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EDITOR’S INTRODUCTION 

After the lamented death of H. Blochmanii on ^ 13th July, 1878, 
at the early age of 40 years only, a search among his papers showed 
that he had not translated any portion of the /liji-i-AIcbari beyond the 
first volume which the Asiatic Societj' of Bengal was then publishing. 
In fact, his careful editing of the vast text of the A hi had been such 
a laborious task, and his English version of the first volume of it was 
such a monument of scholarship and tireless research in annotation, 
that he could not have had the lime to begin the translation of the 
second volume. The Society entrusted his unfinished work to Lt.-Col. 
H. S. Jarrelt, who finished printing the translation of the second 
volume in 1891. Thus, Jarrett had at his disposal only such works 
of reference and learned treatises on India as were in print in 1884- 
1889. The authorities cited by him in his notes, as I have pointed 
out in the Introduction to my revised edition of the 3rd volume of 
his translation, have proved to be obsolete and often useless in the 
light of our knowledge today. 

Since 1890, a complete revolution in these branches of orientology 
and the history of Hindu and Muslim India has been effected by the 
publication of Hastings’s Eticyclopccdia of Religion and Ethics, the 
Encyclopccdia of Islam, the Gntndriss of Buhler, Elliot and Dowson’s 
History of India as told by Us oion Historians, the Cambridge History 
• of India, and many learned monographs on particular sovereigns and 
dynasties by Indian writers which touch the high-water mark of 
modern critical scholarship and exhaustive research. 

All these authorities were unknown to Jarrett. His sole resource 
for the Hindu dynastic .lists was Prinsep’s Useful Tables (published 
in 1832) which is often based on this very Ain-i-Akbari and im])roved 
by reference to the .mythical Puranas (as summarised in Wilson’s 
translation of the Vishnu Purdna.) As for the Muslim rulers, he had 
to depend on the primitive History of India by Elphinstone (1841) 
or its source Firi.shta. Our reconstruction of Indo-j\Iuslim history 
from inscriptions, coins and original Persian manuscripts was naturallj* 
missed by a writer of the years 1885-1889. 

Therefore a mere reprint of jarrett’s translation and notes today 
would not do justice to the present state of Oriental scholarship and 
n-ould naturally disappoint the modern reader. Thus the first task 
of an editor of Jarrett’s translation is to correct and modernise his 
notes and elucidations by sweeping away his lica])s of dead leaves, 
and giving more accurate information from the latest authorities. Mj' 
second aim has been to lighten the burden of his notes, many of 
which are not only obsolete in information, but prolix to the point 
of superfluit}'. It is, I think, a mistake of the translator’s dutj' to 
try to 'make a modern reader get all his ideas of Hindu philosophy, 
science, mythology, hagiography, and the topography and- history of 
Muslim and Hindu India from the notes to an English translation »f 
the Ain-i-Akbari. The modern reader will find verj'^ much fuller, and 
w more accurate information on .these subjects in the. ypluminous 
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encyclopjedias, gazetteers and standard monographs published in the 
present century, whicli are available in the libraries of learned societies. 

I have also economised space and saved the reader from frequent 
unnecessary interruptions, by the omission of Jarrett’s notes on the 
emendations of the printed Persian text made by him (except in a few 
cases of vital importance.) The numberless variant readings which 
encumbered the pages of his second volume have been mostly cleared 
away by the acceptance of the true forms in the body of the book 
and rejecting all those that are palpably wrong or unhelpful in solving 
our doubt. It is well-known to the learned world that the editing 
of many of the volumes in the Persian and Arabic section of the 
Bibliotheca Indica series, was not done with the care and accuracy 
which characterise the oriental texts published in London or Paris, 
Leyden or Beyrut. Therefore all obvious misprints and wrong-read- 
ings in the text of the /I in have been .silently correetd in this revised 
edition of the translation, and many hundreds of notes of the first 
edition deleted. 

The third volume of the Ain-i-Akhari is an encyclopaedia of the 
religion, philosophy and sciences of the Hindus, preceded by the 
chronology and cosmography of the Muslims, as required by literary 
convention, for comparison with the Hindu ideas on the same subjects. 
The second volume was designed to serve as a Gazetteer of the Mughal 
Empire under Akbar. Its value lies in its minute topographical des- 
criptions and statistics about numberless small places and its survey 
of the Empire’s finances, trade and industry, castes and tribes. 

" Jarrett’s translation of Volume II is weakest in this essential 
respect. For the more than six thousand place-names in this volume 
he could consult only Hunter’s Imperial Gazetteer of India (in the 
rather crude early edition of 1887) ; but that work is quite unhelpful 
for the purpose of identifying the minute places mentioned in the Ain, 
and its volume of maps is on too small a scale to give the information 
we need. The highly useful and detailed provincial Gazetteers — such 
as Atkinson’s N. W. P. Gazetteer and Campbell’s Bombay Gazetteer, 
were completed after the Eighteen-eighties, too late for Jarrett’s use. 
Nor did he consult the quarter-inch-to the mile maps of India pub- 
lished by the Surveyor-General and entitled the Indian Atlas. These 
two authorities, — the provincial Gazetteers and the Survey maps — are 
indispensably necessary for correctly tracing the place-names in the 
Ain-i-Akbari. 

I have consulted these two primary works of reference and 
corrected Jarrett’s (or Abul Fazl’s) names and notes, with, infinite 
labour, the nature of which can be understood only by comparing 
the list of mahals in a district {sarkdr) in Jarrett’s edition with the 
corresponding page in mine. Nine-tenths of the place-names in this 
book have been identified and entered in the corrected spelling in the 
course of my revision. This improvement of Abul Fazl’s work will 
be completed and the nature of the gain to our knowledge of Mughal 
Indian topography will become evident to the modern reader, after 
the publication of a supplementary volume, on which Prof. Nirod 
Bhusan Roy is now working and which will contain a very much 
enlarged geographical index giving the location and exact references 
to mapsheets and Gazetteer-pages for each place mentioned here 
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and discussing the probable location or necessary emendation of the 
small proportion of places not satisfactorily traced bj' me. Very 
many of the mifitakes in Jarrett (or rather in the printed Persian 
text followed by him) were due to the wTong placing or omission 
of dots [nitqla)' and the well-known confusion of certain letters of 
the Arabic alphabet by our copyists. These I have silently corrected. 

The chapter on the subah of Kashmir, which was the most con- 
fused and wrongl}'^ spelt in this volume, — has been reused throughout 
by Professor Nirod Bhusan Roy, on the basis of Stein’s Memoir and 
Chronicle of the Kings and the official Gazetteer (bj"^ Bates). But the 
necessary changes are so many that the new information has been 
lumped together at the end^ instead of being distributed in countless 
footnotes on the respective pages, and the useless notes and extracts 
of the first edition have been omitted. 

I am deeply obliged to Prof. N. B. Roy for tlie care and 
persistence with which he has assisted me in this work of rexdsion 
and performed the exacting task of reading the proofs (up to p. 192) 
of such a difficult book. A special word of thanks is due to the 
Sri Gouranga Press, which has patiently and efficiently done the 
rather exasperating work of printing this volume from a copy of the 
first edition, whose rotten paper crumbled at the touch, and on which 
my ink corrections had made the text even less readable than before. 
Tiie'^ sight of this press copy had scared away two first-rate printing 
establishments in Calcutta to whom it was previously offered, and 
the acceptance of the work of printing it was really a favour shown 
to the Society and to learning, by the Sri Gouranga Press. For my 
appreciation of the manner in which, on the whole, Jarrett completed 
a stupendous task, I refer the reader to my Introduction to the 
Translation of the Third Volume of the Ain, 2nd edition. 

The absence of uniformity in the transliteration of oriental words 
in tlie Roman alphabet, is explained by the facts, (I) that Jarrett 
himself did not follow one uniform S 5 ’stem throughout the first edition 
printed by him, (2) that the rotten paper of the single copy of this 
first edition which was given to me for preparing mj’ press-copj’, 
made it impossible for me to erase WTong marks and 'insert the latest- 
current signs in most places, and (3) that the typing of the entire 
book and the insertion of diacritical marks uniformly according to 
the system at present followed by the Society, could not be carried 
out for financial reasons. In short, this edition had to be printed 
in the rough practical form that I have given to it, or not at all. 
But hvo little hints may be given here ; in the unchanged portions 
of Jarrett’s work the inverted comma stands for the letter aliph (in 
names like — ud-din), while in my portion it stands for the letter 'ain ; 
and the mark over the long A (capital) could not be inserted owing 
to some technical difficulty in linotype composition. 


Calciiiia, 

30th December, 1949. 


JADUNATH SaRKAR. 
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among his own countrymen, not a beautiful image that the mind 
delights to recall, not a description that rises to great power or 
patlios, nor the unconscious simplicity redeeming its wearisome 
length which lends such a charm to Herodotus, and w'hich in the 
vers' exordium of Thucydides, in Lucian’s happy phrase, breathes 
the fragrance of Attic thjune. His narrative affects a quaint and stiff 
phraseology which renders it often obscure, and continues in an even 
monotone, never rising or falling save in reference to the Emperor 
whose lightest mention compels the adoring prostration of his pen, 
and round whom the world of his characters and events revolves as 
its central sun. Whatever its merit as a faithful representation, in 
a restricted sense, of a reign in wliich he was a capable and distin- 
guished actor, it lacks the interesting details and portraiture of the 
life and manners of the nation which are commonly thought to be 
below the dignity of history but which brighten the pages of Eastern 
historians less celebrated than> himself , and are necessarj’ to the light 
and shade of a perfect picture. 

His statistical and geographical survey of the empire which this 
volume comprises is a laborious though somewhat lifeless compilation, 
of the first importance indeed as a record of a past and almost forgotten 
administration to guide and instruct the historian of the future or 
the statesman of to-day, but uninformed b}*^ deductive comment and 
illustration which might relieve the long array of bald detail. His 
historical summaries of dynasties and events in the various Subahs 
under their ancient autonomous rule, are incoherent abridgements, 
often so obscurel}’ phrased as not to be understood without a previous 
knowledge of the events to which they relate and his meaning is 
rather to be conjectured than elicited from the grammatical analysis 
of his sentences. The sources from which he drew his information 
are never acknowledged. This of itself would have been of no 
moment and their indication might perhaps have disturbed the unity 
of his design had he otherwise so incorporated the labours of others 
with his own as to stamp the whole with the impress of originality, 
but he not seldom extracts passages word’ for word from other authors 
undeterred by the fear or heedless of the charge, of plagiarism. 

Such, in inj’ opinion, is tlie reverse of ‘ the medal which 
represents Abul Fazl as unrivalled as a UTiter and beyond the reach 
of imitation. The fashion of exaggerating the importance and merits 
of a subject or an author by those who make them their special study, 
especially when that study lies outside the common track of letters, 
inevitably brings its own retribution and ends by casting general 
discredit on what in its place and of its kind has its due share of 
honour or utility. The merit and the only merit of the Ain-i-Akbari 
is in what it tells and not in the manner of its telling which has 
little to recommend it. It will deservedty go down to posterity as 
a unique compilation of the systems of administration and control 
tliroughout the various departments of Government in a great empire, 
faithfully and minutely recorded in their smallest detail, with such 
an array of facts illustrative of its extent, resources, condition, popu- 
lation, industry and wealth as the abundant material supplied from 
official sources could furnish. This in itself is praise and fortune of 
no common order, and it needs not .the fictitious ascription of 
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unparalleled powers of historiography in its support. The value of 
the Ain in this regard has been universally acknowledged by European 
scholars and it may not be . out of place to quote here the opinion* 
of the learned Reinaud on this work in his 1st vol. of the Geogrwphie 
df Abulfeda, as it accurately represents its nature and worth and the 
style and quality of its literary composition. He writes: — 

"Muslim India offers us, at the commencement of the 17th 
century, a work of compilation, which is of great interest for 
geography ; it is a Persian treatise compqsed by Abul Fazl, the 
minister of the Mughal Emperor Akbar, and entitled the Ain-i-Akbari 

or the Institutes of Akbar The empire founded in India by 

Babur, had attained, under the reign of Akbar, a great extension, and 
stretched from Afghanistan up to the head of the Gulf of Bengal, 
from the Himalaya up to the Deccan. Due to the excellent govern- 
ment established by Akbar, the provinces, long ravaged by intestine 
wars, had acquired a new shape. On the other hand, the liberal 
views of the Emperor and of his ministers, had nothing in common 
with the narrow and exclusive spirit which characterises Islam, and 
they had caused to be translated into Persian the best works of 
Sanskrit literature. Abul Fazl, putting himself at the head of a 
body of scholars, undertook a geographical, physical and historical 
description of the empire, accompanied by statistical tables. Each 
of the sixteen subahs or Governments of which the Mughal empire 
was then composed, is there described with minute exactitude ; the 
geographical and relative situation of the cities and boroughs (market 
towns, qasba) is there indicated ; the enumeration of the natural and 
industrial products is carefully traced there ; as also the names of 
the princes, both Hindu and Musalman, to whom the subah had 
been subject before its inclusion in the empire. We next find an 
exhibition of the military condition of the empire and an enumeration 
of those who formed the household of the sovereign, &c. The work 
ends in a summary, made in general from indigenous sources, of the 
Brahmanic religion, of the diverse systems of Hindu philosophy, &c. 

The author, by the pursuit of a misplaced erudition has accom- 
plished the style of the ancient Persian authors ; it is often difficult 
'to understand it. In 1783, Francis Gladwin, encouraged by the 
Governor-General Hastings, published an abridged English version 
of the work. (He then condemns Gladwin’s defects, — ^inaccuracy, 
confusion, and ‘horrible alteration’ of indigenous, particularly 
Sanskrit, words in tran.scribing them in the .^iabic Alphabet, and 
calls for a new edition as a, very useful service to students.) 

In the table of the names of places confusion exists in the original 
text. Evidently, the person who in that early age was charged with 
the drawing up of the table had little knowledge of geography.’’* 

H. S. JARRETT. 

Calcutta, 

1891 


* Translated from French into English by J. Sarkar for the second edition. 
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BOOK THIRD 

IMPERIAL ADMINISTRATION 


Since somewhat of the recent imperial institutions 
regulating the Annv and the Household have been set down, 
I shall now record tlie excellent ordinances of that sagacious 
intellect that energizes the world. 


‘A IN 1 


. THE DIVINE ERA 


The connection of monetary' transactions without fixity 
of date would slip from the grasp, and through forgetful- 
ness and falsehood raise a tumult of strife; for this reason 
ever}!" community devises a remed}’^ and fixes an ejioch. 
Since thought fosters well-being and is an aid to facility {of 
acliou), to displace obsolete chronolog}' and establish a new 
usage is a nccessitj* of government. For this reason, the 
prince regent on the throne of felicit}' in the 20th \'ear of the 
Ilahi Divine Era,‘ for the purpose of refreshing that plea- 
sure-ground of dominion and revenue, directed its irrigation 
and rendered blooming and lu.sh the palace-garden of the 
State. 

Compassing events within a determinate time, the 
Persian calls mnhroz (date); the Arab has converted this 
into mii^arrakh {chrouicicd), and thence "Ulrikh {date) is a 
household word. Some derive the Arabic from irakh, a wild 
bull.- This conjugation of the measure of iafa’il means, to 
polish. As ignorance of the time of an event grew less, it 

* Akhaniiliitali (BeveridRC's Irons), iii. G’H ; this era was iutroiluced al the 
beginning of the 29lh •regnal year, 8 Kabi A. 992=10lh March 15S4. 

’ Eucyclopacdia of Islam, Supplement, p. 230 : •'The root of the word 
iSrlkh fnicaning era, dale) is w-r-kli, common to the Semitic languages, which 
we find for example in the Hebrew ycrah, month. . . . The survival of a 
tradition in al-Biruni is interesting; according to this, the word is an arabi- 
sation of the Persian mCihruz; here again there is tlic vague consciousness 
that the word has something to do with fixing the beginning of the month. 
al-KhwJiriEmi in his Majaiih al-Vlum exjjressly stales that this tradition is 
to be rejected.” Abnl Far.l’s etymology is sometimes as bad as his geography. 
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wealth, and the philosophic treatises of the past and the 
institutions of the ancients cannot be secured without the 
most strenuous" endeavours of the sovereign. With all this, 
thirt}^ 3 '^ears are needed to observe a single revolution of tlie 
seven planets.® The longer the period and the greater the 
care bestowed upon a task, the more perfect its completion. 

In this time-worn world of affliction Divine Providence 
has vouchsafed its aid to maiw who have attained consider- 
able renown in these constructions, such as Archimedes, 
Aristarchus and Hipparchus in Eg 3 ’pt, from whose time to 
the present, the 40th 3 ’'ear of the divine era, 1769 3 "ears have 
elapsed;" such as Plotem 3 ’- in Alexandria who flourished 
some 1410 3 ’ears ago; as the Caliph Maniun in Baghdad, 
790 3 ’ears past, and Sind® bin ‘Ali and Khalid® bin ’Abdul 
Malik al Marwazi 764 3 ’ears since at Damascus. Hakim and 
Ibii'® Aa’lam also laid the foundations of an observatoiy at 
Baghdad which remained unfinished, 712 3 *ears, and 
Battaiii" at Raqqa 654 3 'ears previous to this time. Three 

‘ The ancients gave the name of planets to the five planets visible to the 
naked eve, and the sun and moon. The names of the five— Mercury, Venus, 
Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn first occur in the cosmical scheme of Philolaus. , 
(Lewis. Astron. of the Ancients) The thirty years must refer to that planet 
of the seven occupying the longest period in its revolution, namely, Saturn 
which was the most remote then known. 'It takes 29 years and 6^ inontlis 
(very nearly) to return to the same place among the fixed stars, whetlier 
the 'centre of motion lie the Sun or tlie Earth. 

’ It is needless to say that all these figures are very inexact. Archimedes 
flourished 2S7-212 13.C.,' Aristarchus somewhwere about 280-204 B.C. and 
Hipparchus is jilaced by Suidas at from B.C. 160 to 145, and yet they are all 
bracketed together. The date of Plotemy, illustrious ns he is as a mathe- 
matician, akronomer and geographer, is uncertain. He observed at 
Alexandria, A.D. 139 and was alive in A.U. 161. JIamun succeeded to the 
Caliphate on the 24th September 813. He caused all Greek works tliat he 
could iirocure to be translated, and in particular the Almagest of Plotemy. 
Almagest is a compound of the Greek with a prefix of the Arabic article. 
(Encycl. MelropoUlana. Art. Astron.) 

‘'dbii Tayyib Sind-b-’Ali was a Jew converted to Islam in the Caliphate 
of Mamnn and was aijpoinled his astronomer and superintendent of obser- 
vatories. 

^ Khalld-b-’Abdiil Malik, A.H. 217 (832) a native of Merv. He is 
included among three astronomers who first among the Arabs, instituted 
observations from the Shammasiyah observatory at Baghdad 

*“ Ibn vl ‘A'a’lam A.H._ 375 (A.D. 985), stood in gre.at credit with .Adhad 
nd daulah, but finding himself in less estimation with his son Shamsud 
Danlah, he left the court but returned to Baghdad a year before his deatli. 
His astronomical tables were celebrated not only in his own titne but by 
later astronomers. 

“ Muhammad b. JCibir al Baltani (Albatenius), a native of Harrfin and 
inhabitant of Raqqa. His observations were begun in A.H. 264 (A.D. S77-S) 
and he continued them till A.H. 306. Ency. Islam, i. 680, “one of the 
greatest of Arab astronomers," (where details about his writings and 
achievement) ; he died in 317 .V.H. He was surnamed the Ptolcmv of the 
.Arabs. He corrected the determination of Ptolemy respecting tlie motion 
of the stars in longitude, ascertaining it to be one' degree in 70 instead of 
100 years; modem observations make it one degree in 72 vears. He also 
determined very exactly the ecceiUricity of the ecliptic anil corrected the 
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hundred and sixty-two solar years have passed since 
Kliwajah’^ Nasir of Tus built another at Muragha. near 
Tabriz and 155 is the age of that of Mirza Ulugh Beg’® in 
Samarqand. 

Rasad signifies ‘watching* in the Arabic tongue and the 
watchers, therefore, are a body who, in a specially-adapted 
edifice, observe the movements of the stars and study their 
aspects. The results of their investigations and their dis- 
coveries regarding these sublime m3’^steries are tabulated 
and reduced to writing. This is called an astronomical 
’table {zij). This word is an Arabicized fonn of the 
Persian, zik which means the threads that guide the 
embroiderers in weaving brocaded stuffs. In the same wa}^ 
an astronomical table is a guide to the astronomer in recog- 
nising the conditions of the .heavens, and the linear 
extensions and columns, in length and breadth, resemble 
these threads. It is said to be the Arabic rendering of zih 
from the frequent necessity of its use, which the intelligent 
will understand. Some maintain it to be Persian, signi- 

lengtli of the year, making it consist of 365 days, 5 hours, 46 minutes, 
24 seconds, which is about 2 -minutes short of but 4 minutes nearer the truth 
than had been given by Ptolemy. He also discovered the motion of the 
apogee. 

. ** Naslru’ddUi is the surname of Abu Ja'far JId. b. Muhammad-b-Hasan 
or Ibn Muhammad at Tusi, often simply called Klnvajah Nasiru’ddin (A.H. 

• 597-672). Hulaku the Tartar chief placed him at the head of the philosophers 
and astronomers whom his clemency had spared in the sack of Moslem 
towns, and gave him the administration of all the colleges in his acquired 
dominions. The town of Slaragha in Azarbayjan was assigned to him and 
he was ordered to prepare the astronomical tables which were termed 
Imperial (Blklian). [Eiic. Islam, iv. 980, under al-Tusi.] 

Ulugh Beg, (name Muhammad Turghai) born 1393, died 1449 A.D., 
was the son of Shall Rukh and grandson of Tamerlane. In 810 he possessed 
the government of some provinces of Khorasan and Mazanderan and in 812, 
tliat of Turkistan and Transoxania. He, however, quickly abandoned politics 
and devoted himself passionately to his favourite studies. He desired that 
his tables should be scrupnloiisb' exact and procured the best instruments, 
then available. These at this period, were of extraordinarj' size. The obli- 
quity of the ecliptic was observed in A.U. 995 with a quadrant of 15 cubits’ 
radius (21 feet 8 inches). The sextant of Abu Muhammed al Khojandi used 
in 992 had a radius of 40 cubits (57 feet 9 inches).' Tlie quadrant used by 
Ulugh Beg to determine the elevation of the pole at Samarqand, was as 
high as the summit of St. Sophia at Constantinople (about 180 feet). The 
astronomical tables were, first published in A.H. 841 (A.D. 1437). The ancieiit 
astronomy had produced only one catalogue, of the 'fixed stars, that of 
Hipparchus. Ulugh Beg, after an interval of sixteen centuries, produced 
the second. His observatory at Samarqand (begun in 1428 under the archi- 
tect Ali Qushii), in its day was regarded as one of the wonders of the world. 
He corrected Ptolemy's computations and compiled the Zif-i-Jadid Sultaiii. 
These tables became celebrated in Europe — ^trans. by Hyde in 1665, by 
Sedillot (prolegomena only) in 1847, and by Knobel'in 1917." With him 
the period of a.stronomical works in the East finishes.” [Ewev. Islam, iv. 
994-'996.] 

For the compilation of Astronomical Tables bv Muslims (zij), see Eiic. 
fslam, i. 498. 
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frying a mason’s rule, and as he, through its instrumentality 
determines the evenness of a building, so an astronomer 
aims at accurac}?’ by means of this astronomical table. 

Many men have left such compilations to chronicle 
their fame. Among these are the Canons of. 

1. !Majur the Turk. 

There are two ■ of this familj' whom Sedillot terms the Benou 
Amajour. Hammer-Purgstall makes them the same person but adds 
another name Abnl Qasim ‘Abdullah. According to him, thej’’ were 
brothers, and the former was the author of the Canon called al Bedia 
or “the Wonderful the latter of works on other astronomical tables 
with dis]nttcd titles. He apj^ears to quote from the Fihrist and from 
Casiri who borrows from Ibn Jounis, but the Fihrist distinetly states 
that Abu‘1 Hasan was the son not the brother of AH b. Amajur. Ibn 
Jounis speaks of Abul Qasim also, and as a native of Herat. The 
Benou Amajur were astronomers of repute and made their observa- 
tions Ijctween the years 885-933, leading the way to important dis- 
coveries. (Sed p. XXXV cl scq). 

2. HiprARCiius. 

3. Ptolumv. 

4. Pythagoras. 

5. Zoroaster. 

6. Thuon of Alexandria. 

7. So MAT THE Greek. 

Another reading is Sabat bitl I cannot recognize nor trace the 
name satisfactorily. The epithet Ytimni inclines me to believe the 
name to be that of a Greek astronomer in Islamic times. 

8. ThaditMj-Qurrah b Harun was a native of Harran, of the 
Sabean sect, and rose to eminence in medicine, mathematics and 
philosophj”, born A. H. 221 (A.D. 836), died in A. H. 288 (A.D. 901). 
He was much favoured by tlie Caliph al ^luatadhid who kept him at 
Court as an astrologer. He wrote on the Spherics of Theodosius, and 
retranslated Euclid already turned into Arabic by Hunain-b-Ishaq al 
Ibadi. He was also author of a work in Syriac on the Sabean doc- 
trines and the customs and ceremonies of their adherents. Ibn Khali. 
D’Hcrb. Sedillot. p. xxv. cl scq. For a list of his works, see the 
Fihrist, p. 272. 

9. Husam b. SiNAN (var. Shaban.) 

I believe the first name to be an error. The Fihrist mentions a 
son of Sinan with the patronymic Abul Hasan who is no doubt here 
meant. He was grandson of Thabit-b-Qurrah, and named also Thabit 
according to D’Herb. as well as Abul Hasan after his grandfather. 
(Sedillot). Equally proficient in astronomy with his grandfather, he 
was also a celebrated physician and practised in Baghdad. He wrote 
a historj' of his own time from about A.H. 290 to his death in 360. 
Abul Faraj speaks of it as an excellent work. See also Ibn Khali. 
De Slane. Vol. II. p. 289 and note 7. His father Sinan the son of 
Thabit-b-Quarrah, died at Baghdad A.H. 331.- They were both 
Harranians, the last representatives of ancient Greek learning through 
whom Gre 9 k Sciences were communicated to the illiterate Arabs. 
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Sinan made a collection of meteorological observations called the 
Kitab ul anwa, compiled from ancient sources, incorporated by 
Albirimi in his Chronology, and thereby preserved to. us the most 
complete Parapegma of the ancient Greek world. See Albiruni, 
Chronolj Sachaxr’s Transl. p. 427. n. 

10. THABlT-b-lSIUSA. 

I can find no such name. The Fihrist gives Thabit-b-Almsa, head 
of the Sabean sect in Harran. 

11. MuHAMMAD-b-jABiR Ai. Battani. See p. 3, note 11. 

12. AHMAD-b-'ABDUUvAH JABA. 

Jaba is a copyist’s error for Habsh. He was one of A1 Mamun’s 
astronomers, and distinguished by the title, of A1 Hasib or the 
Reekoner. He was cmploj'ed by Mamun at Sin jar to observe the 
obliquity of the Ecliptic .and to test the measurements of geometrical 
degrees. He compiled a set of tables by the Caliph’s order. Ham. 
Purg., B. Ill, p. 260. Abul Faraj (cd. 1663, p. 247) says that he was 
the author of three Canons ; the first modelled on tlie Sindhind, the 
second termed Mmutahan or Proven (after his return from his obser-' 
vations) and the third the Lesser Canon, known as the ‘Shah’. 

13. Abu Rayhan. 

Abu Rayhan-Muhammad-biAhmad Albiruni, born 362. A. H. 
(A. D. 973), d. 4'40, (Ar. D. 1048). For further iDarticulars I refer 
the reader to Sachau’s preface to the Ivdica and the Chronology of 
this famous savant. 

14. KHAWD-b-’ABDUi, Mauk. ‘ See p. 3, note 9. 

15. Yahya-Ij-Mansur. 

3\Iore correctly Yahya*b-Abi Mansxxr, was one of A1 Mamun’s 
most famous astronomers. Abtil Faraj '(p. 248), says that he was 
appointed by that Caliph to the Shammasiyah observatory at Baghdad 
and to that of Mount Qasiun at Damascus. The Fihrist gives a list 
of his works (p. 275) and (p. 143) his genealogy and descendants who 
appear to have shared and augmented their father’s fame. He died 
about 833, (A. H. 218) in Mamun’s expedition to Tarsus- and was 
buried at Aleppo. Enc, Islam, iv. 1150. 

" 16.. PIamid. Marwarudi. 

This is doubtless, Abu Hamid, Ahmad-b-Muhammad as Saghani. 
Saghan is a town near Marw. ' Ibn Khallikan’s derivation of 
Marwarrud will explain the difference in the titular adjectives of 
place. I transcribe De Slane, V. I, p. 50. "Marwarrudi means 
jinlivc oj iMniwamid, a well known city in Khorasan, built on a river, 
in Persian ar-riid, and situated 40 parasangs from Marw as Shahjan ; 
these are the livo Manes so frequently mentioned by poets ; .the word 
Shrihjfin is added to the name of the larger one from which also is 
■ derived the relative adjective Marwazi ; the word rud is joined to that 
of the other city in order to distinguish between them. Manoarnd 
has for relative adjective Marwarrudi and Manoazi, also, according 
to as Sanianr.” Shfilijan is, of course, Saghan. Abu Hamid was 
one of -the first geometricians- and astronomers of his time (d. 379, 
A. H. 898), and a maker of astrolabes at Baghdad and was employed 
to i:crtif 5 ' the correctness of the roval astronomical reports. Ham 
Purg. B. V. 313. 
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17. ^luGHiTiii. Perhaps, Muglini tabulae astrouomicae suffi- 
cientes, mentioned by Hiiji Khalifa, p. 568, Art. Zich. 

18. Sharqi. {Var. Sharfi.) jirobably Abul Qasiin as Saraqi of 
whom Casiri writes. ‘Abulcassam Alsaraki Aractensis (of Raqqa), 
Atrologiac judiciarire et astronomiae doctrina, uti etiam Tabularum et 
Spheral peritia hand ignobilis, inter familiares atque intimos Saifel- 
daulati Ali-ben-Abdalla-ben Hamdan, per ea tempora Regis, habitus 
est, quibuscumque Sermones Academicos frequens conferebat (Saifel- 
daulatus SjTiae Rex, anno Eginc 356 obiit. (Sedillot, p. xlviii.) 

19. Anui. Waf.a-Nurh-ANI. An error for Buzjaiii. Buzjan is £ 
small town in the Nisabur district in the direction of Herat. He was 
born A. H. 328 (939) d. 388 (998). In his 20th year he settled ii 
Iraq. A list of his works will be found in the Fihrist, p. 283. Ham 
Purg. B. V. 306. His Canon was termed “as Shamil.’’ His mosi 
important work was the Almagest, which contains the formulas oJ 
tangents and secants employed by Arab geometricians in the same 
manner as in trigonometrical calculations of the present day. In tlu 
time of A1 Battani, sines were substituted for chords. By the intro- 
duction of tangents he simplified and shortened the expression oi 
circular ratios. His anticipation of the discoveries of Tycho Brahe 
may be seen in Sed. p. ix. Etic. Isl, i. 133, s.w Abu-I-Wafa. 

20. The Jami’. (Plura continens) | 

21. The Baligh. (Sumnuun attingens) [ Kyahushyar. 

22. The ’Adhadi. I 

Kushyiir-b-Kenan al Hanbali, wrote three Canons, according 

to Hiiji Khalifa. Two were the Jami* and the SaW (Baligh is how- 
ever confirmed by D’Herbclot, art. Zi^). These works were on stellai 
computations, on almanacs, tlie motions of the heavenl}’ bodies anc 
their number, supported by geometrical proofs. His compendiun: 
(mujmal) summarises their contents (p. 564.) The Jami’ is again 
mentioned lower down as a work in 85 chapters applied bj' the authoi 
to rectify or elucidate the Persian era. He added to it a supplement 
in illustration of each chapter of the Jami*. The third Canon is called 
simply Zij Kushyar translated into Persian by JId-b-’Umar-b-Abi 
Talib at Tabrizi. This was probably dedicated to Adhad ud Daulali 
Alp Arslan, lord of Khorasan, who had condescended to accept this 
title from liis creature the feeble Qaim bi amri llah at Baglidad. 
Hence, I conjecture, the name Adhadi. 

23. Sui.AYM.AX-b-^IUHA5i3iAD. Uiitraceable. This name does not 
occur in one of the ^ISS. of the Ain. 

24. Anu Hamid Ansari. 

The only descendant of the Ansars that I can find among the 
^ astronomers is Ibn us Shatir. d. 777 A. H. (1375) ; the name was 
Alauddin, patronymic not given. See Haj. Khal. pp. 557, 566. It 
is possible that the celebrated Abu Hamid al Ghazzrdi may be meant 

25. Saf.aih. Evidently the name of a Canon and not of its 
author. 

26. Abul FARiVH Shir.azi. 

27. MAjMun’. Apparently the name of a Canon mentioned b}’ 
Haji Khalifa, auctore Ibn Shari’, collecta de astrologia judiciaria. 

28. ^luKiiTflR auct. Shaikh Abu ^lansur Sulaiman b. al Husain- 
b-Bardowaih. Another work of the same name (Dileetus 'e libris 
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clectionis dierum, astrologicrc) was composed by Ihc ]diysician Abu 
Xasr Yahya b. Jarir at Takriti for Sadid ud Daulah Abul GhanSim 
Karim. 

29. Abui. Hasax Tusi. This name occurs in the Fihrist (p. 71) 
as that of a scholar learned in tribal historj' and poetry. A son of 
the same name is mentioned as a distinguished doctor, but there is no 
notice of his astronomical knowledge. 

30. AHMAD-b-IsiIAQ SARitKHSI. 

The name of Ishaq does not occiir in the genealogy of any 
Sarakhsi that I can discover. The text probably refers to Ahmad-b- 
Md. b. at Tayyib, the well known preceptor of the Caliph al 
^luatadhid by whom he was put to death in A. H. 2S6 (899) for 
revealing his pupil’s confidences. D’Herb. states that he wrote on the 
Eisagaege of Porphirius, and Albiruni (Chronology-) mentions him 
as an astrologer and cites a prophecy of his where he speaks of the 
conjunction of Satirm and ^lars in the sign of Cancer, 

31. Giiarari. Probably Al Fazari. Abu Ishaq Ibrahim-b-Habib 
the earliest maker of astrolabes among the Arabs, who was the author 
of a canon and several astronomical works. Fihrist, p. 273, date not 
given. 

32. Ai. Hartoi. 

It is difficult in such bald mention of names, where so many are 
alike, to be sure of the correctness of allusion. This is, probably, 
Harun-b-al 3»Iunajjim, an astrologer, native of Baghdad and an 
accomplished scholar. His great grandfather was astrologer to the 
Caliph al-Mansur and his son Yahya ser\-ed al Fadhl-b-Sahl in the 
same capacity, died A. H. 2SS (901). Ibn Khali. IV, p. 605. 

33. Adwar 1 KiR-aix (Cycles of conjunctions) the name of a 
Canon whose author I cannot discover. 

34. YAKUB-b-TAUS. 

I may safely hazard the emendation Tariq for Tans. This astro- 
nomer is mentioned by Albiruni. Ham. Purg. gives his date A. H. 
218 (833) and a list of his works apparently copied from the Fihrist, 
p. 278. 

35. Khwarazmi, 

IMuhammad-b-SIusa, by command of al 3Iamun, compiled an 
abridgement of the Sindhind (Siddhanta) ; better known as a mathe- 
matician than as astronomer — see Sejiillot, I. xri. He was the author 
of a Canon according to the Fihrist, p. 274. Enc, Isl. ii. 912. 

36. YrstJFi. The secretary of Al ^I-amun, Abut Tayyib-b- 
’Abdillah is the only name I discover in this relative form. The Fihrist, 
(p. 123) mentions no astronomical works of his. Perhaps, Yusuf-b- 
Ali Thatta (1043) or Ibn Yusuf al I^Iassisi may be meant : the text is 
too vague to determine accurately. 

37-. W.AFI — ^the work of Ulugh Beg "fi ul aamfil uu 

Xajumiya” (de transtitibus operationum astronomicarum) is the only 
title approaching that of the text that I discover. 

38. Jauzharayn — ^Jauzhar the Arabic fonn of Gauzhar, is the 
head and tail of Draco. The two points in tlie Ecliptic which mark 
its intersection by the orbit of a planet in ascent and descent, are 
called its Nodes or two Jauzhars — (Istilabat ul Funon.) There is a 
Canon called Fi Maqaivam al Jiizhar de mohi vero capitis et caudee 
^aconis, bv Shaikh Ibn ul Qadir al Barallusi— see Haj-Khall, p. 561 , 
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39. Sasia’ani. D’Herbelot mentions under this surname Abu 
Saad Abdul Karim Muhammad, the author of a work on Mathematics 
entitled Adab fi istivial il Hisdb. A.. H. 506 — 62. The Fihrist p. 244, 
records another Samaan as a commentator on the Canon of Ptolemy, 
and a third Ibn Samaan, the slave of Abu Mashar, and author of an 
astronomical work. 

40. Ibn Sahra. 

The variants of this name suggest its doubtful orthography. Ibn 
Abi Sahari is mentioned by Ham. Purg. as an astrologer of Baghdad 
whose predictions' were fortunate. He lived in the latter half of the 
centurj'-, 132 — ^232, (749 — 846) the most brilliant period in the aimals 
of Arab literature. 

41. Abui. Fadhl Mashahah, incorrectly Mashada in the text. 
— ^Born in A1 Mansur’s reign, he lived to that of A1 Mamun. His 
name "What God wills’’ is simply a rendering of the Hebrew Mischa. 
The Filirist calls him Ibn Athra and notes his voluminous uTitings, 
copied bj’’ Ham, Purg. B. IH. 257. 

42. ’Aasimi — ^ untraceable. 

43. ICabir of Abu Ma’shar — a native of Balkh, a contem- 
porarj' and emdous rival of A1 Kindi. — ^At first a traditionist, he did 
not begin tlie study of astronomj’- till after the age of 47., He died 
at Wasit exceeding the age of 100, A. H. 272, (885) — ^An astronomer 
and astrologer of great renown. In the latter capacity, he paid the 
penalty of success in a prediction by receiving a flogging at the 
command of A1 LIusta’in ; upon which his epigram is recorded. "I 
hit and got hit.’’ Thirty-three of his works are named in the Fihrist, 
p. 277. He was knowm in Europe as Albumaser and his works 
translated into Latin, see Sachau’s Albiruni (Chronol.) p. 375, — also 
Haj. Khal. art. zij. 

44. SiND-b-’Au. See note . p. -3. 

45. Ibn AIlaji. Sec note p. 3. 

46. Sh.ahry.aR:\n. 

This Canon occurs in, Albiruni [ChronoJ.) with the addition of 
the word Shah. — Sachau confesses his ignorance of it. Haj. Khal. 
gives a Canon called Shahryar which is well-known — ^translated into 
Arabic by At Tainimi' from the Persian. Fihrist, 244. v. also Sadiau’s 
preface to Albiruni’s India, p. xxx. 

47. Arkand. — ^In Albiruni called “the days of Arkand.’’ The 
more correct form according to Reinaud, Mcmoire sur 1 hide, p. 322, 
would be the Sanskrit Ahargana — See Sachau’s note p. 375 of 
Albiruni’s Chronol. from which I quote. 

Albirimi made a new edition of the Days of Arkand, putting into 
clearer words and more idiomatic Arabic, tlie then existing transla- 
tion which followed too closely the Sanskrit original. 

48. Ibn Sufi. 

A1 Shaikh Md. b. Abil Fath as Sufi al Misri UTote an epitome 
of the Canon ofc. Ulugh Beg with additional tables and notes. It 
was with reference to this epitome that the work of Al Barallusi, 
Bihjai iil Fakr fi. Hall is Shams Wal Qamr was written, of which 
tlie Jauzhar, one of its three parts, is alluded to in 38. 

49. Sehaban Kashi. 

• 9 
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Sehelan, Sehilan or Ibn Sebilaii according to D’Hcrbelot was the 
name of the Minister of Sultan ud Daulali of the Buyide family, 
whose enmity with his brother Mushrafitd Doulah was due to the 
policy or personal feeling of that statesman. A canon might have 
been published under his patronage and name. 

50. Aiiwazi. D’Herbelot alludes to several authors under this 
name ; one a commentator on Euclid. The Fihrist names Md-b-Ishaq 
al Ahwazi, without date. He appears to have written on agriculture 
and architecture. 

51. The ‘Urus of Anu Jafar Busiianji. 

Bushanj, according to Yaqut {Mujam il Biihlan) is a small town 
about 40 miles from Herat, which has given birth to some eminent 
scholars, but I can find no astronomer among them. 

52. Abue Fath — Shaikh Abul Fath as Sufi who amended the 
tables termed Samarqandi. Haji Khal, 566, III. 

53. A’kkah Rahibi — untraccable. 

54. Masaudi. — ^The Canon Masudicus is extant in 4 good 
copies in European libraries, and waits for the combination of two 
scholars, an astronomer and an Arabic philologist, for the purpose 
of an addition and translation, v. Sachau, pref. to Alberuni’s India, 
p. xvi. Eitc. Islam, hi. 403. 

55. Muatabar of Sanjari. The surname of Abiil Fath 
Abdur Rahman, called the treasurer ; he was a slave of Greek origin, 
in the service of A’li al Khazin al Marwazi and much in his favour. 
On the completion of his Canon, the Sultan Sanjar sent him a 
thousand dinars which he returned. Haj. Khal. III.. 564. 

56. Wajiz-i-Muatabar is doubtless, as its name imports, an 
epitome of the foregoing. 

57. Ahmad Abdub JaEib Sanjari, author of two treatises on 
stellar influences. D’Herbelot mentions him as an astrologer of note, 
but adds no particulars. 

58. Muhammad Hasib Tabari. 

These are names of tables which I do 
not find mentioned. By the term Taylasan 
is meant a paradigni showing astronomical 
calculations, in the shape of half an oblong 
quadranguilar field divided by a diagonal. 
It is named after the form of the Scarf 
(Taylasan) worn by learned men in the 
East. A model will be found in Albiruni’s 
Chronology. (Sachau), p. 133. 

63. Sultan 'Ali Khwarazmi. Ali, Shah-b-Md-b-il Qasim com- 
monly known as ’Alaiiddin Al Khwarazmi, the author of a Canon 
called Shdhi — ^the royal ; also of a Persian epitome from the Elkhani 
Tables, called the Umdat ul Elkhdniya. Haj. Khal. p. 565, III. 

64. Fakhir *Ali Nasabi. 

The variants indicate a corrupt reading — ^untrffceable. 

65. The 'Alai of Shirwani. Fariduddin Abul Hasan Ali-b-il 
Karim as Shirwani, known' as Al Fahhad, eminent among the later 
astronomers, the author of several canons besides the one mentioned 
•—See Haj. Khal. p. 567, in two places, 


Untraceable. 


59. 'Adani. 

60. Taylasani. 

61. Asabai. 

62. Kirmani. 
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I'here are two other Canons called ■'Alaij'H. K. 556-7. 

66. Rahiri — ^var. Zahidi — ^iintraceable. ^ • . 

67. Mustawfi — mentioned by Haj. Khal. without author’s 
name.. 

68. ^luNTAKHAB (Selectus) OF Yazdi. 

69. Abu Raza’ Yazdi. 

Yazd is a town between Naysabur and Shiraz. I find no record 
of either the canon or the astronomer. 

70. Kaydurah. 

71. Iklili. 

A1 Iklil is the 17th Lunar Station — ^three stars in the head of 
Scorpio. I infer from the absence of any mention of such astronomen 
that these canons are named after stars. I can learn nothing oi 
Kaydurah. 

72. Nasiri — perhaps called after Nasirud-Daulah-b-Hamdan, 
temp. ^lutii billah, A.H.. 334. (946 A D.) 

73. LIulakhkhas. (Summarium). 

74. Dastur. Dasltir ttl Ami fiTashih il Jadwal — a Persian com- 
mentary by Mahinud-b-Mahd.-b-Kadhizada (known as Meriem Chelebi, 
in H. K. and D’Herb.) of the Canon of Ulugh Beg. See H. K. p. 560, 
III, and Sedillot, civ. I. 

75. ^luRiVKicAB. (Compositus). 

76. Miklamah. (Calamarium). 

77. ’Asa. (Baculas) 

78. Shatsalah. Var. Sashtalah. 

79. Hasil. (Comniodum)* 

80. Khatai. a name of N. China : its people possessed an 
Astronomical Calendar in common with the Aighur Tribe, v. D’Herb. 
Art. Igur. 

81. Daylami. 

This is a bare list of tables of whose authors there is no certain 
record. Two of them, Khatai and Dajdain point to the countries 
where they were in vogue. Kublai Khan the brother of Hulaku after 
his conquest of China, introduced into tlie Celestial Empire the astro- 
nomical learning of Baghdad, and Cocheon-king in 1280, received 
the tables of Ibn Yunas from the hands of the Persian Jamaluddin. 
For the extent of Chinese science at this time, see Sedillot. ci. I. 

82. ^luFRAD. (Simplex) OF MD.-b-AvYUB. 

This Canon is in H. K. without the author’s name. 

83. Kamii, (Integer) of Abu Rashid. 

There is a commentary of the Shamil of al Buzjani b}’^ Hasan-b- 
Ali al qumnati, entitled the Kamil, mentioned in H. K. p. 565. III. 

84. Elkhani. 

There are the tables of Nasiruddin Tusi. 

85. Jamshidi. Ghiyathuddin Jamshid togetlier u-itli the astro- 
nomer known as Kadhizadah, assisted Ulugh Beg in the preparation 
of his Canon. The former died during the beginning of the work, 
the latter before its completion. H. K. 559. D’Herbelot (Art. zig. 
UUig. Beg.) reverses this order and asserts that Jamshid finished it. 
I suspect that he has copied and mistaken ,tlie sense of H. K. 
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86. .GtTRG.Ma. Anotlier name for the Canon of Ulugh Beg. 

See Sed. p. cxix. 

0 ' 

Whatever the 37 ^ set down, 5’^ear 1 ) 3 ^ 3^ear from an astro- 
nomical table, as to the particular motions and individual 
positions of the heavenly bodies, the 37 ^ call an Almanac. It 
embodies, in fact, the diurnal progression of a ijlanet from 
its first entrance into Aries to a determinate point in the 
ecliptic, in succession, and is in Hindi called patrah. The 
Indian sage considers asti'onoiity to be inspired b3r divine 
intelligences. A mortal endowed with purit3^ of nature, 
disposed to meditation, with accordant harnioity of conduct, 
transported in soul be3^ond the restraints of sense and 
matter, may attain to such an elevation that earthl3?^ and 
divine forms, whether as universals or particularized, in the 
sublime or nethermost regions, future or past, are con- 
ceived in his mind. From kindliness of disposition and in 
the interests of science the3^ impart their knowledge to 
enquirers of auspicious character, who commit their lessons 
to writing, and this writing the3J: term. Siddhant. Nine 
such books are still extant; the Brahm-Siddhant, the Suraj- 
Siddhant, the Soni-Siddhant, the BrahaspatSiddhant, 
inspired b3’f Brahma, the sun, moon, and .Jupiter respec- 
tivd3^ Their origin is referred to immemorial time and 
the3' are held in great veneration, especiall3?' the first two. 
The Garg-Siddhant,” the Narad-Siddhant, the Parasar- 
Siddhant, the Pulast-Siddhant, the Bashista-Siddhaut, — 
tliese'five the 37 - ascribe to an earthly source. The unenlight- 
ened nia3* loosen the tongue of reproval and imagine that 
these m3'steries acquired b3'^ observation of Stellar move- 
ments, have been kept secret and revealed 011137^ in such a 
wa3’- as to ensure the gratitude of reverential hearts, Jbut the 
keen-sighted and just observer will, nevertheless, not refuse 
his assent, the more especiall3’’ as men of innate excellence 
and outward respectabilit3r of character have for ntyriads 
of 3’cars transmitted a uniform tradition. 


These last are Jianied after five celebrated Rishis or Munis. The anti- 
quitj- of Indian astronomy is a matter of dispute among tlie learned. The 
curious inquirer mav refer to tlie Sth Vol. of tlie Asiatic Researdies where 
Mr. Bentley reduces its age, maintained by Slonsieur Bailly to date back to 
tlie commencement of tiie Kali Vug, 3102 B.C. — to within a few hundred 
years, and fixes the date of the Suraj-Siddliant — tlie most ancient astronomical 
treatise of the Hindus and professed to have been inspired by divine revela- 
tion 2,164,S99 years ago, — ^to 103S of our era. Mr. Beiitle}* is in turn learnedly 
answered bi- a writer in the Edinburgh Review for Juh’ 1S07. Sir W. Jones’ 
essaj- on the Chronology of tlie Hindus may be read in conjunction with 
the preceding papers, v. Alb. India, Chap. Xr\', where the names of the 
Sidhanls and their sources are differently given. 
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Among all nations the N 5 Ththeineron'® is the measure 
of time and this in two aspects, firstly, Natural, as in Turan 
and the West, from noon to noon, or as in China and 
Chinese Tartar}^'® from midnight to midnight; but the 
reckoning from sunset to sunset more tiniversallj’' prevails. 
According to the Hindu sages, in Jagniof’^ — the eastern 
extremity of the globe, thej^ reckon it from sunrise to sun- 
rise ; in Rumak — the extreme west, from sunset to sunset ; 
in Ce}'lon, the exti'eme south, from midnight to midnight 
and the same computation obtains in Delhi : in Siddhapur, 
the extreme north, from noon to noon. Secondly, the 
Equated also called Artificial, which consists of a complete 
revolution of the celestial sphere measured b 3 ’' the sun’s 
course in the ecliptic. For facilit 3 »^ of calculation, the 3 ’^ take 
the whole jjeriod of the sun’s revolution and divide equall 3 ^ 
the da 3 's thereof and consider the fractional remainder as 
the mean of each da 3 ', but as the duration of the revolu- 
tions is found to vaiy, a difference between the naUiral and 
artificial day arises. The tables of Al-Battani assume it 
as 59 minutes, 8 seconds, 8 thirds, 46 fourths, 56 fifths and 
14 sixths. Those of Elkhani'make the mihutes and seconds 
t\ie same, but have 19 thirds, 44 fourths, 10 fifths and 37 
sixths. The recent Gurgani tables agree with the Khwajah'® 
up to the thirds, but give 37 fourths, and 43 fifths. Ptoleiity 
in the Almagest accords in minutes and seconds, but sets 
down 17 thirds, 13 fourths, 12 fifths and 31 sixths. In the 
same wa 3 ' ancient tables record discrepancies, which doubt- 
less arise from vaiying knowledge and difference of instru- 
nients. The C 3 'cle of the 3 *ear and the seasons depend upon 
the sun. From the time of his quitting one determinate 
point till his return to it, the 3 ’’ reckon as one 3 ’'ear. The 
period that he remains in one sign is a solar month. The 


” This terju for’ the Iwcnly-four hours of light and darkness was used 
by the later Greeks and occurs in 2 Cor. xi. 25. Its precision of meaning 
cbmniends its use which Sachau has adopted. 

** Uighilr is the name of a Chaghtai tribe epons’mously applied to this 
coujitrj*, see D’Herb. .-Vrt. Igur and the observations thereon Vol, R'', p. 300. 

” Cf. Albiruiii’s Indicr, Edit. Sachan, p. 133, Chap. XXVI. This word 
should be “Jamkdt.” Albiruni quotes from the Siddhania. The 4 cardinal 
points mentioned are given as the names of 4 large towns— the globe is 
described a spheroid, half land, half water : the mountain Mint- occupies the 
centre, tlirough which the Equator {Nalkash) passes. The Northeni half of 
the mountain is the abode of angelic spirits, the southern that of Daityas 
and Nags and is therefore called Daitantar. When the sun is in the medid’ian 
of ^leru, it is midday at Jamkdt, midniglit at Rumak and evening at Siddpur. 
The latter name is spelt by Abiruni with a double d. See a map of this 
peculiar geographical system prefixed, to Gladwin’s translation of the Atii 
and in lllochmann’s text edition, following the preface. 

“ Nafiru’ddfn Tiisi, author of tlie Elkhiini tables. 
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interyal of the moon’s departure from a given position to its 
retuni tliereto with the sun in conjunction or opposition or 
the like, is a lunar month. And since twelve lunations 
are nearly'® equal to one annual revolution of the sun, they 
are called a lunar 3 ^ear. Thus both the 3 ^ear and the month 
are solar and lunaf : and each of these two is Natural when 
the planetary revolutions are regarded and not the computa- 
tion of days, and Equated when the computation is in days 
and not in the time of revolution. The Hindu sage divides 
the year, like the month, into four parts, allotting a parti- 
cular purpose to each. Having now given a short account 
of the night, the da 3 ’’, the 3 ''ear and the month which form 
the basis of chronological notation, we herein set down some- 
what of the ancient eras to complete our exposition. 

A note on Islamic astronomy (compiled from the 
.Encyclopaedia of I slant, i. 497-501.) For the Muslims, as 
for the Greeks, astronomy only aims at stud 3 dng the 
apparent movements of the stars and giving a geometrical 
representation of them j it comprises therefore what we call 
spherical astronomy and the “theor 3 '^ of the instruments”. 

. . . The sum totd of the practical knowledge necessary for 
determining by calculation or instruments the hours of daj 
and night, having especially in view the fixing of the times 
of the five canonical pra 3 '^ers in the mosques, is called ^ilm al 
mawagit or science of the fixed times. In the beginning of 
Islam the Arabs already possessed some knowledge of jirac- 
tical astronomy. . . . But it was onl 3 ^ in the 2nd centur 3 ^ of 
the Hijra ( = 8th century A.D.) that the scientific study of 
astronomy was entered on, under the influence of two Indian 
books : the Brahma-sphuta-Siddhanta of Brahmagupta (628) 
which was brought to the Court at Baghdad in ,771 and was 
used as a model in Arabic by Ibrahim b. Habib al Fazari 
and Yaqub b. Tariq; and the treatise of Aryabhatta com- 
posed in 500, from which Abul-Hasan al Ahwazi derived 
his tables of the planetary movements. ... 

To these selections from Indian books there was soon 
added the Arabic translation of the Pahlavi tables entitled 
Zik-i-shatroayar (“royal astronomical tables”) compiled in 


” A. synodical . month, the interval between two conjunctions of the sun 
and moon, is 29 d. 12 h. 44 in. It was founded on the most obvious determi- 
nation of the moon’s course and and furnished the original month of the 
Greeks, which was taken in round numbers at 30 days. By combining the 
course of the sun with that of the moon, the tropical year- was assumed at a 
rough computation to consist of 12 unations or 360 days. See Astron. of the 
Ancients by Lewis, p. 16. . ‘ 
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the last period of the Sassanian empire ; but about the 11th 
centurj?- A.D. thej' ceased to be used. 

Tlie Greek influence was the last in order of time, but 
first in order of importance. It introduced into Muslim 
astronoiu}* the geometrical representation of the celestial 
movement. .The first (and unsatisfactoiy) Arabic transla- 
tion of the Alnwgcsl dates from about 800 A.D. ; it was 
followed b^' two other versions much superior (in 828 and 
c. 850.) Translations of other Greek works on astronom}’’, 
esp. Tables were made later in large numbers. 

(The author of the above account, Signior C. A. Nallino, has 
treated the subject much more fully in Hastin.gs's Encyclopaedia of 
Religion and Ethics, xii. 94-101, under "Sun Moon and Stars”. 

— [/. Sarkar.] 


1:RA of the HINDUS 

The creation of Brahma is taken as its commencement 
and each of his daj-s is an epoch. Thej’’ assert that when 
70 kal()s are completed, each consisting of 4 Yugs“ and the 
total of these being 4,320,000 jj-ears, a Manu appears. He 
is the offspring of the volition of Brahma and his co-operator 
in the creation. In each of his days fourteen successive 
Manus arise. At this time which is the beginning of the 
51st year of the age of Brahma, there have been six Manus, 
and of the seventh, 27 kalfjs have elapsed, and three Yugs 
of the 28th, and of the fourth Yug, 4,700 3 '^ears. In the 
beginning of the present Yug, Raja Judhishthira con- 
quered the universe and being at the completion of an epoch, 
constituted his own reign an era and since that time to the 
present which is the fortieth of the Divine era, 4,696 3 ^ears 
have elapsed. It continued in observance 3,044 3 'ears. 
After him Bikramajit-' reckoned from his own accession to 


” Vi:., the S.itya or Krita, Treta, Dwapar and Kali; the first comprises 
1,728,000 years; the’ second, 1,290,000, the third, 864,000, the fourth, 432,000— 
being a total of 4,320,000. For Hindu Cosmogony and Cosmolog>-, Hastings’s 
Encyclo. of RcUgion, iv. 155-IGl (H. Jacobi) and Hindu Calendar, ibid., v. 
870 (Ho])kiiis.) The best and most detailed praetical table is Swatni-Kannu 
Pillai’s Indian Ephoncris, 7vols. (1922), which supersedes all earlier and 
.smaller works, but it covers only 700 — 1999 A.D. Q. Sarkar.] 

The first is Svayambhuva (as sprung from Svayam-bhu, the self-existent,) 
the author of the famous Code : the next five are Svarochesha,’ Uttama, 
Tamasa, Raivata, Chr.kshusha ; the seventh is called Vaivasvata, or the Sun- 
born and is the Jfanu of the present period, — conjectured to be Noah, as the 
first^^ is thought to be Adam. — Prinsep’s Useful Tables. 

“ This era to which the luni-solar sj-stem is exclusively adapted is called 
Sanvat, Vulg. Sambat. It began when 3044 years of the Kali Yng had 
elapsed, i.c., 57 years before Christ, so that if any year, say 4925 of the Kali 
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the throne and thus in some measure gave relief to mankind. 
He reigned 135 years. In this year 1652 years have since 
then gone by. They relate that a youth named Salbahan,^^ 
was victorious through some supernatural agency and took 
the Raja prisoner on the field of battle. Since the captive 
was not deserving of death, he treated him with considera- 
tion and . asked him if he had any request to make. He 
replied that though all his desire was centred in retirement 
from the world and in the worshipr of the one Supreme 
Creator, he still retained the wish that his era might not 
be obliterated from the records of the age. It is said that 
the boon was granted, and although he introduced his own 
era, he did not interfere with the observance of the other. 
Since this era, 1517 years have expired, and they believe 
that it will continue in use for 18,000 years more, after 
which Raja Bijiyabhinandan will institute a new era from 
his own reign which will last 10,000 years. Then Naga 
Arjun will come to the throne and promulgate another era 
which will continue for 400,000 years, after which Kalki,^^ 
whom they regard as an avatar, will establish a fresh era 
to last 821 years. These six are considered the principal 
eras ‘and are called Saka, for there were many epochs and 
each termed '‘Sanpat.’’^^ After the invasion of Salbahan, 
the era of Bikramajit was changed from “Saka” to 
“Sanpat,” After the expiration of these six, the Sat^® Yug 
will re-commence and a new epoch be instituted. 

The Hindu ■ astronomers regard the months and years 
as of four kinds — ^Ist, “Saurmas,” which is the sun’s con- 
tinuance in one sign of the Zodiac, and such a year consists 


Yug be proposed and the last expired year of Vikramaditya be required, 
subtract 3044 therefrom and the result, 1^1, is the year sought. To convert 
Samvat into Christian years, subtract, 57; unless they are less than 58 in 
which case deduct the amount from 58 and the result will be the date B.C. 
This era is in general use throughout Hindustan properly so called . — Uspjul 
Tables, Part II, p, 26. 

Salivahan, a mythological prince of Deccan who opposed Vikramaditya 
raja of Ujjain. His capital was Pratishthana on the Godaveri. The Sfik& 
era, dates from his birth and commences on the 1st BysSkh, 3179. K. Y. 
which fell on Monday, 14th March, 78 A.D. Julian style. — Ibid. p. 22. 

” Vishnu, in his future capacity of. destroyer of the wicked and liberator 
of the world. This is to constitute the tenth and last avatar and is to take 
place at the end of the four yugs. He is to re-appear as a Brahman, in the 
town of Sambhal, in the family of Vishnu Sarmd. 

** Properly ‘Sanwat.’ .SSkd signifies an era or epoch and is generally 
applied to that of Sdlivahan. 

The text is here in error. The full stop after ast nullifies., the sense. 
It should be omitted together with the alif of ast. The sentence is then 
complete and the meaning obvious and consistent. Sat is . the ordinary 
Persian transliteration of the Sanskrit safya. 
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of clays, lo Qharisr^ 80 pals, and 22 J/ hipals; 2 nd, 
"Chandranias,” wliicli is computed from the first da,v of 
the moon’s increase to the niiiht of the new moon. This 
year ..is of 80 .! days, 22 cr/mm*' and one 'pal/ The begiii- 
ninj; of the year is reckoned from the entry of the sun into 
Aries. This month consists of 30 lunar days {iiihi). Kadi 
twelve decrees of the moon’s course, reckonin.u from its 
dejiarture from conjunctioir'’ with the sun is a tHhi : and 
from file shiwness or sliced of the moon's progress there is 
a difi'erence in the number of i^haris from a maximum of 
{>;■) to a minimum of o-l. The first, tiihi is called Pariwa ; 
the Second Duj ; the third Tij ; the fourth Chauth ; the fifth 
Panchamin ; the sixlii Chhntli; the seventh Saptamin ; the 
eii;hth Asluamin; the ninth Xanmin ; the tenth Dasmin ; 
tile eleventh Ivkadasi ; the twelfth Dnadasi ; the thirteenth 
Tinidasi ; the fourteenth Chaiidas; the iifleenth Puranmasi ; 
and from the UUli to the 20 th. they use the same names 
lip to the ]-lth. ^'he 30lh is called Aniawas. From Pariwa 
the 1st to the loth tliey call Sliukla-pachch, and the other 
half Kishna-pachcli. .^onie beitin the month from the 1st 
of Ki.dina-pachch. In their ephenierides jicncrally the 
year is .•iolar and the month lunar. 

And since the lunar year is less than the .solar bt’ ten 
days, 08 iiharis 20 pals and 22 ,lf hip(Tls, on the calculation 
of a mean rate of nic.tion of the sun aud moou, the difference, 
after 2 years, 8 months, 15 days aud 3 gharis, would 
amount to one month, and accordinj: to the rcekoninif in 
the ephenieris would occur in not more than 3 years or in 
less than 2 years and one month. Accordiiyu to the first 
calculation, there is this difTcrence in every twelve months 
and in such a year they reckon one month twice : according 
to the latter ."system, in every .«;olar month when there are 
two conjunctions,” and this must necessarily occur between 


A ini!inU-«, n pitl 24 mtoiuIs. .t liif'iil, n secoml. This would 

j,'ivc (J liiiuts, 12 Hiimitci :tn<l 22'.' MH’ond>, wlitrc.i.* ai'onrdinj* to our cnlcul.i- 
lii'ii, it sluiuld l»t‘ .S Itours, 4S in. -IT', s, very ni'.irly. 

’’ Tiitfi nii:m>: tin- fnl is our ralcul.-itioii exactly. 

The year eoinmenres at the true instant of conjunction with the sun 
and im«)n, that is on the new moon which innnediately precedes the begin- 
ning of the .solar ye-tr, falling, somewhere within the oO or 31 days of the 
solar month Chailra. The day «-f conjunction (aiiiilt’a.syi'l) is the last day of 
the expired month; the first «'f the new month iK-ing the day after conjunc- 
tion. The mills are computed ticcordiiig to apf'arciil time, yet registered in 
(Ml time. I’or the comprehension of this perplexing notation I refer the 
reader to the Vsfftil Tables. I’ari II, p. 2-1. 

*’ When two new moons fall within one solar month, the name of the 
Cfirrespomling lunar month is repeated, the vear being then iutercalarv or 

3 
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Cliait and Knar {asviii) and does not go be 3 ’'ond these seven 
months. The}’’ tenn this intercalary month Adhik {added), 
vulgarly called Laund. . ‘ 

The third kind of month is Sawan Mas. They fix its 
commencement at any daj^ thej’^ please ; it is completed in 
thirt}^ da 3 ’s. The 3 ’^ear is 360 da 3 ’^s. 

^ The fourth, Nachhattar, is reckoned from the time the 
moon qiiits an}’’ mansion to her retuni thereto. This 
month consists of ‘27 da 3 ’s and the 3 >'ear of 324. 

The number of the seasons is, with them, six^° and 
each they call JRf/ir. The period that the sun remains in Pisces 
and Aries, the}' term Basant ; this is the temperate season : 
when in Taurus and Gemini, Girekham, the hot season; in 
Cancer and Leo, Barkha, the rainy season; in Virgo and 
Libra, Sard, the close of the rainy season and the beginning 
of winter; in Scorpio and Sagittarius, Hemant, winter; in 
Capricornus and Aquarius, Shishra, the season between 
winter and spring. 

They divide the year likewise into three parts : to each 
they give the name of Kal, beginning from Phagun. They 
call the four hot months DhitpkaJ; the four rainy months 
Barkhakal and the four cold months Sitkal. Throughout 
the cultivable area of Hindustan, there are but three 
seasons. Pisces, Aries, Taurus and Gemini are the 
summer; Cancer, Leo, Virgo, Libra, the rains; Scorpio, 
Sagittarius, Capricornus and Aquarius, the winter. The 
solar year they divide into two parts. The first beginning 
with Aries to the extreme of Virgo they term Uttargol, 
which is the sun’s progress to the north of the Equator, 
and from the beginning of Libra to the extreme of Pisces, 
Dakkhangol, the sun’s course to the south of the Equator. 
Also from the first of Capricorn to the end of Gemini, they 
call Uttardyan, the sun’s northern declination (the summer 
solstice) : and from the 1st of Cancer to the end of Sagitta- 
rius Dachchhandyan, or the sun’s southern declination (the 
winter solstice). Many events, occurring in the first of 
these divisions, especially death, are deemed fortunate. 

The Nycthemeron they divide into 60 equal parts and 
to each they give the name of ghatis, more commonly ghari. 
Each ghari is subdivided into the same number of parts, 

containing 13 months. The t^vo months of the same name are distinguished 
hy the terms adJiika (added) and iiija (proper or ordinary). U. T. p. 23. 

Of two sidereal months each, the succession of which is alwa 3 ’s the 
same : but the vicissitudes of climate in them will depend upon the position 
of the equinoctial colure. — V, T. II, 18, 
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each of which they call pal. In the same way they appor- 
tion the palj and each part the 3 i^ term nari and also bipal. 
Each iidri is equal to six respirations of a man of an equable 
temperament, undisturbed b57’ running, the emotions of 
anger and the like. 

.A man in good health respires 360 times in the space 
of one ghari, and 21,600 times in a N 3 ’cthemeron. Some 
affirm that the breath which is respired, the 3 ^ term Swas 
and that which is inspired Parswas, and both together the 3 ^ 
called a paran. Six pardns make a pal, and 60 pals a ghari. 
An astronomical hour which is the 24th part of a N 3 !'cthe- 
meron is equal to gharis. Each night and each da37- is 
again dmded into 4- parts, each of which is called a pahr, 
but these are not all equal. 

The Khatdi era. 

The37 reckon from the creation of the world, which in 
their belief took place 8,8S4 TFfl«5 and 60 3 ’'ears previous 
to the present date. Each Wan is 10,000 3 ^ears. The 3 ’' 
believe that the duration of the world will be 300,00*0 
— according to some 360,000. The 3 ’- emplo 3 >' the 
natural solar 3 ^ear and the natural lunar month. They 
begin the 3 ^ear from the sun’s mid passage through 
Aquarius. Muhiuddin^* Maghrebi places it at the 16th 
degree, others between the 16th and 18th. The 3 ^ divide 
the N 3 ^cthemeron into 12 Chdghs. Each of which is sub- 
divided into 8 Kehs, and to eve 3 ’' one of these they give a 
different name. 

The 3 ^ divide the N 3 ^cthemeron also into Feueks. For 
this computation of time the 3 ’’ have three C 3 'cles, viz., 
Shdng Wan, Jung Wan, and Khd Wan, each comprising 
60 3 ^ears and each 3 ^ear of the C 3 '^cle is d^ned b 3 ’’ a double®^ 


** He was a distingnished philosopher and mathematician in the service 
of tlie Sultan of Aleppo. Sumamed al Mughrebi from his having been 
educated in Spain and Africa, associated in A. H. 658 with Nasir-u’ddin Tusi 
in tile superintendence of the observatory at Muragha, and shared in the 
composition of the Elkhani tables. D’Herbelot. See D’Herb. (Vol. IV. p. 42.) 
on this nomenclature and his tables of tiie cycles. For Cliinese era, Hastings* 
Ency., iii. 82. 

The word badu inai* also gramma ticall}- but in point of fact less 
accurately apply to the cycle. The following explanation taken from the 
Useful Tables ^art II. p. 14-15 under ‘Chinese era’), will elucidate the text. 
They have two series of words, one of teri and the other of twelve words; 
a combination of the first words in botli orders is the name of the 1st year; 
the next in each series are taken for the 2nd year, and so to tiie 10th; in 
the 11th, the series of 10 being exliausted, they begin again with the first 
combining it with tiie eleventii of the second series; in the 12th 3 'ear, tiie 
second word of tiie first series is combined with the twelfth of the second; 
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notation. The revolution of the C 3 ^cle is marked by a series 
of ten and a series of twelve symbols. The hrst is employed 
for the notation of the year and the day; tlie second is 
similarly applied and is likewise horary. By the combina- 
tion of these two series, they form the cycle of 60 and work 
out detailed calculations. 


The Turkish Era. 

Called also the Uighuri. It is similar to the foregoing, 
except that this C37cle is based on the series of 12. They, 
reckon their years and days after the same manner, but it 
is said that some astronomical tables also emi)lo 3 ^ the series 
of 10. The commencement of their era- is unknown. Abu 
Raihan (Albiruui) sa 3 ^s^^ that the Turks add nine to the 
incomplete Syromacedonian 3 '’ears and divide it by 12 : and 
in whatever animal the remainder terminates, counting 
from the Sign of the Mouse, the 3 >’ear is named therefrom. 
But weighed in the balance of experiment,- this is found 
wanting by one year. The intention, undoubtedly, is to 
carry the remainder down the animal signs of the series, 


for the 13th- year, the third word of Uie -first list with the first of the second 
list is taken, that list also being now exhausted. Thus designating the series 
of 10 by Roman letters, and that of 12 by italics, the cycle of CO will stand 
thus. 


1 a a 

21 a i 

41 a c 

2 b b 

22 b k 

42 b f 

3 c c 

23 d 1 

43 c g 

4 d d 

24 d in 

44 d h 

See 

25 e a 

45 c i 

6 f f 

2G f b 

46 f k 

7 g g 

27 g c 

47 g 1 

8h h 

28 h d 

48 h m 

9 i i 

29 i c 

49 i a 

10 k k 

30 k f 

SO k b 

11 a 1 

31 a g 

51 a c 

12 b in- 

32 b h 

52 b d 

is c a 

33 c i 

53 c e 

14 d b 

34 d k 

54 d f 

15 e c 

35 e 1 

55 e g 

IG f d 

36 f m 

56 f h 

17 g e 

.37 g a 

57 g i 

18 h f 

38 h b 

58 h k 

19 i g 

39 i c 

59 i 1 

20 k h 

40 k d 

60 k 111 


The first cycle, according to the Jesuits, began in February 2397 B.C. ; 
we are now, therefore, in the 72nd cycle, the 28lh of which will begin in 1890. 
To find the Chinese time, multiply the elapsed cycle by 60, and add the odd 
years : then if the tune be before Christ, subtract the sum from 2398 ; but 
after Christ, .subtract 2397 from it; the remainder will be the year required. 

” This reference I have not been able to trace in Albiruni’s /UltUr ill 
Baqiya, or his India. [Jarrett] The Turkish era has fallen into disuse, but 
the names of the Cyclic years as borrowed in Indo-China, Champa and Japan, 
arc given in Iiasting.s, Eiicycl,, iii. 110-115. [J. S.] 
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and beginning from the Mouse, to adopt the name of the 
animal in which it terminates. Although the commence- 
ment of the era is unknown, j^^et we gather sufficient infor- 
mation regarding the 3^ear of the c5^cle and its name. And 
if 7 5’-ears be added to the imperfect 3'ears of the Maliki era, 
dividing hy 12, whatever remains is the year of the animal 
reckoning from the Mouse. This will prove correct accord- 
ing^^ to the following series. 

Names of the twelve years of the Cycle. 

1. Sijq&u, the Mouse. 2. Ud, the Ox. 3. Pars, the 
Leopard. 4. Tawishqdn, the Hare, 5. Loiy, the Dragon, 
6. Y^ildu, the Serpent. 7. Ywit, the Horse. 8. the 
Sheep. 9. jB/7j the Ape. 10. Tak/mhit, the Cock. 11. Yit, 
the Dog. 12. Taiikvz, the Hog. The}'^ add the word el 
to each of these words, which signifies ^’^ear. 

The Astrological Era. 

The astrologers reckon from the Creation and assert 
that all the planets were then in Aries. The j^ear is solar. 
According to their calculation, from that time to the pre- 
sent 184,696 3*ears have elapsed. 

The Era of Adam. 

Its beginning dates from his birth. The 3’'ears are 
solar, the months lunar. According to the Elkhani tables, 
5',353 solar 3^ears have elapsed to the present date. But 
some of those possessing a book of divine revelation make 
it 6,346 solar 3^ears ; others 6,938 solar : others again,, 
6,920, solar, but according to what has been reported from 
learned Christians, it is 6,793. 

The Jczoish Era. 

Begins with the creation of Adam. Their years are 
natural, solar : their months, artificial, lunar. They 
reckon their months and da3^s like the Arabians according 
to an intermediate system. The 3^ears is of two kinds, viz.. 
Simple, which is not intercalar3'^, and Composite, in which 

These 12 signs of the Zodiac exactly correspond with the animals in 
the series of the Japanese Cycle given in the Useful Tables, but the vernacular 
names _ are_ different. The calculations based on them are vaguel}' stated : 
in Albiruni’s Chroitology. some information may be obtained from the Rules 
for the reduction of Eras. 
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an intercalation is effected. Like the Hindus they inter- 
calate a month eyery,4hree years.^® 

The Era of the Deluge. 

This era is computed from this event; the year is 
natural, solar, the month natural, lunar. The year begins 
from the entiy of the »Sun into Aries. Abu Ma’sliar of 
J3alkh based his calculations regarding the mean places of 
the stars on this era from which to the present year 4,69G 
years have elapsed. 

The Era of Bukhl Nassar {Nebuchadnezzar}. 

This monarch instituted an era from the beginning of 
his own reign. The 3 ^ear is solar, artificial, of 365 days 
without a fraction. The month, likewise, is of 30 days and 
five days are added at the end of the year, Ptolemy in his 
Almagest computed the planetary motions on this era.* 
Since its commencement 2,341 j’^ears have elapsed. 

The Era of Philipus {Arrhideeus}.^' 

Called also Filbus or Filqus. It is also known as the 
Era of Alexander of Macedon, It dates from his death. 
The 3 'ears and months are artificial, solar. Theon of 
Alexandria has based his calculations of the mean places 
of the stars in his Canon on this Era, and Ptolemy has 
recorded some of his observations regarding it, in the 
Almagest, Of this period, 1,917 years have elapsed. 

The Coptic Era.^ 

This is of ancient date. A1 Battani states that its 
years are solar, artificial, consisting of 365 da 3 ^s without 
a fraction. The Sultani tables say that its years and months 

’* Or 7 jiionllir, in 19 lunar years. Cf. Alljiruni's Chronology, p. 13, I*or 
tile Jev.i h <ra, Ilaslitajs's Encyclo, Hi. 117-123, after v/liicli Prinsep's 
Uscftil Tah, a, S is iinneec'.sary. I'or llie era of Nebuchadnezz-'ir, Kncycto. 
of If lam, Hii'ler JSukhUWaiar (i. 781) ainl under Tarlhh (Suppl. 231.) Tlic 
,\rrdj-. lirue naifouiidtd N.nlj'jnassar v.-itli Nebuchadnezzar (though 143 years 
•/•ptiriit- th»- tv;o.) I'toletny nuiV.es this era begin in 742 H.C. For oalculating 
d-it<-s in thi-; syierii, fee l'rin'ep’.s U refill Tab. ii. 9, [J. S,] 

*’ He ’.vas half brother of Alexander the Oreat, the son of Philip and a 
A nirtlf I'hilinna of Lari'.r-a. Prinsep’s U. T. ii, 10, ICnc. /slant, Supp. 

231, til! . era began on 12 Nov, 324 IJ.C. 

" Tli! i"- the era of Diocletian e,r the Martvrs; v,-as much used by tho 
t’hri tiati V. riter- till the intro'luf lion of the Chrfstian era in the Clh century, 
and !, till eaij.Ioved bv the ,\by-sinians .and Copts, It dates from 29 th 
Auyu t, 2^.5. Prm ep, jj. 7, j:„cy. Isl. iv. 1211. 
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resemble the S.vro-Macedoiiian. It has the same intercala- 
tions, but the Coptic intercalar3^ da3's precede those of the 
S3n‘o-Macedonian b3' six months. 

The Syro-Maccdonian Era. 

The 3'ears and months are artificial, solar, and the3’’ 
reckon the 3-ear at 36534 da3's exactl3'. In some astronomi- 
cal observations, the fraction in excess is less than 
According to Ptolenn-, it is 14 m. 48 s. The Elkhani 
observations make the minutes the same, but 32 seconds 
and 30 thirds. According to the calculations of the 
Cathavans the minutes arc the same, and 36 seconds, 57 
thirds; to the recent Gurgani observations, the minutes 
agree, with 33 .seconds; the Maghrebi has 12 m. : the 
Battani, 13 m. 36 s. Muhi3'uddin Maghrebi sa3^s that some 
of the S3-ro-^Iaccdonian calculations make the fraction 
more than a quarter, others less than a quarter, and thus a 
quarter has been taken as the medium. Others assert that 
the S3-ro-Macedonian.s have b3' observation determined the 
fraction to l)c a full %. Conscquentl3' it is a natural solar 
3'ear, although Mulla ’AH Kushji makes it a solar 3'ear 
even on the first mentioned basis. This era dates from 
the death of Alexander the seconds [corr. IV] Bicoruuius, 
but was not emplo3'ed till 12 3-ears after his death. Others 
assert that he established it in the 7 th 3-ear of his reign 
when he set out from Macedonia, his kingdom, bent on 
foreign conquest. MuhiVuddin Mughrebi on the other 
hand, states that it began with the reign of Seleucus 
(Nicator) who founded Antioch. This era was in use both 
with the jews and S3-rians. The3- relate that when 
Alexander the .son of Pliilip marched from Greece to the 
conquest of Persia, he passed through Jerusalem. Sum- 
moning the learned Jews of S3'ria he directed them to dis- 
continue the Mosaical era and to emplo3'^ his own. The3- 
thus answered him. “Our forefathers never observed an3'^ 
era above a thousand 3-ears and this 3-ear our Era will 
complete the thousand ; from next 3'ear, therefore, th3^ 
command shall be obe3-ed.’’ And the3’’ acted accordingl3^ 
And this took place in Alexander’s 27 th 3'ear. Some main- 
tain that this Grecian era is of Hebrew origin. Kush3'ar in 
his Jami’ sa3's that there is no difference between the S3'ro- 
Macedonian and the S3'rian era, except in the names of the 
months. The S3’Tian 3'ear begins on the 1st da3' of Tishrin 
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111 Awwal. This liapiDeiied formerly when the sun was in 
the 4th degree of Libra, and now falls on the ll.th.^® With 
the S5’'ro-Macedonians, that date is the 1st of Qaniini i Sani, 
when the sun is near the 20th degree of Capricorn. Battfini 
mentions this era^® as beginning with Philip, father of 
Alexander Bicorniitus, but that he called it after his son to 
exalt his fame ; and lie has based on it the calculation of tlie 
mean places of the planets in his Canon. Of this era 1905 
j’^ears have elapsed. 


The Angustan Era. 

He was the first of the Roman Emperors. The birth 
of Jesus Christ happened in his reign. The era begins with 
his accession. The 3'ear is the same as the Syro-Mace- 
donian, and the months are Coptic; the last month in the 
common years has 35 da3^s and in leap 3*ears 30. Of this 
era 1623 5'’ears have elapsed.^® 

The Christian Era. 

Begins with the birth of Jesus Christ. The 3^ear con- 
sists, like the Syro-Macedonian, of 305 d. 5 h. At the end 
of 4 years, they add a da3^ to the end of the second month. 
The beginning of their N3^cthemeron is reckoned from mid- 
night. Like the Arabians, the3^ name the days of the week, 
beginning with Sunday. The commencement of their 3^ear, 
some take to be the entiy of the sun in Capricorn : others, 
from the 8th degree of the same. 

The Era of Antoninus of Rome. 

It begins with his accession [138 A.D.J. The years 
are Syro-Macedonian, the months Coptic. Ptolem3’^ deter- 

** Another reading is 15Ui. Gladwin has 16th. Better known as the 
Seleucid era, began on 1 Oct. 312 B.C. (acc. to Ginzel.) Eiicy. Islam, Supp - 
231; also iv. 1211. 

” There is a discrepancy among chronologcrs as to the commencement 
of this era. Some determiiie it to the 1st October 312 Brc. (W. Smith, CL- 
Dic. art Selene); the U. T. (ii. li) places it, 311 y. 4 m. B.C. The Syrian 
Greeks began their years in September, other Syrians in October : the Jews, 
about the autumnal equinox. It is used in the book of Alaccabees and 
appears to have begun in Nisan. Supposing it to begin on 1st September 
312 B.C. ; to reduce it to our era, subtract 311 y. 4 m. 

The Spanish era of the Caesars is reckoned from Isl January, 38 B.C., 
being the year following the conquest of Spain by Augustus. It was. much 
used in Africa, Spain, and the south of France. By a Synod held in 1180, 
its use was abolished in all the churches dependent on Barcelona. Pedro IV 
of Arragon abolished it in 1350. John of Castile in 1382. It continued to be 
used in Portugal till 1455. — U. T., ii. 11. But Enc. Islam, Supp. 231, differs ; 
"its epoch 14 Feb. 27 B.C,”, 
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mined the position of the fixed stars in his A Imagest on this 
era of which 1,457 years have elapsed. 

The Em of Diocletian*^ of Rome. 

He was a Christian emperor. The era begins with his 
accession. The years are S5'TO-Macedonian, the months 
Coptic ; 1,010 3’^ears have since elapsed. 

The Em of the Hijra. 

In pre-Islamic times, the Arabs had various eras, such 
as the building of the Ka‘bah, and the sovereignt}’- of 
Omar'*- b. Rabii’a to whom was due the rise of idolatr}'^ in 
Hijaz, and this continued in use till the 3>-ear of the 
Elephant,^* which the3’’, in turn, obser\'ed as a fresh epoch, 
Ever3’^ Arab tribe constituted an3!- important event in their 
histoiy, an era. In the time of the prophet this thread 
of custom had no coherence, but from the date of the Hijra, 
the37^ gave each 3'ear a special name. Thus that 3'ear was 
called the “3'ear of Permission,” that is, the permission to 
go from Mecca to Medina. The second 3'ear was named 
the “3'ear of Command,” i.e., to fight the unbelievers.'*^ 

** The name in the text is Diocletian. Abul Fazl evidently meant Constan- 
tine, but probably following the text of Albirnni, (CUronol) he copied the 
heading of the Era of Diocletian, witliout noticing in the body of the passage, 
the diange of name to Constantine, as the 1st Christian Emperor. The 
number 1010 is an error. Gladwin has 1410. If Abnl Fazl counts from tlie 
era of Diocletian .\.D. 2S4, the intermediate years would be about 1310; if 
from A.D. 324, the date of Constantine’s sole mastership of the empire 1270, 
if from his proclamation as Emperor by tlie legions in 306, the number would 
be 1290. His father Constantius was proclaimed Caesar bv Diocletian in 
A.D. 292. 

An error (taken from Albirnni) for ’Amr-b-Lohayy, born about 167 A.D., 
was king of Hijaz; for his genealogj- see Ency. Isl. i. 336, and Cans, de 
Perc. Essai Sur 1‘hist. Arab. Tabl. I'l, The great tribe of Khuzaa’h 

trace their descent from him. VTiilst at Balka in Syria, he had seen its 
inhabitants practising idolatry; their idols, they averred, protected and 
favoured tliem, granting rain at their prayers. At his request they presented 
him with the idol, Hqbal, which he set np in Mecca and introduced its 
worship. 

■“ 570 A.D. die year in which Mahomed was bom, and the name of 
whicli commemorates the defeat of Abraha, the Ethiopian king of Yaman. 
Quran, Sura 105. 

■“ The 3rd year was called, the year of die trial. 


4th 

91 

II 

II 

year of Congratulation on the occasion of 
marriage. 

5th 

II 

II 

If 

year of die earthquake. 

Gth 

II 

II 

II 

year of inquiring. 

7di 

II 

II 

II 

year of victory. 

Sth 

II 

II 

II 

year of equality. 

9th 

II 

II 

II 

year of exception. 

10th 

II 

II 

II 

year of farewell. 

Chrondl. Albirnni, Sachan, p. 35, 
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At tlie accession of tlie second Caliph (Omar), Abn Musa 
Asha’ri/® governor of Yaman made the following represen- 
tation : “Your despatches have arrived dated the month 
of Shaban. I cannot discover what date is understood b}- 
Shaban.” The Caliph summoned the learned. Some of the 
Jews admsed the use of their era. The sage Hurmuzau^® 
said; “the Persians have a computation which the^)^ call 
Mahroz” and this he explained. But as there were inter- 
calations in both, their skill in calculation was slight, he 
did not accept either but adopted the era of the Hi j rah. 
The month according to their S3’^stem is reckoned from the 
sight of one new moon, after the sun has completeh’ set; 
till the next is visible. It is never more than 30 nor less 
than 29 da3*s. It sometimes occurs that four successive 
months are of 30 da3?s, and three of 29. Chronologers put- 
ting aside calculations based on the moon’s appearance, 
reckon lunar months in two wa3’^s, viz.. Natural, which is 
the inten'al of the moon’s departure from a determinate 
position, with the sun in conjunction or opposition or the 
like to its return thereto; 2ndl3’’, Artificial; since the 
motions of the moon are inconstant and their methodisation 
• as well as an exact discrimination of its phases diflicult, 
its mean rate of motion is taken and thus the task is facili- 
tated. In the recent {Giirgaui) tables, this is 29 da3’^s, 12 
hours and 44 minutes.'*' The rule is this, that when the 
fraction is in excess of half, it is reckoned as one da3*. Thus 
when the excess is over a half, the3’^ take the month of 
Muharrani as 30 dar^s, and the second month 29, and so on 
alternateh’ to the last. In common 3J^ears, therefore, Dhil 
Hijjah is 29 da3rs. The mean lunar 3'^ear consists of 354 d. 
8 ii. 48 m.*® which is less than a solar artificial 3’ear b3’ 


Abu jMiisa A1 Asba’ri was one of the Companions, a native of Kufah. 
He joined tlie prophet at ^lecca and was a convert before the Flight to 
Medina. He was also one of the fugitives to Abj'ssinia and including his 
journey from Yaman to Mecca, shared in the unusual distinction of three 
flights.* Eucy. Islam, I. 481. 

■*' Humiuzan was a learned Persian, taken prisoner by Abu Slusa and sent 
to the Caliph Omar by 'whom his life was spared, though the grace was 
obtained with some difficulty. He subsequently became a convert. Ency. 
Islam, ii. 33S. Nawawi, Talizib-ul-AsmS. 

■‘• This is a lunation or synodical month, the interval between two con- 
junctions of the Sun and Mooii. The periodical month, as distinguished from 
this, is the time taken in transit by the moon from any point of the Zodiac 
back to Uie same point ; it consists of 27 d. 7 h. 43 m. Hence a lunar month 
is sometimes taken in round iiumbers at 28 d. and this is the length of a 
lunar month according to the law of England. I^ewis. Astr. of the Anc, 

p. 20. 

And 36 seconds. Ibid, 
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10 d. 21 -li. 12 m. Mirza Uhigli Beg lias based liis new 
Canon on this era of which. 1002 years have elapsed to the 
present time. 


The Era of Yazdajird. . 

He was the son of Shahr 3 ^ar Aparwez^® b. Hurinuz b. 
Noshirwan. It began with the accession of Janishid. After 
him eveiy succeeding monarch renewed his designation bj?^^ 
his own accession and Yazdajird also re-instituted it from 
his assumption of sovereignt 3 ’-.“ The years are like the 
Sin'o-Macedonian ; but the fraction in excess was reserved 
till at the end of 120 I'ears, it amounted to a whole month, 
and that 3 !'ear was reckoned at 13 months. The first inter- 
calation was after Farwardin, and it was called b 3 ' the name 
of that month. Then UrdibUiisht was twice counted and 
so on. When the era was renewed under the name of 
Yazdajird, and his authority terminated in disaster, the 
continuit 3 ’ of intercalation was neglected. The 3 'ears and 
months are artificial, solar. 963 3 "ears have since elapsed.®’ 

Note on the Hijera era. “The question on what day 
the 1 st Muharram of the year 1 A.H. fell is not 3 ’-et de- 
cided.” (Discussion of different theories; Encyclopcedia of 
Islam, Suppl. 231). 

“Authorities are not agreed on the exact date of the 
Hidjra. According to the most usual account, it took place 
on the 8 th Rabi’ I (20th Sept. 622 A.D.). But this would 
not be the date of the departure from Mecca but of the 
arrival in Medina. According to other versions, it was the 
2nd or the 12th Rabi’ I . . . . The' 8 th was preferred as it 
was a Monda 3 ^ According to a tradition, the Prophet is 
said to have answered when asked wh 3 ^ he observed Monda 3 ^ 
especialty, ‘on this da 3 ^ I was boi-n, on this da 3 * I received 
1113 ’- prophetic mission, and on this da 3 ^ I. migrated’. The 
fixing of the Hidjra as the beginning of the Muhammadan 
era dates from the Caliph ‘Omar. The traditions which tr 3 ’' 

In Albiruni, Slialiryar-b-Paiwez. Panvez or Aparwez signifies Victorious. 
Era of Yazdajird, Eucy. Islam. Supp. 232, also Prinsep’s Useful T. ji. 12. 
Eiwy. Islam, iv. 178, gives Yazdigird III. (r. 632-651 A.D.) after .Ardasliir III. 
(r. 628-630), with “several ephemeral rulers” between them. J. S. 

”A.D. 632. 

"In Persia, sinec the age of Zoroaster, the revolution of tlie smi has 
been known and celebrated as an annual festival, but after the fall of die 
Magian empire, die intercalation had been neglected : die fractions of minutes 
and hours were multiplied into "days, and the date of die spring was removed 
from the sign of .\ries to that of Pisces.’* Gibbon. Dccl. attd Fall, Vol. X. 
p. 367, Ed. 1797. 
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to trace it to the Prophet himself are devoid of -all proba- 
bility.” (Ency. Islam j ii. 302). 

In Ency. Islam, iv. 1210 (under Zamdn), there is a full 
discussion of the calendar adopted by the Muslims. 

“Although the era of Islam begins with the 15th (16th) 
of Jul37^, 622 A.D., the lunar 3’ear, peculiar to the Muslims, 
was not established till the 3^ear A.H. 10. When Muham- 
mad in that 3’^ear (A.D. 631) made his last pilgrimage to 
Mecca, .... he arranged . . . that the 3^ear should consist 
of 12 lunar months of 29, (28, 30) da3^s each, and that inter- 
calation (iiasi^) was to be forbidden {Quran, ix. 36 ff.) . . . 
The Meccans had had a more or less perfect solar 3!’ear 
(before this, as) the names of the mouths in part indicate 
clearty certain definite seasons of the year — a situation, in 
the case of a changeable lunar 3’^ear, evidentl3'^ out of the 
question. . . . The Arabs adopted the week of the Jews and 
Christians.” (K. Vollers in Hastings’s Encyclopcsdia of 
Religion, hi. 126-127). — J. Sarkar. 

The Maliki Era. 

It is also called Jalali. The Persian Era was used at 
that period. Through the interruption of continuit3’’ in in- 
tercalation, the commencements of the 3>’ears fell into con- 
fusion. At the instance of Sultan Jalaluddin®* Malik Shah 
Saljuki, Omar Kha3^3'am and several other learned men 
instituted this era. The beginning of the 3'ear was deter- 
mined from the sun’s entr3’^ into Aries. The years and 
months were at first Natural, but now the month is the 
■ ordinar3^ Artificial. Each month consists of 30 da3^s and 
at the end of Isfanddrmuz, the3’^ add 5 or 6 da3>'s. Of this 
era, 516 3’^ears have elapsed. 

The Klmii Era 

dates from the reign of Ghazan“ Khan and is founded on 
the Elkhani tables. The years and months are Natural, 

A brilliant sketch of his life may be read in Gibbon, Ch. 57, and- jEhc. 
Isl. iii. 211. l‘'or- his era Ency. Islam, i. 1006 (under DjalSli), also iv. 672 
(under Tariklt) and iii. 888 (under Nawniz.) The era begins on 15 March 
1079 A.D. 

Ghazan Klian, Mahmud, eldest son of Arghun, the 8th from Slangu 
Klian son of Jenghiz, of the Moghul Tartar or llkhanian Dynastj* of Persia. 
He ascended the Uirone in A, H. 694 (.\.D. 1294) and was succeeded by 
Ghiasu’ddin Au-gaptn Klinda bandah Muhammad, A. H. 703 (A. D. 1303). 
V. T. V. 11, p. 146. The Ilkhani era, in Ency. Isl. Supp. 232, Ghazan Kh, 
in ibid. ii. 149. 
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of ancient sages, the 'paragon of the house of wisdom, set 
himself to the fulfilment of this object, and taking as his 
base the recent Gmrgani Canon, began the era with the 
accession of his Imperial Majesh*. The splendour of visible 
sublimity which had its manifestation in the lord of the 
universe commended itself to this chosen one, especially as 
it also concentrated the leadership of the world of spiritual- 
ity, and for its cognition by vassals of auspicious mind, the 
characteristics of the- dirine essence were ascribed to it, and 
the glad tidings .of its perpetual adoption proclaimed. The 
years and months are natural, solar, without intercalation 
and the Persian names of the months and days have been 
left unaltered. The da3’s of the month are reckoned from 
29 to 32, and the two daj's of the last are called Roz o Shah 
(Da^* and Night). The names of the months of each era are 
tabulated for facility’ of reference. [Tr. ’s note. The Uighur 
and Coptic months are spelt differenth* b^' Albiruni from 
Abul Fazl. The spelling of the Jewish month names also 
is incorrect in the printed text of the Ain.'] 
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Hindu — 

months. 

Khatai M 

months. 

The to 

Uighur Era. 
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V 

t/2 

OS 
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The Era of p> 

the Jews. 

7. 
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cas 

Si OJ 

The Era of « 

Nabonasar. 

The Era of 

Philipus Arrhi-S® 
daeus. 

10. 
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o Cfi 

-g* 

p=?5 

Chait 

Chaii'W'eh 

Aram Av. 



Tishri 


Thoth ‘ 

Thoth 

Thoth 

Baisakh 

Zhezheweh 

Ikandi Ay. 


9> 
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( wail 

9> 

Bapeh 

Bapeh 

Paopi 

Jetli 

Samweh 

Ochanj Av. 
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Hater 
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Asarli 

Harwell 

D'ardaiij Av. 
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Kahak 

Kehak 

Khawak 

Sanwan 

Uweh 
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Tubah 

Tubah 

Tvbi 
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Luweli 

Altinj Av. 
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Amsher 

Amsher 

Makhir 

Knnwar 

Cheweh 

Yetinj Av. 
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Barmahat 

Phamanotli 

Katik 

Baweh 

Saksanj Av. 
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Pharmntlii 

Aghaxi 
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HI 
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Bashans 

Pachon 

Pus 

Shabweh 
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Slagh 
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.Abib 

Epiphi 
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The events of the world recorded in chronological 
sequence, are accounted the science of history, and he who 
is proficient in them, is a historian. Many writings in this 
branch of knowledge regarding India, Khata, the Franks, 
Jews and other peoples are extinct. Of the Muhammadan 
sect, the first who in Hijaz occupied himself with this subject 
was Muhammad-b-Ishaq, then follow Wahab-b-Murabbih, 
Waqidi, Asma’i, Tabari, Abu A’bdullah Muslim-b- 
Quta5’’bah, Aa’tham of Kufa, Muhammad Muqanna, Hakim 
A’li Miskawaih, Fakhruddin Muhammad-b-Ali, Daud 
Sulaiman Binakiti, Abul Faraj, Tmadu-ddin-b-Kathir, 
Muqaddasi, Abu Hanifah Dinawari, Muhammad-b- Abdullah 
Masa’udi, Ibn Khallakan, Yafa'i, Abu Nasr Utbi.; amongst 
the Persians, Firdausi Tusi, AIjuI Hasan Baihaqi, Abul 
Husain author of the Tarikh-i-KJnisrawi, Khwajah Abul 
Fazl 'Baihaqi, A’bbas-b-Musa’b, Ahmad-b-Sayyar, Abu 
Ishaq Bazz’az, Muhammad Balkhi, Abul Qasim Ka’bi, 
Abu’l Hasan Farsi, Sadruddin Muhammad author of the 
. Tajul-Maasir, {Corona monumentornin) , Abu Abdullah 
Juzjahi (author of the Tahqqat4-N asiri) , Kabiruddin Iraqi, 
Abul Qasim Kashi, author of Ztibdah {Lactis jlos), Khwajah 
Abul Fazl, author of the Makhzan nl Baldghat {Promkiarittni 
eloqnentioe) and Fadhail-iil-Mnhik [Virtutes j>rincipiim 
prcesianies) A’lauddin Juwaini, brother of the Khwajah 
Shamsuddin, author of a Diwan, (he wrote the Tdrikh 
Jahduknshd, Historia orbis terrarxim victrix), Hamdullah 
Mustaufi Qazwini, Qadhi Nidham Baydhawi, Khwajah 
Rashidi Tabib, Hafiz Abru, and other trustworth3’- writers. 

For a long time past, likewise, it has been the practice 
to record current events b}!^ a chronogram and to make the 
computation of 5'’ears appear from a single word, a hemis- 
tich and the like, and this too they term a date; as for 
instance, for the accession of his Majesty, they have devised 
the words Nasrat-i-Akbar {victoria insignis) and Kam 
Bakhsh {Optatis respondens), but the ancients practised it 
little : thus the following was written on Avicenna, — 


The .Demonstration of Truth, Abu A‘li Sina, 

Entered in Shaja* (373) from non-existence into being. 
In Shasa (391) he acquired complete knowledge. 

In Takaz (427) he bade the world farewell, 
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niOGRAPIIICAI, NOTUS 

“The whole of this series of authors is taken bodil}'^ 
and in the same order by Abul Fazl from the Raudhat-us- 
^afd without acknowledgement.’’ (/-/. 5. Jarett.) 

For convenience of printing and also of stud}', Jarrett’s 
notes on the ancient authors, a bare list of whose names is 
given by Abul I'azl, have been here collected in one place, 
instead of being dispersed as separate footnotes. For more 
modern and detailed information consult the ILucyclopecdia 
of under each name.’’ (/. Sarkar.) 

Md.-b-Ishdq , — author of the well-known work AI 
Mai;]ulzi u-a's .Siyar (c.xpeditiones bcllicae et biographia;) ; 
he was a native of Medina and as a traditionist held a high 
rank, and regarded by Al-Bukhari and As-Shafa’i as the 
first authority on the Muslim conquests. He died at 
Baghdad A.H. 351 (A.D. 7()S). It is from his work that 
Ibn Hisham extracted the materials for his life of the 
Prophet. 

]Vahah-h-Murahhih , — was a native of Yaman and one 
of the “Abna”, i.c., a descendant of one of the persian 
soldiers .settled there. He died at Sana’a in Yaman A.H. 
330, in Muharram (April-May A.D. 728) — (others say in 
314 or 33(5) at the age of 90. He was a great tr.nismitter 
of narrations and legends. A great part of the information 
given by Moslem historians regarding the pre-Islamie 
liislor}' of I’crsia, Greece, Yaman, Egypt, etc., comes from 
him. Ide was an audacious liar, as Moslem critics of a 
later period discovered. Ibn Khali. De. SI. lY. p. 67*2-3. 

Wdqidi , — Abu A’bdullah, Muhamniad-b-Omar. Waqid, 
al Waqidi, a native of Mecca, author of the well-known 
“Couquc.<!t.<!” of the Moslems, born A.H. 130 (Sept. A.D. 
715), died on the eve of Monday 11 Zul Hijjah, A.H. 206 
(27lh April A.D. v^23). 

/I.s'n/fl’f, — Abu Sa‘id A‘bdu’1 Malik-b-Kuraib al 
Asma’i, the celebrated philologer, a complete master of 
Arabic. He was a native of Basra, but removed to Baghdad 
in tlie reign of Harun-ar-Rashid. It is said he knew by 
heart 1(5, ()U0 pieces of verse; born A.H. 1*2*2 (A.D. 74(5) 
and died in vSafar A.H. 213 (March-April A.D. 728). 
Evey. ]sl. i. 490. 

Tabari, — Abu Jafar M-b-Jarir at-Tabari, author of the 
Great Commentary of the Quran and of the celebrated 
history. He is regarded as an exact traditionist, bom A.H, 
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224 (A.D. 838-9) at Amol in Tabaristan and died at Basrb- 
dad A.H. 319 (A.D., 923), Emy. JsL ix. 578. 

Abti Abdullah Muslim,— (21B-210 A.H.) A native of 
Dinawar, some say of Manv, author of the Kitdb-ul- 
Ma^drif and Addb~uUKdtib' (=the Writer’s Guide) : the 
first a Avork of general knowledge, from . which Eichhom 
extracted his genealogies of the Arabs published in his 
Monuvienta historian Arabtivr : it contains a number of 
short biographical notices of tlie early Moslems. 

■ Aa^tham Kufi, — ^Muhammad-b-A’li, known as Aa’sim 
Kufi; his work the Futuh Aa^thim (H.K.) is a short 
account of events from the death of the prophet to the 
death of Husain at Karbala. It was translated into Persian 
by Ahmad-b-Mustaufi. 

Md. Muqanna^, — ^Freytag gives his name from the 
Scholia as Muhammad-b-Ohmaizah. He is said to have 
been called Muqanna’ .from the veil he wore to protect the 
beauty of his person. ^He squandered his wealth in lavish, 
gifts and in the tinie of the Onmyads was still firing, of 
much account with his people, but in poverty. Not to be 
confounded with Abu ‘Amr (aftenvards Abu Md.) Ibn al 
Muqaffa* [Ency. Islam ii. 404), Avho was known as the 
Katib or SecretarA* and Avas the author of some, celebrated 
epistles, and also translated Kalila and' Damua into Arabic. 

Abu Ali Ahmad-b-Mishaivdih, — a Persian of good 
birth and distinguished attainments. He Avas treasurer tc 
Malik Adhd-ud-daAilah-b-BuAvaih, Avho . placed the utmost 
triAst in him. He Avas tlie author of several A\*orks. Abul 
Faraj relates {Hist. Dynast.' p. 328) that AA-icenna con- 
sulted him on- a certian abstruse point ; -and finding him 
sloAY of intelligence and incapable of solving his difficultA’, 
left him. His death is placed about A.H. 420. , 

Baud Sulaiman Binahiti, — ^aiAthor of the Raudhai-ul~ 
.4lbdb {Viridarium cordatoriivj) a compendium of Persian 
history. He lived tempore Jinghiz Khan and Avrote on the 
history of Khatai kings at the request or command of 
SAiltan AbiA Said Bahadur, ^ 

Ahtil Faraj,— {!) 897-967 A.D., author of the great 
Kiiah al Aghahi. (2) Barhebraeus, 1226-1286, author of a 
famous Universal History (See Ency. Isl. under the above 
tAA'o names). 

Hafidh Fmadtiddin, — ^Ismail-b-A’bdu’llah ad Dimashqi 
died in A.H. 774 (A.D. 1372). The name of his history is 
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^Al Biddy ah' 'wa^l Nihdyah {Initnmi et fims) and- is con^ 
tinued'to his own time. 

Muqaddasij — ^T-here are several of this name. Shams- 
uddin Abdullah was the author of a geography entitled 
Ahsanu’l taqasim fi Ma’rifati’l aqalim,. a description of the 
seven climates, died A-.H. 341 (A.D. 1049, Ency: Isl. Hi. 
70S) ; a second Husamuddin Md. b. A’bul Wahid author 
of a work on judicial decisions; died A.H. 642 (A.D: 1246)'; 
a third, probabty the one alluded to, Shahabuddin Abu 
Mahmud as Shafa’i author of the work Mutkirul Gharavi iW 
Zidratil Quds ‘wdl Sham {Liber cupidinein excitans Hiero- 
solyma.et Damascum visendi). He died in 765 (A.D. 1363). 
H. K. - 

Abu Haiiifa Ahmad-b-Daud ad Dinawari, author of a 
work Islah nl Mantiq {Emendatio sermoiiis). He died 290 
(A.D. 902) H. K. 

Masdudi, — author of the Muruj-tid-Dahdb. (Praia 
Awia) which he composed in the feign of the Caliph Mutia' 
Billah and many other works. It begins with the creation 
of the world, and is continued through the Caliphs to his 
own time. He died in Cairo in 346 A.H. (A.D. 957). Ency. 
Isl. hi. 403. 

Ibn KhaUakan, — ^the famous biographer : his work the 
Wafayatul AaS'^an containing the lives of illustrious men 
is well-known. It was composed in Egypt imder Sultan 
Ba 3 ''bars of the Mameluke dynast 3 ^ He has given a few 
particulars of his life at the close of this work which was 
finished in A.H. 672 (A.D. 1273-4). He was born in 608 
(A.D. 1211) and died in 681 (A.D. 1282, Ency. Isl., ii. 
396). 

Abdullah-b-Asa^d al YafaH al Yamcini, died 768 A.H. 
(A.D. 1266). He wrote the Mirai ul Jandn wa Ebrat ul 
.Yakdhdn (speculum cordis et exemplum vigilantis), a his- 
torical work beginning with the Flight and continued to 
,his own time. Another is the Raudhatul Riahin (Viridarium 
hvacinthorum) containing lives of Moslem saints. Ency. 
Isl., iv. 1134. ; 

Utbi, — ^autlior of the Tdrikli Yamini which contains the 
liistor 3 ’ of the Ghaznmde Sultan Yamin ud Daulah Mahmud- 
b-Subuktigin of whom he was a contemporaiA’^ : it is brought 
down to the 3 ^ear 427 (A.D. 1036-7). 

Baihaqi, — (1) Abu Hasan’ Ali-b-Za 3 ^d al Baihaqi 
author of the Wishdhi Dumyatil Qasr : a supplement to the 
Dtnnyai ul Qasr of al Bakharzi the poet,. who died A.H..467 
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(A.D. 1076), and author of work called Tdriklii Baihaq. 
Ency. Isl., i. 592. 

Baihaqi, — (2) Abul Fazl Md. b. Husain, author of a 
history of the Ghaznavids in more than 30 vols., of which 
only five volumes covering the reign of Masa'ud b. Mahmud 
has been preserved. Ency. Islam, i. 592-593. 

Ahul Husain, — ^Muhammad-b-Sulaiman A1 Asha’ri.; 
the Tdrikh Khusrawi, is a history of the Persian kings. 

Ahhas h. Musa^h, — author of . the Tdrikh Khordsdn. 

Ahmad-h-Sayydr-b-Ayyuh , — ^the.Hafidh, Abul Hasan 
al Marwazi, a traditionist of great repute and accuracy. 
Died A.H. 268, A.D. 881. Ahul Mahasin V. II. p- 45. 

Abu Ishaq-Muhammad-b~al Bazzdz was the author of 
a history of Herat. 

Muhammadrb-Akil al Balkhi-d — ^A.H. 316 (A.D. 928). 
(Abul Mahasin II. p. 235) author of a history of Balkh. 

H. K. 

Ahu’l Qdsim AU-b-Mahmud, author of a history of 
Balkh. . . _ 

AbuH Hasan, — Abdul Ghafir-b-Ismail Al Farsi, author 
of the Siydq ji daili tdrikh Nishahur {Cursus orationis appen- 
dix ad historiam Nishaburae). -He died A.H. 527 (A.D. 
1132). H. K. 

Juzjdni , — ^The Tabaqdt-i Ndsiri is on the military expe- 
ditions of Nasiruddin Mahmud Shah-b-Iltamish of Delhi. 
The name of the author is Abu Omar, Othman-b-Muham- 
mad al Minhaj, Siraj al Juzjani. Translated by Raverty in 
Biblio. Indica series. 

Kabiruddin Iraqi, — ^son of Tajuddin Iraqi, who. wrote 
of the conquests of Sultan Alauddin Khilji. He was a 
skilled rhetorician, and writer; see a slight sketch of him in 
the Tdrikh Firoz Shdhi, of Ziauddin Barni, p. 361. 

Abul Qdsim Jamdluddin Muhammad, — d. 836 (A.D. 
1432), author of the Zubdatut Tawdrikh, in Persian. 

Abul Fadhl Ubaidullah—i^iK. : in Raudhat us Safa, 
‘Abdullah) -b-Abi Nasr Ahmad-b-Ali-b-al Mikal; both the 
works mentioned are historical. 

Alauddin Ata Malik al Jtmaini, — ^the author of the 
Jahdn Kushd^ a Persian history, Ency. Isl., i. 1067-1070, 
under Djuwaini. 

HamduUah Qazvini, — author of the Tdrikh Guzida 
{Procsianiissima ex liistoria) which ranks among the best 
general histories of the East, written for the Wazir Ghiat- 
huddin Muhammad. It was first composed in 50,000 verses. 
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and then turned into prose about A.H. 730 (A.D. 1329- 
30). Ency. IsL, ii. 814. 

Qadhi Nasiruddin AhduUah-h-Om0ii‘ al Baidhawi-d . — 
A.H. 684 (A.D. 1285), author of the Nidhamut Tawarikh 
[Ordo historiarinu), a conipendiuin of Persian history with 
an account of Moslem djuiasties from the house of Uma 3 ^yah 
to that of Khwarazm and the Mongols (1275 A.D.). Ency. 
IsL, i. 590. 

Khj. Rashidi, — Khwajah Rashidnddin Fadhlullah, 
Tabib, “one of the greatest historians of Persia (put to 
death in 718, A.D. 1318), author of the Jamhil Tawarikh 
{Hisioria nuivcrsalis). He began it just before the death 
of Ghfizan Khan A.H. 704 (1304 A.D.). His successor 
Khudabandah l^Iuhamniad ordered him to complete it and 
preface it with his name and to add to the histor 3 '’ of the 
jiugiz dvt\aslv, a move general account, ^Eiicy. IsL, iii. 
1124. 

Hdfidh Ahru, — Shihabuddin^ Abdullah b. Dutfullah b. 
Abdur Rashid al Khwafi (and not al~Haravi), author of the 
Zubdaiui Tawarikh composed for Baisonghor Mii'za, an 
account of the principal events and strange or extraordinaiy 
occurrences recorded in the history of the world, carried 
down to A.H. 829 (1425 A.D.). He died in 834 (A.D. 
1430). Ency. IsL, ii. 213. 

Avicenna, — ^The full name of this philosopher is Abu 
Ali Husain-b-Abdullah-b-Sina, as Shaikh, ar-Rais. . He is 
therefore known in the East as Ibn Sina and Pitr-i-Sina, 
from his father’s name. Ency. IsL, ii. 419-420 (under Ibn 
Sina). He was born in Bukhara A.H. 370 (A.D. 980) and 
died in 428 (A.D. 1036) at the age of 58. 


A’IN I. 

The Provincial Viceroy, Sipah Sdlar, literalh*, 
Commander of the Forces.^ 

He is the vicegei-ent of His Majestv’. The troops and 
people of the provinces are under his orders and their welfare 
depends upon his just administration. He must seek the 





will of God in all that he iindei-takes and be constant in 
praise and supplication. He must never lay aside the con- 
sideration of the people’s prosperity nor suffer his i'.eal to. 
sleep. He must not be prompt to vain convej'se or asperity 
of manner. Vigilaiice and the due distinction of ranks must 
bo his care, especially towards subordinates near his person 
aiid officials at a distance. AVhat is the duty of dependents 
must not be committed to his sons, and what these can 
perfonu he slumld not execute himself. In all 'transactions 
he should confide in one wiser than himself and if he can 
find none such, he should confer with a few chosen indivi- 
duals and weigh carefully their delibemtions. 

It haps at times, the hoary sage 
May fail at need in counsel right, 

And unskilled hands of tender age 
A chance shaft wing within the white. 

^ [S'adi, GuJisttltij Ch. 3.] 

He should not admit many men to his secret councils, 
for the prudent, rcalous, warm,' disinterested adviser is rare, 
lest one of them should prowke dissension, and opportunities 
for timely action escape. He should regard his office of 
command as that of a guardian, and exercise caution, and 
making a knowledge of the disposition of men a rule of 
government, live as it behoves his office. Levity and anger 
he shcnild keep under the restmint of reason. He should 
reclaim the rebellious by a just insight into the conduct of 
affairs and by good counsel, failing which, he should be 
swift to punish by reprimands, Sireats, imprisonment, 
stripes or amputation of limbt but he imist use the utmost 
deliberation before severing the bond of the principle of life. 
He should not pollute his tongue with abuse which is the 
manner of noisy vagabonds of the market place. He sho\ild 
refrain from the use of baths in speech for this is imputing 
falsehood to himself by implication and distrust in the person 
he addresses. In judicial investigations, he should not be 


vk's-roy aw,! the n-vewte-heaa is as ohi as the first 

jr.'vermnent set ttp hy th.e Arabs after the ec'ttci«est of Itgyin : “In the early 
eettiwnes of Arab rwK' V'" vwv' pohueal fnttettotts are sharply tltstttt- 

sutshetl. the attil the ireasttry. The goventor. A'isir. had control 

over the nttlttary and pohee only. . , . Alongsule of hun was tb.e head of 
the treasnry the' ‘,-5e:h\ . . . These two ofuetals had to heep a strict watdt 
on one another." tC. II. Beeher tn iJne.r. it. IS.l These previncsal 

vicerevx-s were atterways called aird .stjb.tls'd.lrs. Aklvtr divided his 

empire into inovinees and aoixtinted a nnifonn ser of ofneiais to each, 
first in his 24tlt regnal r-ear (ISTi*). See A.Vb.tni.lfjMJ!,. tr. ii. -US. I,?. Xarf.-flr.J 
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satisfied with witnesses and oaths, but pursue them by 
manifold inquiries, b}"^ the studj* of ph3*siognoUi3^ and the 
exercise of foresight, nor, la3'ing the burden of it on others, 
live absolved from solicitude. 

Beware lest justice to that judge belong. 

Whose own ill-deed hath wrought the suppliant’s wrong. 

Let him not inflict the distress of expectation upon 
supplicants for justice. He should shut his eyes against 
faults and accept excuses, and adopt such a course of conduct 
as will not disparage his good breeding and dignit3^ He 
should not iiitefere with ain* man’s creed. A wise man, 
in worldlv afl'airs that are transient, seeks not his own loss, 
win* then should he knowingh’ abandon the spiritual life 
that is eternal, for if it be true, disturbance is criminal and 
if otherwise it is the malad3' of ignorance and is deser^'ing 
of kind treatment. Each division of the kingdom, he should 
entrust to zealous upright men and provide for the safet3^ 
of the roads bv the establishment of trust3* guards and from 
lime to time receive reports of them. He should select for 
jjui-poses of secret intelligence honest, provident, truthful 
and unavaricious men, and if such needful individuals are 
not to be obtained, in ever3* affair he should associate several 
who are unknown to each other and inspecting their several 
reports thus ascertain the truth. His expenditure should 
be less than his income, and from his treasur3’’ he should 
supph' the need}*, especial!}' those who loose not their 
tongues in solicitation. He should never be negligent of 
the supplies and accoutrements of the troops. He should 
not refrain from the practice of horsemanship, and should 
use the bow and the matchlock and command this exercise 
to his men. In attaching individuals to his own person and 
in the increase of confidence, he should employ a cautious 
circumspection. Manv' are the evil dispositioned and 
licentioiis of nature who profess sincerit};- and sell themselves 
•at a high price. He should turn his attention to the increase 
of agriculture and the flourishing condition of the land and 
earn the gratitude of the people b\* the faithful discharge of 
his obligations and account the befriending of the agricul- 
turists as an excellent service to the Almight3^ He should 
retain impartial collectors of I'evenue and from time to time 
obtain information regarding their actions. Let him store 
for himself a goodl}' reward in the making of resen^oirs, 
wells, watercourses, gardens, serais and other pious founda- 
tions, and set about the repairing of what has fallen into 
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min. He siio'jld not b-s giren to retirement nor be tm- 
settiee. m mind T/bich is tbe manner of reclnses. nor mske 
E practice of Essociating rritli tbe common people nor be ever 
snrronnded br e crovrd “bicm is tbe fssnicn of blind r.*or- 
sbippers of cntTrsTd EppearEnces. 

Ccnrt net the — orld nor to it vrbolly die ; 

\ Vi2rLr T'vO 

Let him boid in bononr tbe cbosen servEnts of God, 
End entreEt tbe sssistance of spiritnElIy-minded aneborites 
End of mendfcEnts of tEngled bair sne naked of foot- Tbe 
imploring of blessings from tbe snn and tbe solar lamp, be 
sbonld not consider as its deincation or a “orsbionins of 

take of sleep and feed in moderation. He sbonld pass tbe 
CETm and tbe evening in meditation and pray at neon and 
at micnigbt. l^men be is at leisure from vorldly anairs 
and introspection of conscience, be sbonld study vrorks of 
phiiosopby and act according to tbeir precepts. If tbis does 
not satisfy bis mind, be sbonld pemse tbe spiritnal admo- 
rdtions of tbe blasnavd ~oz Jalal-nd-din Rnmi"; and regard- 
less of tbe letter imbibe its spirit. He sbonld entertain bis 
ibe. instructive stories of kp-HTp and Damna, and 
knoTrledge of tbe vfeissirades of life, regard 
tbe enperience cf tbe ancients as bis c-vn. Let him apply 
bimself to tbe cnltivation of tme knovledge and nnt aside 


Lc ■rtitn 


mstv mena anc sive nn 


'^ssion to look caremiiv into 


daiLv condnet in order that be may nrivateiv renresent 
vrbatever, in tbe balance of bis discretion, appears blame- 
—ortbv and if at anv time bis penetration sbonld be at fanit 


ils cistJiwSSwC. xor* 




oacl-rrram in nttermg a cisnieasmg tmtii esneciaLiv m a 

a£ame- Conrtiers, for tbe most part, seek pretexts of 
evasion and lend a false colonrfng to error, and if oercbance 
one of them sbonld be really concerned, be vdll bold bis peace 
for rear, ror be is indeed dimenit to nnd vrbo vronld prefer 
anctner's peneSt to bis cvm ininry. X-et nim pot be roused 
to anger by tbe representations of detractors, bnt rest in tbe 

m speecn, palm on tbeir tales vritb tbe semblance of 
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jure Olliers. He should iiol consider himself as fixed of 
residence but hold himself ever read}’ for a summons to the 
presence. Let him not be malevolent, but prefer courtes}^ 
and gentleness. He should not subvert ancient families but 
let an illustrious ancestry redeem unworthy successors. Let 
him see that the younger among his followers when they 
meet, iise the greeting Allah it akbar,^ ‘God is greatest’, and 
the elder reply Jallo-jaUlUthu, ‘His majesty is eminent,’. Let 
him not lake as food a sheep or a goat of under one year and 
he should abstain from flesh for a month after the anniver- 
sary of his birthday. He .shall not eat of anything that he 
has himself killed. He .should restrict himself in sensual 
gratification and ajjproach not a pregnant woman. The 
food which is bestowed in memory of the deceased, he should 
])reparc each year on his birthda}* and regale the needy. 

With heavenly treasures store thy grave — provide 

While yet in life — none may when he hath died. 

[Gulistau.'] 

When the sun advances from one sign of the zodiac to 
another, let him offer up a thanksgiving and discharge 
cannon and musketry to arouse the sluinbcrers in forgetful- 
ness. At the first beams of the world-illumining sun and 
at midnight which is the turning point of its re-ascension, 
let him sound the kettle-drum and enforce vigilance. 


A’IN II. 


The Faitjdar. 

In the same way that His Majesty, for the prosperity 
of the empire, has appointed a Commander of the forces for 

aUbar . — ^This fonmila, «s ilie briefest expression of tlie absolute 
superiority of the One God (Allali) over the idols of the pjtgau Arabs, is used 
ill Musliiu life in different circumstances, in which the idea of Allah, His 
greatness and .goodness is sugRested. . . . The call to the daily prayer {azaii) 
is opened with a four-fold lakbir (=thc cry /Kfafin aUbar.) The Prophet is 
said to have uttered very frequently ihe’lafeb/r during the Hajj. {Ency. 
Islam, iv. 627 under lakbir.) 

Akbar's order for its general use as a form of salutation among tlie 
public in the place of the customary salSm 'alaikum (sanctified by its frequent 
occurrence in the Oiiruii, xvi. 34, 'xxxix. 73 S:c.), led the ignorant populace 
to believe that he wished to be acknowledged as God. “This caused great 
commotion.” (lladaynni, tr. ii. 303.) For Abul FazPs vexation at this mis- 
representation, Akbaniiiwali, tr. iii. 397. V. Smith’s .'Ifcbnr, p. 177 ("ambiguous 
phrase”), 218 and ti. [/. Sarkar,] 

6 
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each jDi'ovincc, so by his recliiucle of jiulginent and wise 
statesmanship he apportions several pargannahs to the care 
of one of his trusty, just and disinterested servants,®'* appre- 
ciative of what is equitable, and faithful to liis cngagcinenfs ; 
and him they stjde by the above name. As a subordinate 
and .assistant lie liolds the first place. Should a cultivator or 
a collector of the crown lands or an assignee of government 
estates prove rebellious, he .should induce him to submit by 
fair words, and if this fail, he .shall take the written evidence 
of the principal ofliccrs and proceed to chastise him. Pie 
should jiitch his camp in the neighbourhood of tlie bod}^ of 
rebels and at every opportunity inflict loss upon their persons 
and pi-opert})' but not risk at once a general engagement. If 
the affair can be concluded with the infantry he should not 
employ cavalry. I-Ic should not be rash in attacking a fort, 
but encamp be3'ond bowshot and the reach of its guns and 
musketry, and obstruct the roads of, communication. He 
should be vigilant against night attacks and devise a place 
of retreat, and be constant in patrolling. When he has 
captured the rebel camp, he must observe equit}^ in the 
division of the spoil and reserve a fifth for the royal exche- 
quer. If a balance of revenue be due from the village, this 
should be first taken into account. He should constantly 
inspect the horses and accoutrements of the troops. If a 
trooper be without a horse, his comrades should be assessed 
to provide for him and if a horse be killed in action, it should 
be made good at the expense of the State. Pie must duly 
furnish a roll of the troops present ajid absent, to the royal 
court and ever bear in mind the duty of carrying out its 
sacred ordinances. 


A’IN III. 

The Mir A*dl and the Qdzi. 

Although the supreme authority and the redress of 
grievances reks with sovereign monarchs, yet the capacity 
of a single person is inadequate to 'the superintendence of 


' For the; dulies of the fanjdar {inodcru district magistrate cum superin- 
tendent of police .and commandant of local forces but no/ collector), see 
Sorkar's Mughal AdiiilitiiiraHou, 3rd. ed., IV. § <1, 
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the entire administration. It .is therefore necessary that he 
should appoint one of - his discreet and unbiassed servants 
as his judiciary delegate. ‘ This person must not be content 
with witnesses and .oaths, but hold diligent investigation of 
the first importance, for the inquirer is uninformed and the 
two litigants are cognisant of the facts. Without full 
inquir}’’, and just insight, it is dif&cult to acquire requisite 
certitude. From the excessive depra\dty of human nature 
and its covetousness, no dependence can be placed on • a 
witness or his oath. B3* impartiality’ and knowledge.', of 
character, he should distinguish the oppressed from the 
oppressor and boldly and equitabty take action on his. con- 
clusions.^ He must begin with a thorough interrogatiou 
and learn the circumstances of the case ; and should keep in 
view what is fitting in each particular and take the question 
in detail, and in this manner set down separately the 
evidence of each witness. When he has accomplished his 
task with intelligence, deliberation and perspicacity, he 
should, for a time, turn to other business and keep his 
counsel from others. He should then take up the case and 
reinvestigate and inquire into it anew, and with discrimina- 
tion and singleness of mew search it to its core. If capacity 
and vigour are not to be found united, he should appoint two 
persons, one to investigate whom they call a Qazi;™ the 
other the Mir A’dl to carr}^ out his finding. 


A’IN IV. 

The Koiiaal.^^ 

The appropriate person for this office should be 
vigorous, experienced, active, deliberate, patient, astute 
and humane. Through his watchfulness and night patrol- 
ling the citizens should eujo3’- the repose of security, and 
the evil-disposed lie in the slough of non-existence. He 
should keep a register of houses, and frequented roads, and 
engage the citizens in a pledge of reciprocal assistance, and 


gflct in Sarkar's Mushal Adminisiraliou, CIi. .11; §7. 

Koiwal in ibid., Ch. IV, - § 5, Mirat-i-.ihmadI , i.. 16S. In the later 
Mughal Empire the inspection of markets was often entrusted to the 
miihtasib (from Aurangrib’s reign). 
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bind tliein lo a coiniiion participation of weal and woe. 
He should form a qnartei* by the union of a certain number 
of habitations, and name one of his intelligent subordinates 
for its superintendence and receive a daily report under his 
seal of those who enter or leave it, and of whatever events 
therein occur. And he should appoint as a sp\^ one among 
the obscure residents with whom the other should have no 
acquaintance, and keeping their reports in- writing, employ 
a ‘heedful scrutiny. He should establish a separate serai 
and cause unknown arrivals to alight therein, and by the 
aid of divers detectives take account of them. He should 
minutely observe the income and expenditure eff the various 
classes of men and by a refined address, make his yigilance 
reflect honour on his administration. Of every guild of 
artificers, he should name one as guildmastcr, and another 
as broker, by whose intelligence the business of purchase 
and sale should be conducted. From these also he shoiild 
require frequent reports. He should see to the open 
thoroughfare of the streets and erect barriers at the 
entrances and secure freedom from defilement. When 
night is a little advanced, he should prohibit people from 
eiiteriug or leaving the city. He should set the idle to 
some handicraft. He should remove former grievances 
and forbid any one from forcibly entering the house of 
another. He shall discover thieves and the goods they 
have stolen or be responsible for the loss. He should • so 
direct that no one shall demand a tax or cess {hdj v'a iawgha) 
save on arms, elephants, horses, cattle, camels, sheep, 
goats and merchandise. In cverj’ Subah a slight impost- 
shall be levied at an appointed place. Old coins should be 
given in to be melted down or consigned to the treasury as 
bullion. He should suffer no altei*ation of vahie in the gold 
and silver coin of the realm, and its diminution by wear in 
circulation, he shall recover to the amount of the deficiency. 
He should use his discretion in the reduction of prices and 
not allow purchases to be made outside the city. The rich 
shall not take beyond what is necessary- for their consump- 
tion. Hs shall examine the weights and make tlie scr not 
more nor less than thirty daws. In the gaz hereinafter to 
be mentioned, he should permit neitlier decrease or increase, 
and restrain the people from the .mailing, the dispensing, 
the buying or selling of wine, but refrain from invading the 
privacy of domestic life. Of tlie propeily of a deceased or 
missing person who- may have no heir, he shall take an 
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inventory and keep it in liis care. He should reserve sepa- 
rate ferries and wells for men and women. 

He should appoint persons of respectable character to 
suijply the public watercourses, and prohibit women from 
riding on horseback. He should direct that no ox or buffalo 
or hor.se, or camel be slaughtered, and forbid the restriction 
of personal liberty and the selling of slaves. He should 
not suffer a woman to be burnt against her inclination, nor 
a criminal deserving of death, to be impaled, nor ain* one to’ 
be circumcised under the age of twelve. Above this limit 
of age, the permission may be accorded. Religious enthu- 
siasts, calenders, and dishonest tradesmen he should expel 
or deter from tlieir course of conduct, but he should be 
careful in this matter not to molest a God-fearing recluse, 
or ijersecute barefooted wandering anchorites. He should 
allot separate quarters to butchers, hunters of animals, 
washers of the dead, and sweepers, and restrain men from 
associating willi such ston\'-hearted gloomy-dispositioned 
creatures. He shall amimtate the hand of anj* who is the 
Ix)t-companion of an executioner, and the finger of such as 
converse with his famih’. He .should locate the cemetery 
outside of, and to the west of the cit}’. He should iirohibit 
his adherents from wearing .sombre garments in mourning 
and induce them to wear red. , l^rom the first till the nine- 
teenth of the month of Farwardin, during the whole month 
of Aban, the days of the sun’s jiassage from one sign of the 
zodiac to another, vie., the first of every solar month, the 
sixteenth of the same, the Ilahi festivals, the days of the 
eclijise of the sun and moon, and on the first da}’ of the 
week, he shall jirohibit men from slaughtering animals, but 
hold it lawful as a necessity for feeding animals used in 
hunting and for the sick. He shall remove the place of 
execution to without the city and see that the Ilfilii festivals 
are observed. He shall have lamps lit on the night of the 
Nauroz (New Year’s da}’) and on the night of the 19th of 
Farwardin. On the eve of a festival, as well as on the 
festival itself he shall cause a kettle-drum to be sounded 
at each watch. In the Persian and Hindu almanacs, he 
shall cause the Ilahi era to be adopted and the beginning of 
the month according to the Hindu nomenclature he shall 
place in Shukla-pachch. 
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A'lN V. 

The 'Aml-guzar or Collector of the Revenue., 

Should be a friend of tlie agriculturist. Zeal and 
truthfulness should be his rule of conduct. He should con- 
sider himself the representative of the lord paramount and 
establish himself where every one may have easy access to 
him without the intervention of a mediator. He should 
deal with the contumacious and the dishonest bj'^ admoni- 
tion and if this avail not, proceed to chastisement, nor 
should he be in apprehension of the land falling waste. 
He should not cease from punishing highway robbers, 
murderers and evildoers, nor from heavily, mulcting them, 
and so administer that the cry of complaint shall be stilled. 
He should assist the needy husbandman with advances of 
money and recover them gradually. And when through 
the exertions of the village headman the full rental is 
received, he should allow him. half a. .biswah'^^ on each bigha, 
or otherwise reward him according to the measiu'c of his 
services. He should ascertain the extent of the soil in 
cultivation and weigh each several portion in the scales, of 
personal observation and be acquainted ■ with its quality. 
The agricultural .value of land varies in different districts 
and certain soils are adapted to certain crops. He should 
deal differently, therefore, with each agriculturist and' take 
his case into consideration; He should take into account 
with discrimination the engagements of former collectors 
and remedy the produce of ignorance or dishonest 3 ^ He 
•should strive to. bring waste lands into cultivation and take 
heed that what is in cultivation fall not waste. He should 
stimulate the increase of valuable produce and remit some- 
what of the assessment with a view to its augmentation. 
And if the husbandman .cultivate less and urge a plausible 
excuse, let him not accept it. Should there be no waste 
land in a village and a husbandman be capable of adding 
to his cultivation, he should allow hini land in ’some other 
village. 

He should be just and provident in his measurements. 
Let him increase the facilities of the husbandman year by 
year, and under the pledge of his engagements, take noth- 
ing beyond the actual area under tillage. Should some 


",T!u‘ 2O1I1 purl of .n bl(;ha. 
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prefer to engage by measurement and others b}’ appraise- 
ment of crops, let him forward the contracts with all 
despatch to the roj'al presence. Let him not make it a 
practice of taking only in cash payments but also in kind. 
This latter is effected in .several ways. First, kaukiit : kau 
in the Hindi language signifies grain, and kui, estimate. 
The whole land is taken either by actual mensuration or 
In’ pacing it, and the standing crops estimated in the 
balance of inspection. The experienced in these matters 
say that this conics little short of the mark. If an}’ doubt 
arise, the crops should be cut and estimated in three lots, 
the good, the middling and the inferior, and the hesitation 
removed. Often, too, the land taken by appraisement, 
gives a sufficient!}’ accurate return. Secondly, batai, also 
called hhaoli, the crops are reaped and stacked and divided 
by agreement in the ]5resencc of the parties. But in this 
case several intelligent inspectors arc required, other\nse 
the evil-minded and false arc given to deception. Thirdly, 
khet haidi, when they divide the fields after they are sown. 
Fourthly, ICiuff haidi; after cutting the grain, they form it 
in hcap.s and divide it among themselves, and each takes 
his .share home to clean it and turn it to profit. If it be not 
prejudicial to the husbandman, he may take the value of 
the corn-bearing land in ca.sh at the market rate. If on 
this land they .sow the best kinds of produce,®^ in the first 
year he should remit a fourth of the usual assessment. If 
at the time of collection, the better produce is found to be 
larger in quantity than the previous year, but less land 
cultivated, and the revenue be the same, let him not be 
provoked or removed to contention. He should always seek 
to satisfy the owner of the crops.. He should not entrust the 
appraisement to the headman of the village lest it give rise 
to remissness and incompetence and undue authority be 
conferred on highhanded oppressors, but he should deal 
.with each husbandman, present his demand, and separately 
and civilly receive his dues. 

He must take security from land surveyors, assessors 
and other officers of revenue. He should supply the officials 
engaged in the land measurements, for each day on which 


•’ sucli ns sugar, pun. indigo, opintii or cotton in contradis- 

tinction to jins-i-Sdiia, inferior crop.s, such as maize. 
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tliey are emplo 3 ’^ed, with 16 dams and 31 sers^ and as a 
montlilj^ ration, on the following scale : 

Flour. Oil, Grain. Vegetables 


Superintendent of sun^e 3 »’ ... 

ser 

0 

ser 

ser 

7 

&c. . 

dam 

4 

Writer 

4 


• 4 

4 

Land sun'^e 3 ’’or and four 
thanadars, each 

8 

1 

5 

0 


He shall affix a mark to the land survej^ed and shall 
take a bond from the headman that there shall be no con- 
cealment regarding the land, and the various crops shall 
be dul}'^ reported. .In the process of measurement if an}’^ 
inferior portion of land be obser\’’ed, he shall at once estimate 
its quantit37^, and from da 3 ?' to da 3 >' take a note of its qualit 3 ’’ 
and this voucher he shall deliver to the husbandman. But 
if this discover 3 '^ be made after the collection of the revenue, 
he shall gather information, from the neighbours and from 
unofficial documents and strike an average. In the same 
wa35' as the kdrkun (registrar of collections) sets doum the 
transactions of the assessments, the muqaddam^ (chief 
village revenue officer) and the patwdri (land-steward) shall 
keep their respective accounts. The Collector shall compare 
these documents and keep them tmder his seal and give a 
cop 3 '' thereof to the clerk. When the assessment of the 
village is completed, he shall enter it in the abstract of the 
village accounts, and after verifying it anew, cause its 
authentication by the kdrktiii and patwdri, and this docu- 
ment he shall forward weekly to. the ro 3 ’^al presence and never 
delay it be 3 ^ond fifteen, days. After the despatch of the 
draft estimates to the imperial court, should an 3 »’, disaster to 
the crops occur, on ascertaining the exact particulars on 
the spot, he shall calculate the extent of the loss and re- 
cording it in writing, transmit it without dela 3 ^ in order 
that it ma 3 ^ be approved or a commissioner despatched. He 
should collect the revenue in an amicable manner and 
extend not the hand of demand out of season. He should 
begin the collection of the spring harvest from the Holi, 
which is a Hindu festival occurring when the sun is about 
to pass from Aquarius and is entering or has reached mid- 
wa 3 ’^ in Pisces and the Autumn har\’^est from the Dasharah, 
which is a festival falling when the sun is in the middle or 


“For vuiqaddam, Wilson, 351. 
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last da5^s of Virgo or the first ten of Libra. Let him see 
that the treasurer does not demand any special®® kind of 
coin, but take ^yhat is of standard weight and jDroof and 
receive the equivalent of the deficienc}’^ at the value of 
current coin and record the difference in the voucher. He 
should stipulate that the husbandman bring his rents him- 
self at definite periods so that the malpractices of low inter- 
mediaries ma}?^ be avoided. When there is a full han^est, 
he should collect the appropriate revenue and accept no 
adjournment of pajmients on future crops. 

Whosoever does not cultivate land liable to taxation 
but encloses it for pasturage, the Collector shall take for 
each buffalo six dams, and for an ox, three dams j^earty, 
but for a calf or a buffalo which has not yet calved, he shall 
make no demand. He shall assign four cwcen, two cows 
and one buffalo to each plough and shall laj^^ no impost on 
these. "Whatever is paid into the treasur3'-, he shall himself 
examine and count and compare it with the da5'^-ledger of 
the kdrkun. This he shall verify b3»‘ signature of the 
treasurer and placing it in bags under seal, shall deposit it 
in a strong room and fasten the door thereof with several 
locks of different construction. He shall keep the ke3'^ of 
one himself and leave the others with the treasurer. At-the 
end of the month, he shall take from the writer {bitikchi) 
the account of the dail3'^ receipts and expenditure and for- 
ward it to the presence. When two lakhs of dams are 
collected, he shall remit them by the hands of trust3’ agents. 
He shall carefull3* instruct the pdhoari of each \dllage to 
enter in detail in the memorandum which he gives to the 
husbandman, the amount he receives from the same; an3^ 
balances he shall enter under each name in a book and for- 
ward it attested b5?- the signatures of the headmen; and 
these, at the next harvest, he shall recover without distress. 
He shall carefulty inspect the suyiirghaJ^ tenures, sending 
copies of them to the registr5’^ office to be compared. He 
should ascertain the correctness of the chaknamah and 
resume the share of a deceased grantee or one who is an 

“ Zar-i-lihas in tlie test should be translated as His present Majesty’s 
coin. _ Jarrett took it to mean 'any special kind of coin’, but this interpreta- 
tion is wrong. It is not necesary to read Khalis for Khas (from a variant) 
as suggested by Jarrett (="fine gold”). J. S. 

'' An assignmmt of land revenue for charitable purposes : also a grant 
of land witliout stipulation of any condition or service. Wilson, 495. 

This is_a grant of alienated lands specifying the boundary limits thereof. 
Cliak, according to Hlliot, is a patch of rent-free land detached' from a village, 
Wilson, 97. 

' 7 
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absentee or actually in sen-ice of the state. I-Ie should take 
care that land cultivated b5’’ the farmer himself and not by 
the tenant, as well as resumed lands, should not be suffered 
to fall waste; the propertj^ of the absentee or of him that' 
dies without an heir he should dul3^ keep under ward and 
report. the circumstances. He should see that no capitation- 
tax be imposed nor interfere with the remission of dues 
granted b}’^ former governments. 

He shall not make the occasions of journe3dng, feasting 
or mourning an opportunit3^ for exactions, and refrain from 
accepting presents. Whenever a mnqaddam or patwdri shall 
bring money or, advancing to the dais, shall present a dam 
in obeisance, he shall not accept it. In the same wa3^ he 
shall renounce halkati, which is the practice of taking a 
small fee from each -village when the harv^est is ready for 
reaping. He shall also waive all perquisites on handicrafts, 
market-booths, police, travelling passports, garden produce, 
temporar3'’ sheds, enclosure, fishing rights, port-dues, 
butter, oil of sesame, blanketing, leather, wool, and the like 
malpractices of the avaricious who fear not God. He shall 
provide for the periodic appointment of one among those 
best acquainted with the district, to reside at the ro3^al 
coutt.and furnish it with the minutest particulars. Ever3' 
month he shall submit a statement of the condition of the 
people, of the jdgirdars, the neighbouring residents, the 
submission of the rebellious, the market prices, the current 
rents of tenements, the state of the destitute poor, of arti- 
ficers and all other contingencies. Should there be no 
kotwal, the Collector must take the duties of that office 
upon himself. 


A’IN VI. 

The Bitikchi^^ 

Must be conscientious, a good writer, and a skilful 
accountant. He is indispensable to the collector. It is his 
dut3'^ to take from the kanwigo^^ the average decennial state 

" a word of Turkish origin, signifying a writer or scribe. Ettc. Isl. i. 

734. 

“ .\n officer in each district acquainted with its customs and land-tenures 
and whose appointment is usually hereditary-. He' receives report from the 
paiTvaris of new cases of alluvion and diluvioh, sales, leases, gifts of land &c. 
which entail a change in the register of mutations. He is a revenue^ officer 
and subordinate to the tahsildar. Carnegy, Kachh. Technical. Wilson, ^260. 
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of the villa v;e revenues in money and kind, and having made 
himself acquainted with the customs and regulations of the 
district, satisfy the Collector in this regard, and lend his 
utmost assistance and attention. He .shall record all engage- 
ments made with the agricultuii.'Jts, define the village boun- 
daries, and estimate the amount of arable and waste land. 
He shall note the names of the uimtsif/*’ the superinteudeut 
(edi’i/), the land-survcvor and thiimdiir, also that of the 
cultivator and headman, and record below, the kind of pro- 
duce cultivated. He should also set down the village, the 
pergunnah and the haiwest, and subtracting the deficiency 
take the value of the assets, or after the manner of the 
]?eople of the country, inscribe the name, the kind of produce, 
and the deficiency below the date of cultivation. 

When the survey (»f the village is complete, he shall 
determine the assessment of each cultivator and specif)* tlie 
revenue of the whole village. The Collector .shall take the 
revenue on tin's basis, and forward a copy of tiie survey, 
called in Hindi hhasra to the royal court. When di awing 
out the rolls, if the former documents are not available, he 
.should take down in writing from the patu'dri the cultivation 
of each hu.sbandman by name and thus effect his purpose, 
and transmit the roll together with the balances and ctllec- 
ti<*ns punctually, and he .shall enter the name of the tahsihJar 
below each village, in the day-ledger. He shall lecord the 
name of each husbandman who brings his rent and grant 
him a receipt signed by the tieasurer. Copies of the rolls 
<'f the I'lit-wilii and viuqadiiattt by means of which tlic-y ha\c 
m.'tde the collections, together with the that is tk.e 

memora.ndum given to the hu.sbandman, he shall receive 
from the .paiwori, and inspecting them, shall carefully 
scrntiniice them. Jf any falsification appears, he shall fine 
them and rejiort to the Collector daily and the collection 
and balances of each village and facilitate the performance 
of liis duty. Whenever any cultivator desires a reference 
to his account, he .shall settle it without delay and at the 
close of each harvest he shall record the collections and 
balances of each village and compare them with the palwari^s, 
and enter each day in the ledger the receipts and disburse- 
ments under each name and heading, and authenticate it 


.Uiiio// — .\ii r.fTictr employed to superintend the niea.'^nrcnient of the 
lands of .a village in concert with the vill.agcrs. [Wilson, 350]. l-or the posi- 
lii.'ii of the vr.itnif in Slier Shah's revenue system, see 'Ahhas Sarwani. near 
tile end. [J. .S.] 
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by the signature of the Collector and treasurer. At the end 
of the month, he shall enclose it in a bag under the seal 
of the Collector and forward it to the presence. He .shall 
also despatch daih'^ the price-current of mohurs and rupees 
and other articles under the seals of the principal men, and 
at the end of each harvest, he shall take the receipts and 
disbursements of the treasurer, and forward it authenticated 
by his signature. The abstract and settlement of the assess- 
ment, at the close of each year, he shall’ transmit under the 
signature of the Collector. He shall enter the effects and 
cattle plundered in any village, in the day-ledger, and 
report the circumstances. At the ji’ear's end, when the 
time of the revenue-collections has closed, he shall record 
the balances due from the village and deliver the record to 
the Collector and forward a copy to the ro3fal court. When 
removed from ofi&ce, he shall make over to the Collgctor for 
the time being his account under the heads of balances, 
advances &c., and after satisfying him in this regard, take 
the detail thereof and repair to the Court. 


aIN VII. 


' The Treasurer {Khazanadar) 

Called in the language of the day Fotadar/^ The 
treasury should be located near the residence of the governor 
and the situation should be such where it is not liable to 
injury. He .should receive from the cultivator an3^ kind of 
mohurs, rupees or copper that he ma3^ bring,- and not 
demand any particular c 6 m. He shall require no "rebate on 
the august coinage of the realm but. take nierel3'- the 
equivalent of the deficiency in coin- weight. Coinage of 
former reigns he shall accept as bullion. He shall keep 
the treasure in a strong room with the knowledge of the 
shiqddF^ and the registrar, and count it every evening and 

The term fota is applied in Arabic, to clotlis used as waist wrappers 
brought from Sind, and the word iteelf is supposed to be derived from 
that country and not to be of Arabic origin. The office was no doubt originally 
named from this distinguishing portion of apparel ; whence the comuiou name 
Poddar applied to, a banker, cash-keeper, or an .officer in public establish- 
ments for weighing money or bullion. Sec Wilson's Gloss., 160 and 422. 

” Shiqd&r, an officer appointed to collect the revenue from a certain 
division of land under tlie. Moghul government; it was sometimes applied 
to tlie chief financial officer -of a province or to the viceroy in his financial 
capacitj’. — ^Wilson’s Glossary, 480. For this officer in Slier Shah's system, 
§ee ‘Abbas Saru'ani, near the end. 
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cause a memorandum thereof to be signed h3' the Collector 
and compare the da3'-ledger with the registrar’s account and 
authenticate it b3’’ his signature. On the door of the trea- 
sur3’- as sealed b3’ the Collector, he should place a lock of 
his own, and open it onl3* with the cognisance of the Collec- 
tor and registrar. Pic shall not receive an3f monies from 
the cultivator save with the knowledge of the Collector and 
registrar, and he shall grant a receipt for the same. He 
shall cause the patwari^s signature to be afl&xed to the ledger 
known in Hindustan as hahi, so that discrepancy may be 
avoided. He shall consent to no disbursements without 
the voucher of the diwan/^ and shall enter into no usurious 
transactions. If an3’- expenditure should be necessary that 
admits of no dela3', he ma3!- act under the authority of the 
registrar and shiqdar and represent the case to government. 
The aforementioned duties, from those of the commander 
of the troops up to this point, are primaril3' under the direct 
.cognisance of the sovereign authority and as no one indi- 
vidual can perform them, a deput3’- is appointed for each 
function and thus the uecessar3’ links in administration are 
strengthened. 

Currency of the means of Subsistence. 

Since the benefit and Angour of human action are re- 
ferrible to bodih^ sustenance, so in proportion to its purit3^ 
is the spirit strengthened; the bod3’', were it otherwise, 
would grow corpulent and the spirit weak : the thoughts 
too under such a regimen, incline to refinement and actions 
to virtue. The seekers pf felicit3’’, sober in conduct, are 
before all things particular^ careful in the matter of food 
and do not pollute their hands with ever3' meat. To the 
simple in heart who fear God, labour is difficult and their 
means of living straitened. The3’ have not that luminous 
insight which penetrating to the essence of things, dwells 
in repose, but through fear of the displeasure of God, are 
sunk in exhaustion of soul from the pangs of hunger. As 
for instance in the case of the man who possessed a few 
cows, his legitimate properi^’, and subsisted on their milk. 
B\’ the accident of fortune, it chanced that tlie3’ were 

Di'd-Hv, This term was especially crrI5rc C-' head financial minister 
whether of the state' or of a province, befri tn the latter wltli the col- 

lection of the revenue, its remittance to tie nrreruil treasujy and invested xrirh 
extensive judicial powers in all cfe£; a:rl £ni=:c£al causes. Wilson's 
Glossary, 144-145. For a full descrirranr, see Sirsar's yi’.i^hcl 
Ch. 3, § 1-5. 
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carried off, and he passed some da3^s fasting. An active 
fellow after diligent pursuit brought them back, but he 
would not accept them and replied, "I know not whence 
those dumb animals have had food during these past few 
days.’' In a short space this simple soul died. Many 
tales are told of such dull-witted creatures who have thus 
passed away. There are also avaricious worldlings who do 
not recognize the difference between other people’s jDro- 
perty and their own, and gratify themselves at the expense 
of their spiritiial and temporal good. The ignorant and 
distraught in mind, making their own necessities an occa- 
sion of spoliation and seizure, prepare for themselves eternal 
punishment. 

Simple, innocent-minded folk consider that there are 
no unappropriated waste lands and were they obtainable, 
it would be difficult to furnish the implements of cultiva- 
tion, and if these could be had, the means of providing food 
which would enable them to labour, are not manifest.’ 
They can discover no mine to extavate, and if one were 
pointed out to them which had no owner, it would be 
extremely onerous to obtain a living therefrom. They are 
averse too, from the profession of arms, lest dear life be 
the exchange for base lucre. They withdraw themselves 
also from commerce for this reason that many ask a high 
price for their goods, conceal their deficiencies and praise 
them for qualities which are not in them, while they close 
their eyes to the evident excellencies of what they purchase 
and disparage it for faults it does not possess, preferring 
their own benefit to another’s loss. And the3’- disapprove 
also of those who are content to hold lawful the sequestra- 
tion of the goods of rival sectaries, and they affirm that if 
the fautor of such pretension be discerning and wise, it will 
seem an occasion for • additional anxiety rather than a 
sanction to retain the property of another ; for how can the 
illicit seizure of what is another’s be commendable on the 
score of a difference of faith? On the contrary, it is a 
suggestion of the evil one, a phantasy of the drpams of the 
avaricious and unfit for the ears of the good. At the 
. present time His Majesty has placed a lamp upon the high- 
way before all men, that the3’^ may distinguish the road 
from the pitfalls, and sink not into the slough of perdition, 
nor pass their, dear lives in unprofitableness. . 

Since there is infinite diversity in the natures, of men 
and distractions,' internal and external, daily increase, and 
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heav3’-footed greed travels post haste, and light-headed rage 
breaks its rein, where friendship in this demon-haunted 
waste of dishonour is rare, and justice lost to view, there 
is, in sooth, no remed}' for sucli a world of confusion but 
in autocrac}^ and this panacea in administration is attain- 
able onh’’ in the majest}^ of just mouarchs. If a house or 
a quarter cannot be administered without the sanctions of 
hope and fear of a sagacious ruler, how can the tumult of. 
this world-nest of hornets be silenced save the authorit}* 
of a vicegerent of Almight}' power? How, in such a case 
can the propert}*, lives, honour, and leligion of the people 
be protected, notwithstanding that some recluses have 
imagined that this can be supernatural!}’- accomplished, but 
a well-ordered administration has never been effected with- 
out the aid of sovereign monarchs. That fieiy wilderness 
of talismanic power, too, is haunted b\^ spells and sorcerers, 
and stoiTiis of confusion from this sea of undiscemment 
have arisen and arise, and man5>- souls, through simplicit}* 
and shortsightedness, in the tuibulent billows of inexperi- 
ence have been and are still ever engulfed, while those 
who b}’ the light of wisdom and through the grace of 
acceptance have bridled their desires and ganiered provi- 
sions for the long jouniej’- to come, have, in the cross-roads 
of distraction, become the reproach of high and low, for 
their folh", irreligion and unbelief. In that assembh’- of 
ignorance should a philosopher of experience enter, he 
must needs take up the fashion of fools and so escape from 
the contumeh’ of the base. 

It is evident that in all cultivated areas, the possessors 
of propert}’ are numerous, and they hold their lands b}’ 
ancestral descent, but through malevolence and despite, 
their titles become obscured by the dust of uncertainty 
and the hand of firmness is no longer stretched above 
them. If the cultivator hold in awe the power of the 
Adorner of the universe and the Elixir of the li^^ng, and 
the merchant turn back from evil designing and reflect in 
his heart on the favour of the lord of the world, the depo- 
sitory of divine grace, his possessions would assuredly be 
approved of wisdom. Thus the ^’irtue of property lies in 
the pledge of intention, and a just ruler, like a saltbed, 
makes clean the unclean, and the evil good. But -without 
honest coadjustors, abundant accessories of state and a full 
treasury even he could effect nothing and the condition of 
subser^dency and obedience would lack the bloom of 
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discipline. Now the man of robust frame should, in the 
first place, choose the profession of arms and reflect on the 
assistance which he is capable of rendering, so as to regard 
his life as devoted to the task of preserving human society 
from dissolution. The means of sustenance are likewise 
as abundant to the labourer as forage for his cattle. But 
if a man is unequal to this, he should endeavour, in some 
wa5»', to enter into the number of state servants. Thus the 
currenc}?^ of the means of subsistence rests on a twofold 
basis, vh.f the justice of sovereign monarchs and regard 
to the welfare of well-disposed dependents. The base 
materialist understands not the language of reason and 
never transcends the limits of bodil5' sense. This unfertile ■ 
soil needs the water of the sword, not the limpid spring 
of demonstration. In the presence of the majestj’’ of the 
prince, the proud and perverse of disposition- sink into 
obscuritji' while the prosperit3»' of the good who seek after 
justice is ever continuous. 

Of a truth, whatever be the recomiDense of the guar- 
dianship over the four’'’* priceless elements of the constitu- 
tion, it is both meet and expedient and according to the 
Almight}'’ will. ,To the watchmen over the house, the lord 
thereof appoints the guerdon, and to the watchmen of the 
universe, its shepherds. If the whole of a man’s posses- 
sions were spent for the protection of his honour, it would 
be but fitting if in gratitiide he further pledged his whole 
credit, how much the more when it is a question of the 
guardianship of the foiir great elements of State politj^ ? 
But jiist monarchs exact not more than is necessar}*^ to 
effect their purpose and stain not their hands with avarice ; 
and hence it is that this principle varies, as has been stated, 
according to diversities of age and countr3^ From this 
suggestive digression, it will be evident that whatever 
circumspect rulers exact from their subjects after due deli- 
beration and to subserve the interests of justice and grant 
to their submissive dependents, has a perfect propriet}’- and 
is universallj^ in vogue. It is also clear that the main- 
tenance of the soldier should be ampler and more choice. 
Next follow the cultivators and then other artisans. 


III Vol. I. Abul Fail’s preface, they are named as (1) the warriors, 
(2) the artificers and merchants, (3) the learned, and (4) the husbandmen 
and labourers,— who are respectively likened to the four elements, fire, air, 
water and earth, fj. S.] 
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Ancient Greek'® treatises afiS^rm that professions are cir- 
cumscribed to three classes, the Noble, the Base, and the 
Intermediate. The former refers to the mind and is, also, 
of not more than three kinds : the first concerns the pure 
intellect, as sagacity and capability of administration; the 
second, acquired knowledge, as composition or eloquence, 
the third personal courage, as militar}’- duty. The Base 
also is of three kinds : the first is opposed to the common 
weal of mankind, such as the hoarding of grain; the 
second is the contra r3^ of anj’- one virtue, as buffoonery; 
the third is such as the disposition is naturalty averse from, 
as the trade of a bai'ber, a tanner or a sweeper. The Inter- 
mediate comprises various callings and trades; some that 
are of necessity, such as agriculture; others which could 
be dispensed with, as dj^eing; others again simple, as 
carpentry* and ironmongeiy ; and some compound, as the 
manufacturing of scales or knives. 

From this exposition the distinguished character of 
the militaiy profession is emdent. In short, the noblest 
source of maintenance is to be found in a profession which 
is associated with just dealing, self-restraint and braver3’' 
and apart from evil doing and sensuality. The good regard 
three things as necessar3' in a profession — avoidance of 
tyrann3J', refraining from what is dishonourable, abstinence 
from all that is mean ; b3’^ what is dishonourable, is meant 
buffooner3’' and the like low pursuits; b3’' what is mean, is 
understood an inclination to base callings. 

When an appropriate means of maintenance is secured, 
it is a requisite condition of econom3'' to husband a portion 
of one’s means, p^o^dded that the household is not thereb3’- 
straitened. The mendicant should not be turned awa3r 
disappointed nor subjected to the reproof of covetousness 
and greed. The proper control of an estate is conditional 
on the expenditure being less than the income ; it^ is per- 
mitted to indulge a little in commercial speculation and 
engage in remunerative undertakings, resendng a part in 
coin and valuables, a part in goods and wares, and some- 
what invested in the speculations of others, and 3*et a por- 


” The reference is, no doubt, to Aristotle's PoUtics =. ( A ) the true sense 
of whidi has been lost by filtration Uirongli some Arabic version or para- 
plu-ase. [H. S. J.] 

The reader will find most of these ideas in a rather different form m 
Aristotle’s PoUtics, Walford’s translation in Bolm’s Classical Librarv (IS9S), 
Bk. Ch. W (pp. 130 sqq.) Bk. UI. Ch. V (p. 91). [J. S.] 

8 
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tion in lands and immoveable estates, and a share may be 
entrusted to borrowers of credit, and expenditure regulated 
with circumspection, justice and modesty. Let such a one 
be frank in his commercial dealings and give no place in 
his heart to self-reproach. He should keep in \'iew of .his 
purpose, the will of God, not the hope of gratitude, the 
increase of reputation or the expectation of reward. He 
should also give freeh* to the need\' whose destitution is 
unexposed. There is also a twofold manner of munificence 
which if exercised in just measure, is meritorious. Firs.th-, 
what is given in pure generositv* or largesse such as a pre- 
sent and the like. This shoidd be done quickly and 
secretly and without setting store on its amplitude or 
abundance, nor A'et so as to cripple one’s resources or 
exhaust them. 

Secondly* what is called for b3' occasional exigencies, 
either in procuring comforts or removing grievances, such 
as what is given to oppressors or to the profligate in order 
that person, property and honour ma3' escape their injure'. 
But in this he should use moderation. In procuring the 
conveniences of life, however, it is better that the bount3* 
should be liberal. 

People of the world in the matter of Imng are to be 
resolved into three classes. One class are fallen into such 
heedlessness that s|)iritual needs do not enter their compre- 
hension, much less are practicalh* considered. Another 
through their luminous fortune are so immersed in the 
consideration of essential truths that the3' give no thought 
to their means of sustenance. But those who seek the 
felicit3' to come, the circumspect in conduct, neglect not a 
just appreciation of life but make external conditions the 
instrument of interior well being in the hope of admission 
among those absorbed in dmne love, and so attaining to 
the third degree of felicit3', whence after traversing the 
arid waste of deliverance, the3* ma3' repose in the second.'? 

The dues of sovereign t3* have thus been set forth. The 
circulation of the means of sustenance, thus, is seen to rest 
on the justice of prudent monarchs and the integrit3- of 
conscientious dependents. And because the conditions of 


That accorusns: to tl:e theology of the mystics, tlie third stage in 
the progressive spiritnal life is the attraction of the sonl to God AUsh; 
the second is immersion in the Divine love f.-AUsh; the supreme stage is 
th.e nnitive 3fc' /li’i:;: reserved for liis chosen saints. 
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the ro3^al state and prerogative vaiy in different countries, 
and soils are diverse in character, some producing abun- 
dantl}’’ with little labour, and others the reverse, and as 
inequalities exist also, through the remoteness or vicinity 
of water and cultivated tracts, the administration of each 
state must take these circumstances into consideration and 
fix its demands accordingh’. Throughout the whole extent 
of Hindustan where at all times so man3^ enlightened 
monarchs have reigned, one-sixth of the produce was 
exacted; in the Turkish empire, Iran and Turan a fifth, 
a sixth, and a tenth respectivel3^ In ancient times a capi- 
tation tax was imposed called, khiraj. Kubad disapproved 
of this practice, and resolved that the revenue should be 
fixed upon arable land accurateh’- sm*ve3’^ed. But his death 
occurred before he could accomplish his design. Noshir- 
wan (his son) carried it to completion and made the jarib 
of ten square reeds. This was sixt3r ro3fal 3’^ards square. 
One fourth of this was taken as a qajiz'^ and valued at three 
dirhams,” and the third part was fixed as the contribution 
due to the state. Qafis is a measure, called also saa" weigh- 
ing eight and, some sa3’', more. The dirham is equal 
in weight to one misqdL A^Hien the Caliphate fell to Omar, 
at the suggestion of the learned, he adopted the plan of 
Noshirwan but through the ^dcissitudes of temporal con- 
ditions, he introduced some alterations which ma3^ be 
gathered from ancient volumes. In Turan and Iran from 
ages past, the3'’ have exacted a tenth, but the exactions have 
increased to more than a half which does not appear exor- 
bitant to a despotic government. In Eg3’'pt the3^ take for a 

Fadddn of the best soil, 3 Ibrahimis 

,, ,, ,, middling, 2 

, , , , , , worst, 1 , , 


In tile original, the word qabzah is written en-oneonsly for qasbah which 
is corrected in the subsequent page with the following note. ‘‘According to 
Uie glossaries, 6 barleycorns make an asba\ (finger breadth) : 4 asba\ a 
qabzah : 8 qabzah, a zaraa' (cubit) : 10 cubits, a qasbah : 10 qasbah, an ashi : 
a Jarib is 1 square ashi, i.c., 10 square qasbah or 100 square cubits. Accord- 
ing to the qiidamah, 4 asba’ is equal to a qabzah, and 10 qabzah a cubit, and 
60 cubits an ashi. According to this, a jarib would be 60 square cubits.” 

■* Qafiz. — space of ground containing from about 124 to 144 cubits 
square. It is also a- drj- measure. Enc. Isl. ii. 622. 

'•’‘Dirham in Ency. of Islam, i. 97S; and" Ai)i-i-Akbari, Vol. I. Ain n. 

Rail is variously rated at 12 to 16 oz. At Bombay it is said to be 
equal to 36 Surat rupees. In tlie Red Sea littoral tlie Rottolo, as it is 
corruptly called, varies from 10 to 24 oz. avoirdupois. Wilson’s Gloss., 441. 
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The fadMn^^ is a measure of laud of 100 square reeds, 
each of which is equal to one hda\ An Ibrahiini is cuiTent 
for 40 kahirs and 14 kabirs is equal to a rupee of Akbar 
Shah. In some parts of ^e Turkish empire, they exact 
from the husbandman 30 Akchehs for every yoke of oxen. 
The Akcheh is a silver coin equal to 81 Ibrahimis. And 
from crown lands the demand is 42 Akcheh, and from each 
soldier 21, besides which the governor of the Subah takes 
15 more. In ^me parts for each plough 20, and from 
each soldier 7 Akcheh, while the Governor takes six. In 
others, the Sanjaqbegi^^ receives 27 and the Subashi 
(kotwal) twelve. • Other systems are also given which 
obtain in that empire. 


Note on Islamic land-tax. 

The very obscure and complicated subject of the land 
system of early Islam can be best studied in the Encylo- 
pcedia of Islam by piecing together information scattered 
under the following words : — Kharadj (ii. 902), Muqasaina 
(Suppl. 154), 'Vshr (iv. 1050-1052), Ddr-al-Sulh (i. 919), 
and FaV (ii. 38). Abu Yusuf Ibn Yaqiib’s Kiidb-ul-Khirdj^ 
(Fr. tr. by B. Fagan) is not very helpful. The applica- 
tion of the system to India in Aurangzib’s reign is dis- 
cussed in detail in Jadunath Sarkar’s Mughal Administra- 
tion, 3rd ed., ch. XI. 

The term sulhiy, for the meaning of which Abul Fazl 
refers us to “ancient documents,” will Fe understood from 
the following passages of the Ency. Islam (i. 919, under 
Ddr ul Sull^ : “With the Christian population of Najran 
Muhammad himself entered on treaty* relationships, 
guaranteeing their safety and laying on them a certain 
tribute. See on the whole story, Baladhuri, Futuh-al- 
Bulddn. The constitutional situation on the matter is thus 


Faddaji, a certain -measure of land, subdivided into 24 girat — ^loosely 
reckoned as the quantity which a yoke of oxen will plough in one day and 
comihonly defined as consisting of 333}^ qasabehs, the latter, being 24 qabdah, 
and the qabdah being the measure of a man’s fist with the thumb erect, or 
about inches. Lane’s Arab. Lex. Ency. Islam, ii. 36. 

Sanjaq is a word in Turkish, signifying a flag or standard : it also 
means a minor province of which several form one Eyalat or Government. It 
is in this latter sense that the word should probably -be taken; signifying 
the provincial governor. An AkcUch is of a para and consequently the Tij, 
of a piastre or the sV of a penny ; it is frequently mentioned under tlie name 
of aspcr, a corruption of the Greek equivalent for -tlie proper Turkish word. 
[Ejjcj’. Islam, iv. 148. Aqcha, in ibid., i. 229]. 
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formally laid down b 3 ^ Mawardi : All territories •. . . under 
Muslim control . . . fall into three divisions : (i) those tnlccn 
by force of arms; [ii) those taken without fighting after 
the flight of their previous owners; {in) those taken by 
treaty {Sulli). . . In the last (class) if the title to the' .soil 
remains with the original owners, ... the tcrnus of tlv 
treaty are that the owners retain their land.s and ]\>y 
Khardj from their produce; that this khanV i.s 
as a jizya which falls away when the 3 ^ einbravv KsKnn; tl'.xr; 
their lands are absolute^ their own to sell or ; an,d 

that their country is neither Dai'-ul-J-^Idn: nor 
but Ddr-'iil-S'iilh. When these lands j^a.ss ti' Nh‘.S;i'.r.x 


Kharaj can no longer, be collected . . . ItfawatM*. nn'tr.x’.x's 
among the Bilad al Islam this Ddr-ttl-Sul/:.' Also. . 
ii. 38 under Fai ^ : — “Verses lix. 6, 3 and .I(^ oi tl'.o v 


were revealed when Muhammad Imd resolved no; 


tk' 4j5\* til' 


the fields and orchards left b}'' the Ban n 1 Nao’ir. 
been driven out of the countrj*, as boolv ot w.if .r.r..'ny. 
those who had taken part in the siege, bnl to give tlu'm 
the Muhajirs exclusivel 3 ^ He justified this r.otion In- 
arguing that these were reallj'^ obtained not b\- tiglsting, 
but in a peaceful fashion, b 3 ^ surrender.” 
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the owner has voluntarily embraced that faith. 3rd, Lands 
which have been conquered and apportioned; 4th, Land 
on which an adherent of that faith has built a mosque or 
planted a vine or laid out a garden or, fertilized it with rain 
water; otherwise other conditions apply. 4th, Waste land 
which has been brought into cultivation by permission of 
the owner. Klmaji 1st kind ; Persia proper and .Kirman. 
2nd, Land vdiich a tributary subject has laid out as grounds 
round about his house. 3fd, Land which a Muslim has 
reclaimed and irrigates from a source constructed from the 
public revenues. 4th, Land which has been acquired by 
convention.- 5th, Land cultivated by means of water that 
pays revenue. Sulhiy, Lands of the Bani Najran and Bani 
Taghlib the details of these may be learnt from ancient 
documents. Lik^;wise, in some treatises, land is regarded 
under three heads. 1st, Land cultivated by Muslims which 
they deem U^shrJ* 2nd, Land of which the proprietors 
have accepted that faith. . According to some, this is 
U^shri, and others say that it is U^shri or Khirdji, accord- 
ing to the determination of the Imam. 3rd, Land acquired 
by conquest, which some make U*shri and others khirdji, 
and others again afi&rni that its classification rests with the 
Imam. 4th, Land which those outside the faith retain 
on convention. This they call khirdji. Tribute paid by 
khirdji lands is of two kinds. 1. Muqdsamah (divided), is 
the 6th or 6th produce of the soil. 2, Wazifah^ which is 
settled according to the capability and convenience of the 
tributaries. Some call the whole produce of the jrevenue 
khirdj, and as the share of the producing body is in excess 
of their expenditure, the Zakdt^ is taken from the amount 
under certain stipulations and this they call a tithe, but on 


of the limits of V’shri are laid down exactly as in the text with the omission 
of Rabah. The Fatawa i A’lamgiri follows Qazi Khan. From the variants 
of this doubtful reading given in the notes, it is clear that there is some 
corruption and perhaps the variant of M.S. Dal is correct. 

'*The text has Tha’lab, a misprint. The details of the submission of 
these two tribes may be gatliered from Caussin De Perc. Essal.sur Vhistoira 
dcs Arabcs. Eiicy. Islam, iii. 825 (under Nadjiran), Slip. 254 (under Uaail), 
Sup. 223 (under Taghlib). 

“ This word signifies a tenth and is the tithe assessed on lands undgr 
Muslim rule. V’shri are therefore those lands subject to the tithe. 

** Wazifah signifies a stipend or any thing stipulated or agreed upon ; 
hence, revenue collected at a stipulated or fixed rate for a certain quantity 
of land. Wilson’s Gloss., 557. 

“ Zahal, the poor rate, the portion therefrom given as the due of God by 
the possessor that he may purify it thereby, the root of the word, zakS, 
denoting purity. The proportion %-aries, but is generally a fortieth or 
2y. p.c. provided that the property is of a certain amount and has l^en in 
possession eleven months. See Ency. Isl, iv. 1202-1204. 
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each of these points there is nuich difference of opinion. 
The Caliph Omar, during his time, taxed those who were 
not of his faith at the rate of 48 dirhams for persons of 
condition, 24 for those of the middle class, and 12 for the 
lowest class. This was called the Jaziyali (capitation tax). 

In e^•ery kingdom goveniment taxes the propert 5 ^ of 
the subject over and above the land revenue and this the}^ 
call Tawghah.^ In Iran and Turan they collect the land tax 
from some, from others the Jihiit and from others again the 
SCiir Jihiit, while other ce.sscs under the name of Wajuhai 
and Farua'iit are exacted. In short, what is imposed on 
cnllivatcd lands by way of quit-rent is termed Mai. Imports 
on manufactures of respectable kinds are called Jihat, and 
the remainder SaiF'* Jihiit. Extra collections over and 
above the land tax if taken by revenue officers are Wajuhat ; 
otherwise thev arc termed Furua’iit. 

In every country such demands are troublesome and 
vexatious to the people. His Majesty in his wise states- 
manshiji and benevolence of rule carefully examined the 
.subject and abolished all arbitrary taxation, disajtproving 
that these oppressions .should become established by 
cu.stom. He fir.st defined the gaz, the tauiih. and the higluth 
and laid down their bases of measurement : after which he 
classed the lands according to their relative values in pro- 
duction and fixed the revenue accordingly. 
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A’iN VIII. 

The Ilahi Gaz 

Is a measure of length and a standard gauge.- High 
and low refer to it, and it is the desire of the righteous 
and the unrighteous. Throughout. Hindustan there were 
three such measures current, viz.-, long, middling and 
short. Each was dmded into 24 equal parts and each part 
called Tassvj.^^ A Tassnj of the Ist kind was equal to 8 
ordinar}?^ barle 3 ^-coms placed together breadthwa 3 ’s, and of 
the other two respective^, to 7 and 6 barW-coms. The 
long gaz was used for the measurement of cultivated lands, 
roads, distances, forts, resen-oirs and mud walls. The 
middling was emplo 3 ’'ed to measure buildings of stone and 
wood, bamboo-built houses, places of worship, wells and 
gardens, and the short gaz for cloth, arms, beds, seatsv of 
state, sedan chairs, palanquins, chairs, carts and the like. 

In some other countries, although the 3 ’^ reckon the gaz 
as consisting of 24 Tassnj, the 3 ’’ make 


1 Tassuj equal to 

2 Habbah (grain). 

1 Habbah ' „ 

'2 Barle 3 '-coms. 

1 Barle 3 ’-com ,, 

6 Mustard seeds. 

1 Mustard seed ,, 

12 Fals. • 

1 Fals „ 

6 Fatila. 

1 Fatila 

6 Naqir. 

1 Naqir ,, 

8 Qitmir. 

1 Qitmir . ,, 

12 Zarrah. 

1 Zarrah ,, 

8 Haba. 

1 Haba 

2 Wahmah. 

Some make 4 Tassuj equal 

to 1 Dang. ■ 

6. Dang 

1 Gaz. 


Others reckon the gaz as 24 fingers, each finger equal 
to the breadth of 6 barle 3 ’’-coms, and each barle 3 '-com equal 
in thickness to 6 hairs from the mane of a cob. In some 
ancient books the 3 ' make the 'gaz equal to two spans and 
twice round the joint {girih) of the thumb, and the 3 ’' dmded 
jt into 16 girih and each girih was subdivided into 4 parts 


Tassuj is an arabicized word from the Pers. tasu, a weight of 4 barley- 
corns, the 24th part of a weight measure or dav. Ever. Islam, iv. 692 (under 
Tasudj), ' ’ • ■ ' 
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which they called 4 pahVj so that a pahr was the sixty-fourth 
part of a gaz. 

In other ancient records the gaz is reckoned of seven 
kinds. 1st, The Gaz i Saiida {Gaz of traffic) consisting of 
24 digits and two-thirds of a digit. Harun nr Rashid of 
the House of 'Abbas took this measure from the hand of 
an Ab 5 >’ssinian slave who was one of his attendants : the 
Nilometer®®'’ of Eg 3 qDt is on this measure, and houses and 
cloths are also measured b}’’ it. 2nd, Zirda* i qashah, 
(Reed- 3 ^ard) called also A^amali, and Daw, of 24 digits : 
this was introduced b 3 ^ Ibn Abi Laila.®® 3rd, The Yusufiyah, 
used b 3 >' the provincial governors of Baghdad for the mea- 
surement of houses : it consisted of 25 digits. 4th, The 
short Hdshimiyah, of 28 digits and a third. BilaP the son 
of Abi Bardah introduced it : according to some it was Abu 
Musa Ash’ari his grandfather. 5th, The long Hdshimiyah 
of 29 .digits and two-thirds which Mansur the A’bbaside 
favoured. It is also called the Maliq and Ziyddiyah. 
Zi 3 ^ad®‘ was the so-called son of Abu Sufi 3 '-an who used it 
to measure the lands in Arabian I’raq. 6th, The Omariyah 
of 31 digits. During his Caliphate, Omar carefull 3 ’^ con- 
sidered the long, short and middling gaz. He took the 
three kinds together and to one-third of the aggregate he 
added the height of the closed fist and the thumb erect. He 
closed both ends of the measure with tin and sent it to 
Hudaifah®® and Othnian®®-b-Hunaif which the 3 ^ used for the 
measurement of the villages in Arabian Iraq. 7th, The 
Mdmuniyah of 70 digits less a third. Mamun brought it 
into use, and it was eiuplo 3 '^ed for measuring rivers, plains 
and road distances. 


“ The cubit of the Nilometer is supposed to be the same as that of the 
Jews, which is exactlj’ two feet English : if so tlie 24 digits will be precisely 
inches. A finger’s breadth may be safely taken as three quarters of an inch. 
Useful Tables, pp. 87, 88. For Zira' see Ency. Isl. i. 959 funder Dliira'). 

” Txluhauiwaa-b-Abdttr Rahman, surnamed Ibn Abi Layla, was a distin- 
guished jurisconsult and one of the Tdbiis. He was Qadhi of Kufa where he 
was born A.H. 74, and died in A.H. 148. D’Herb. 

Bilal. — ^The grandson of Abu Musa al Asbari, Qadhi of Basrah, of which 
his grandfather had been Governor. See a brief notice of him in Ibn Hhali. 
Vol. II, p. 2. ^ • 

"* Ziyad, the governor of Iraq. (Ehc. Isl. iv. 1232). 

Hudaifah, one of the most eminent of the Companions of Muhammad. 
Omar appointed him to the government of jMadain, where he died after the 
assassination of Odiman and 40 days after the accession of ’Ali. Ibn Hajar. 
Blog. Diet. 

Otlimiin. — He was governor of Basrah under tlie Caliph 'Ali. Ibn 
Khali, p. 391, Vol. IV. 

9 
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Some in former times reckoned the cloth-measure 
{gaz) to be seven times the fist, and. the fist was equal to 
four fingers closed; according to others, one finger less. 
The survey gaz, according to some, was the same seven- 
fists : others made it seven fists together with one finger 
(thumb?) erect, added to the seventh fist. Others again 
added another finger to that fist; ^yhile some made it seven 
fists with one finger adjoined to each fist. 

Sultan Sikander Lodi in Hindustan introduced another 
gaz of the breadth of 41 Iskandaris and a half. This was 
a copper coin mixed with silver. Humayun added a half 
and it was thus completed to 42. Its length was 32 digits. 
But some authors anterior to' his time make mention of a 
similar measure. Slier Khan and Salim Khan [Sur], 
under whom Hindustan was released from the custom of 
dividing the grain and its apportionment, in measuring 
land used this gaz. Till the thirty first-year of the Divine 
Era, although the A khar- Shdhi gaz of 46 fingers was used 
as a cloth-measure, the IsUandari gaz was used for culti- 
vated lands and buildings. His Majesty in his wisdom, 
seeing that the variety of measures was a source of incon- 
venience to his subjects, and regarding it as subservient 
only to the dishonest, abolished them all and brought a 
medium gaz of 41 digits into general use. He named it 
the Ildhi gaz and it is employed by the public for all 
purposes. 


ATN IX. 

The Tandh.^* 

His Majesty fixed for the jarih the former reckoning 
in 5'-ards and chose the measurement of sixty square, but 
adopted the Ildhi gaz. The Tan-dh (tent rope) was in 
Hindustan a measure of hempen rope twisted which became 


The Tanab, Jarib and Bigha seem to have been indiscriminately used as 
nearly interchangeable terras. The Jarib in its original use, according to 
Wilson . (G/ossoi-y), was a measure of capacity equal to 60 ' qafiz or 384 madd, 
about 768 pounds. It then became applied to a land measure, or as much 
land as could be sown with a jarib of seed-corn, and then appears to have 
been loosely used for a bigha. In course of time it occurs as a measure of 
land of various extent, and as the chain or rope for measuring. In the 
N. W. P. the measurements were made by a chain, and the jarib is=to 5 
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shorter or longer nccording to the chyness or moisture of 
the atmosphere. It would be left in the dew and thus 
frandfully moistened. Oftentimes it would be emplo 3 fed 
in the earl\' morning when it had got damp and had 
shrunk, and b\- the end of the da\' it had become diy and 
had lengthened. In the former case, the husbandmen 
suffered loss, in the latter the ro\'al revenues were dimi- 
nished. In the I'.Uh year of the Divine era, the jarih was 
made of bamboos joined bv iron rings. Thus it is subject 
to no variation, and the relief to the public was felt every- 
where while the hand of dishonest greed was shortened. 


A’lN X. 

The Bigha 

Is a name apidied to the jarih. It is a quantity of land 
60 gaz long by (iO broad. Should there be an\’^ diminutiou 
in length or breadth or excess in eithei', it is brought into 
square measure and made to consist of 3000 square gaz.^^ 
Thej* divide the bigUa into 20 parts, each of which is called 
hiswah, and this is divided into 20 jjarts each of which is 
termed his'avusah. In measuring the^y reduce no further. 
No revenue is required from 1) hisu’dnsah , but ten the 3 ' 
account as one Some, however, subdivide the 

biswansah into 20 parts, each of which thc 3 ^ called ias'ivdu- 


of 11 y.nrils c.icli, or to CO f,az or 20 R.ithnR or knots. A square of one 
/rtrili is n blyjia. IJcforc tlic new system of survey, it was usual to measure 
lamls jKiyinK revenue witli a jmib of IS knots only, two bcini; coiled round 
the mensurcr, but free lands were measured with the entire rope ot 20 knots. 
• In Sindli u jaiib is a measure of a 150 square feet. In Tcicgu, it is applied 
to fznrden land or its ])ri)duce. The standard biyUa of the revenue sun-eyors 
of tiic X. W. 1*. is--=to 3,025 sq. yds. or of an acre. In Ucngal the bigha 
contained only 1,000 sq. yds. or a little less than of an acre. In Benares 
at the lime of the settlement, it was determined at 3,130 sq. yds. In other 
i>er;ranahs it was equal to 2,025 to 3,C00 or 3,025 sq, yds. A kachha bigha 
IS in some places a third, in others only n fourth of a full bigha. Akbar’s 
bigha ot 3,000 Ilahi gaz was considered = to 3,025 sq. yds. of the bigha ot 
llindustun. In Cultaci: the bigha is now considered to be an English acre. 
The Maratha bigha is called 20 f’Hiids or 400 sq. krilhls or rods of (each) 5 cubits 
and 5 hand-breadths. The Gur.erat bigha contains only 2S4J sq. yds. Mr. 
Elliot specifies six variations found in the Upper Provinces. See Wilson’s 
(iloss. under JUgha and Jaiib, Itiicy. Islam, iii. 530-539 (under al-Mizau) and 
i. 1018 (under IJJarib). Elliot Memoirs, ii. 189 {jarib). 

’’The text has an error of CO for 000. 3000 sq. .cac=2,G00 sq. yards=0'53S 
or somewhat niorc than half an acre. V, T., p. 88. 
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sah, which they again divide into 20 parts, calling each 
tapwansah. This again they . partition into 20 portions, 
and name them severally ans7oansa1i. A higha as measured 
the tandh of hemp, was two hiswah and 12 hiswansah 
smaller in extent than the higha measured hy the tandh of 
bamboo. This makes a difference of 10 higha in a hundred. 
Although the tandh of hemp was of 60 gaz, 3^et in the twist- 
ing it shrank to 56. The Ildhi gaz was longer than the 
Iskandari by one hisiuah, 16 hiswdnsah, 13 ias'UJdnsah, 8 
tapwansah, and 4 answdnsah. The difference between the 
two reduced the higha b}’’ 14 hiswah, 20 hiswdnsah, 13 
taswdnsah, 8 tapwansah, and 4 answdnsah. In one hundred 
highas the variation in the two measures amounted to 22 
bighas, 3 hiswah and 7 hiswdnsah. 


ATN XI. 

Land and its classification, and the proportionate 
due,s of Sovereignty. 

When His Majesty had determined the gaz, the tandh, 
and the higha, in his profound sagacity he classified the 
lands and fixed a different revenue to be paid by each. 

Polaj is land which is annually cultivated, for each 
crop in succession and is never allowed to lie fallow. 

Parauti is land left out of cultivation for a time that it 
may recover its strength. 

Chachar is land that has lain fallow for three or four 
years. 

Banjar is land uncultivated for five years and more. * 

Of the two first kinds of land, there are three classes, 
good, middling and bad. , They add together the produce 
of each sort, and a third of this represents the medium 
produce, one-third part of which is exacted as the royal 
dues. The revenue levied by Sher Khan,, which at the 
present day is represented in all provinces as the lowest 
rate of assessment, generally obtained, and for the con- 
venience of the cultivators, and the soldiery, the value was 
taken in ready money. 
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Produce of Polaj Land.^^ Spring Harocst, called in 
Hindi Asddhi.. 



Produce of a bijiha of the 

best sort of Polaj, 

Produce of a biglta of the 

o 

t/i 

12 

Produce of a bigha of the 

worst sort, j 

Aggregate produce of 
tliree bighas of different 

sorts. 1 

One third of the preced- 
ing, being the medium 
produce of a bigha of 
polaj. 

One third of the medium 
produce, being the pro- 
portion fixed for the 
revenue. 


Md. 

Sr. 

Md. 

Sr. 

Md. 

Sr. 

Md. 

Sr. 

Ikid. Sr. 

Md. Sr. 

Wheat 

18 


12 


8 

35 

38 

85 

12 SSi 

4 12} 

Nukhiid — (Vetches) 

13 


10 

20 

7 

20 

81 

0 

10 ISJ 

8 18 

Adas — Pulse (Cicer lins) in 











Hindi. Masur 

8 

10 

6 

20 

4 

25 

19 

15 

6 ISi 

2 6 

Barley 

18 

0,12 

20 

8 

15 

38 

85 

12 3S| 

4 125 

Linseed 

6 

20 

5 

10 

8 

SO 

15 

20 

5 7 

1 29 

Safflower — (carthanins tine- 











torins) 

8 

30 

6 

30 

5 

10 

20 

80 

6 86^ 

2 12 

Arcait — ^Millet (Penicum 

1 










miliaceum (in Hindi 











China) 

,10 

20 

8 

20 

5 

5 

24 

5 

8 15 

2 275 

Mustard 

10 

20 

8 

20 

5 

5 

24 

5 

8 1$ 

2 275 

Peas 

113 

0 

10 

20 

8 

25 

32 

5 

10 23 

3 28 

Fenugreek (Mclhi) 

14 

0 

11 

0 

9 

85 

34 

35 

11 25 

3 85 

Ktir rice 

!24 

1 

0 

18 

0 

14 

10 

56 

10 

18 SO 

6 10 


The revenue from musk melons, aju’ain {Ligusticum 
ajonmn), onions and other greens not counted as produce, 
was ordered to be paid in read}’^ mone}^ at the rates herein- 
after mentioned. 


” I have copied tlie form of the 4 following tables from Gladwin. Abnl 
Fazl makes the calcnlation for the 4th and 5th columns for wheat only. 
For vetdies and pulse he omits the 4tli column and omits the 4th and 5th 
of all the remainder. The fractions below a quarter of a seer are discarded 
in calculating the proportion fixed for revenue : the thirds are not always 
niatliematically exact, and fractions are sometimes raised to a unit or alto- 
gether omitted. 
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Polaj Land. 

The Autumn Hardest, called, in Hindi Sawaxi. 



V 

mS 

O 

g 

§ 

u 

u 

*5 

o 

•A 

? 

o 

iC 

tt 

CJ 

Produce of u blglia of the 
middling aorl. 

V 

o 

A 

C5 • 

• 2 

1 

1 

i u 

|i 

^ S 

a 

U 5 

g 

Si’ ^ • 

" 

c 

‘ 2 ‘W sc 
< 

it w 

•3 s: c 

. zi s 

2 

s 

-5 a 

isit 

g.= A«. 

X 

5 55 

^ ^ ^ 

— 

'^•5 S 

C 2^ — 2^ 
" c 5 

3j £ 3 S 



Sr. 

Md. Sr.' 

1 

Md. 

1 

Sr. 

Md. Sr. 

Md. Sr. 

Md. Sr. 

Molasses”' 

IS 

0 

B1 


7 


SI 

■1 

10 ISit 

S IS 

Cotton ... ... 


0 

7 


5 

B1 

22 20 

7 20 

2 20 

Sh3U Dark co- 

loured, small in grain 
and white, fragrant, tliat 
ripens quickly and plea- 
sant to taste 

24 

0 

IS 

1 

i 

1 

0 

14 

10 

56 

10 

IS SO 

6 10 

.Common rice, not of the 
above quality 

MSash—in Hindi Mamg 
(Phaseolus mungo) 

17 

0 

12 

20 

9 

15 

SS 

S5 

12 SSJ 

4 IS 

10 

20 

7 

20 

5 

10 

28 

10 

7 SO 

2 2Si 

Murii Siali— H. Vridh (a 
kind of vetdi) 

10 

20 

7 20 

1 5 


28 

10 

7 SO 

2 2SJ 

Moih (lentils), coarser tlian 
tlie white mung and 
better tlian tlie dark ... 

6 

20 

5 

10 

s 


15 

20 

i 

5 


1 29 

J07var (Andropogon Sor- 
ghum. Roxb.l 

IS 

m 

10 

20 

7 

20 

SI 

0 

10 ISJ 

8 IS 

Shamrikli— H. Samcan (Pa- 
nienm frumentaceura. 

Roxb.) 

10 

20 

s 

20 

1 

5 

5 

24 

5 

S 

IJ 

2 27^ 

Kodroii’* (like Sanwiin) 
but its outer husk dark- 
ish red 

17 

0 

12 

1 

20 

9 

15 

SS 

S5 

12 SSi 

4 12.^ 

Sesame 

S 

0. 

6 

■3 

4 

0 

IS 

0 

6 

0 

2 0 

Jvoiigniif (Panicum itali- 
cum) 

6 

20 

5 

,0 

S 

SO 

i 

15 

20 

5 

7 

1 29 

Tnriya, ?ikc mustard seed, 
but inclined to red 

6 

20 

5 


8 

SO 

15 

20 


1 29 

Arzan (Panicum miliaceum) 
generally a spring crop 

16 

0 

IS 


10 

25 

40 

5 

1 

1 

18 

li 

4 ISi 

Lahdarah grows in ear, 
tlie grain like Kangtnii 

m 


7 

20 

5 

10 

28 

10 

7 SO 

2 2S5 

Mavd:t'ah (Cjmesurus co- 
roc.'uius) Oie ear like 
Sanwan, the seed like 
mustard seed, but some 
red, some white 

11 

' 20 

i 9 

1 

0 

6 

20 

1 

1 

9 

0 

1 

S 0 

! 


*• Tlie -Itli and 5tli columns have been omitted bv Abnl Fad. 

” A variant gives KoSok and Kodenttn probablv the same as Kodo—a 
small grain (Paspalnm fnimentacenm). Wilson’s Glossary’, 292. 
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The AlUuwu Han'csi, called in Hindi Sawani. — Cotfd. 



o Si 


fr 


V, 

V 

u ** 

3. 2 

X P 


! V u « 
I o 


1 _ 1 1 


1 


'Md. 

Sr.;.Md. 

Sr.Md. 

Sr.jMd. 

Sr. 

Did. 

Sr.'Md. Sr. 

Lpbiya (Dolichos .sinensis), 



t 

j 





resembles a bean, some- 
what small ... 

1 

,10 

20 7 

» 

20 i 5 

10 ' 23 

10 

7 

30 

2 20J 

Ktidiri, like Stinwati but 

1 


10 ‘ 3 

1 





conrscr 

6 

20 5 

30 15 

20 

5 

7 

' 1 29 

Knit. fDolichos nniflorns) ( 



{ 

1 





like a lentil scmiewhat , 
darker, its juice good ! 
for camels ; it softens 
stojie ajid renders it 
easy to cut ... ... 1 

ilO 

20 7 

i 

20 1 5 

i 

1 

( 

1 

) 

10 '23 

10 

'l7 

30 

2 205 

liaill, like ,*>an:r,li; but 1 

1 






whiter (a species <if Pani- j 
cum) ... ... 1 

1 

i ® 

20 5 

lOj 3 

soils 

i 

20 

5 

7 

1 29 

1 


C5 o I C a" „ e5 

•=<= a .!•= y B 5 
."c "o'! *5 '-S 3 

-I M P "S •! O t S' 
JSri-cJfaOS 
S.s P.-SS. p C.C<i. 

O O 


As a consideration for watching the crops a quarter of 
a seer (jjer niaund) is allowed in sonic places and in others 
more, as will be shown. 

The revenue from indigo, poppy, pan, turmeric, 
water chestnut*^ (trajia bispinosa), hemp, hachdlu (arum 
colocasia) jmmpkin, hinua (Lawsoiiia inermis) cucumbers, 
hddrang (a species of cucumber), the egg-plant (solanutn 
melongena), radishes, carrots, karcld (momordica charaiitia) 
hakura (Momordica Muricata), tcndas,'°° and musk-melons. 


” This is the Sittgrirah or Sini^li.'irnli. In tlie month of November, the 
nut ripens nnil such of the fruit ns rcinnins ungnthereci, falls off and sinks 
to the hottoin of the pond. When the water dries up in lUay or June, these 
nuts or bulbs are found to have thrown out a number of shoots. They are 
then carefully collected and placed in a .small hole in the deepest portion 
of the tank and covered with water. In the rains when the ponds begin 
to All, the bnlb.s^ arc taken up, cacli .shoot is broken off, enveloped in a ball 
of clay to sink it and thrown into the water at different distances. They at 
once take root and grow rapidly until in a short time the surface of the water 
is covered with leaves. The fruit forms in October. The produce of a 
standard biglia is about 2;< mans which at the selling price of 10 sers for 
the rupee, represent a total value of Rs. 10. It is much more extensively 
consumed by the Hindus than the Alahomedans. Carnegie’s Kachhari TccU- 
nicalilics. 

’** .Mso called tendu : resinous fruit of the tree Diospyros glntinosa. 
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not counted as produce, was ordered to be paid in ready 
money at the rates hereafter mentioned. 

Pamuti land when cultivated, pays the same revenue 
as polaj. 

His Majesty in his wisdom thus regulated the revenues 
in the abovemention ed favourable manner. He reduced the 
duty on manufactures from ten to five per cent, and two 
per cent, was divided between the patiuari and the qdnungo._ 
The former is a writer employed on the part of the culti- 
vator. He keeps an account of receipts and disbursements, 
and no village is without one. The latter is the refuge of 
the husbandman. There is one in every district. At the 
present time the share of the qdnungo (one per cent.) is 
remitted and the three classes of them are paid by the 
State according to their rank. The salary of the first is 
fifty rupees : of the second, thirty ; of the third, twenty ; 
and they have an assignment for personal support equiva- 
lent thereto. It was the rule that the commissaries of the 
shiqdar, Izarkun,^^^ and Amin should receive daily 58 dams 
as a perquisite, provided that in spring they did not 
measure less than 200, nor in autumn less than 250 bighas. 
His Majesty whose heart is capacious as the ocean, abolish- 
ed this custom and allowed only one dam for each bigha. 

Many imposts, equal in amount to the income of 
Hindustan were remitted by His Majesty as a thank-offer- 
ing to the Almighty. Among these were the following : 

The capitation tax, jizya. 

The- port duties, mir-bahari. 

Tax'“ per head on gathering at places of worship, kar. 

A tax on each head of oxen, gdo-shtmdri. 

A tax on each tree, sar-i-darakhti . 

Presents, peshkash. 

Distraints, qurq. 

A tax on the various classes of artificers, peshawar, 

Ddrogha^s fees, ddroghdnah. 

Tahsilddr’s fees, iahsilddri. 

Treasurer’s fees, foiahddri. 

Karktin, the registrar of the collections under a Zamindar. The 
Amin was an officer employed either in the revenue department to take charge 
of an estate and collect the revenues on account of government, or to investi- 
gate and report thmr amount : or in the judicial department, as a judge and 
arbitrator in civil causes; Wilson’s Gioss., 261, 

The word is kar in the text, and is probably from the Sansk. ^ an 
impost, fee or Cess. These imposts are called wajiihat in the text, and 
abwubs in the later Mughal days. For a full account of the abwubs, see 
Sarkar’s Mughal Adm., 3rd ed,, ch, v. § 8 and 9, 
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Coniplimentar3'^ offerings on receiving a lease and the 
like, salami. 

Lodging charges, wajih kiraya. 

Mone}’' bags, kharitah 

Testing and exchanging mone}’’, sarrafi. 

Market duties, hasil-i-bazar. 

Sale o£ cattle (nakhas ) ; also on hemp, blankets, oil, raw 
hides, weighing (Kayyali), scaling; likewise butcher’s dues, 
tanning, pla3dng at dice,'®^ passports for goods, turbans, 

. hearth-nione3’ \_dudi, har ke dtish dfruzad chize bar dehad, 
i.c., fee for illumination ?] fees on the purchase and sale of a 
house, on salt made from nitrous earth, bajkati on per- 
mission to reap the harvest, felt, manufacture of lime, 
spirituou!^ liquors, brokerage, catching fish, the prodnct of 
the tree Al [Morinda dfrifoVid)'^'^ in fine all those imposts 
which the natives of Hindustan include under the term Sair 
Jihdt,'^ were remitted. 


ain xn, 

Chachar land. 

When either from excessive rain or through an in- 
undation, the land falls out of cultivation, the husbandmen 
are, at first, in considerable distress. In the first 3'ear, 
therefore, but two fifths of the produce is taken : in the 
second three-fifths; in the third,’®' four-fifths and in the 
fifth, the ordinar3' revenue. According to differences of 
situation, the revenue is paid either in mone3’ or in kind. 
In the third 3’ear the charges of o per cent, and one dam 
for each bigha'®® are added. 


'Two -words follow which are marked in tlie text as doubtful, tliere is 
doubtless an omission. 

lei Yjjg jg contraction of pagri, a turban. It was a kind of poll 

tax levied on everj* turban. 

From which a dye is extracted. 

See p. 63. 

''•There is probably an error in the text as the fourth year is omitted. 
Gladwin has “tlie tliird and fourth years fourth-fifths eacli.”. 

I take tlie tea between dali -a'a nini to be an error, as by retaining it 
tlie percentage would rise to 15 or at least to 10'<. Five per cent, was levied 
on manufactures; it may tlierefore have been an extra charge on land tliough 
I do not see its reason or its justice. Glad-win translates as I have done. 

10 
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AIN XIII. 

Banjar land. 

When through excessive .inundations production has 
seriousl}^ diminished, the revenud is collected in the follow- 
ing proportions : 

Spring Haivci 

Proportion of rcvcnne from one Bigha of Banjar land 

for five years. 




1 

Isl j*ear 2nd year 

i 

Md. Sr.Md. Sr. 

3nl 

Md 

year 

Sr. 

4th year 

Md. Sr. 

5th year 

Wheat 

1. 

0 

20 

1 

0 

2 

0 


U 

as {iolaj 

Mustard 

R. 

0 

5 

0 

25 

0 

35 

1 

10 


Vetches Nttkliud 

I. 

0 

10 

0 

30 

1 

mm 

2 

10 


Do. 

R. 

0 

5 

0 

BO 

1 

10 

2 

10 


Bariev 

1. 

0 

20 

I 

0 

2 


8 

0 


Do. 

R. 

0 

5 

0 

85 

1 

20 

2 

20 


Pulse {Ciccr Icus) Adas 

I. 

0 

10 

0 

30 

1 

mm 

1 

ESI 


Do. 

Millet {Panlcum iuUiacctim) 

R. 

0 

5 

0 

80 

1 

10 

1 

80 

19 

Arzaii ... 

I. 

0 

10 

0 

25 

0 

35 

1 

0 


Do. 

R. 

0 

5 

0 

.25 

El 

85 

1 

0 


Linseed 

I. 

0 

10 

0 

20 

H 

30 

1 

10 


Do. 

R. 

0 

5 

0 

5 

e 


1 

10 

99 


Note. I stands for inundated land, and R for that 
which has suffered from rain. 

Autumn Hai-vest. 


Proportion of reijenne from one Bigha of Banjar land 

for five years. 


Mush 

... I. 

Ist year 

Md. Sr. 

2nd year 

Md. Sr. 

3rd year 

Md. Sr. 

4th year 

Md. Sr. 

5th year 

0 

20 

1 

• 0 

1 

20 

2 

10 

as iiolai 

Do. 

... K.. 

0 

5 

0 

20 

1 

0 

1 

20 


Jo’ifar 

... I. 

0 

20 

1 

0 

2 

0 


0 


Do. 

... R. 

0 

5 

0 

20 

1 

0 

2 

0 


Moth 

...• R. 

0 

5 

0 

20 

0 

30 

1 

10 


Lahdarah 

... R. 

0 

5 

0 

20 

1 

10 

2 

0 


Kodron 

... T. 

0 

20 

1 

0 

2 

0 

3 

0 


Do. 

... R. 

0 

5 

0 

20 

1 

20 

2 

20 


Mandwah 

... I. • 

0 

20 

1 

0 

2 

0 

3 

0 


Do. 

... R. 

0 

5 

0 

80 

1 

10 

2 

10 


Kvdirl 

... I. • 

0 

10 

0 

25 

0 

85 

1 

10 


Do. 

... R. 

0 

5 

0 

25 

0 

85 

1 

10 


Kangiini, (Pers. kill) 

... I. 

0 

10 

0 

25 

0 

35 

1 

10 


Do. 

... R. 

0 

5 

0 

25 

0 

35 

1 

10 


Turiya 

... I. 

0 

20 

1 

0 

1 

■m 

1 

20 


Do. 

... R. 

0 

5 

0 

25 

0 

35 

1 

10 


Savwati (Pers. SlmtiSkh) 

... I. 

0 

10 

0 

25 

0 

35 

1 

10 


Do. 

... R. 

0 

5 

0 

25 

0 

85 

1 

10 


Arzaii 

... I. 

0 

10 

0 

80 

1 

m 

1 

10 


Do. 

... R. 

0 

5 

0 

30 

1 

■a 

1 

10 


Sesame 

..- R. 

0 

i 

5 

0 

20 

II 

80 

1 

10 

99 
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In the 4tli j*ear the charges of 5 per cent, and one dam 
for each higha were collected and this is still in force. 

In Bail jar land for the 1st 3^ear, one or two sers are 
taken from each bigha; in the l2nd j^ear, 5 scrs; in the 3rd 
\’ear, a sixth of the jjroduce ; in the 4th 3^ear, a fourth share 
together with one diim : in other 3’^ears a third suffices. This 
varies somewhat during inundations. In all cases the 
husbandman mav pav in mone3- or kind as is most con- 
venient. Baiijar land at the foot of the hills and land subject 
to inundations in the districts of Sanbhal and Bahraich, do 
not remain as ban jar, for so much new soil is brought down 
with the overflow that it is richer and more productive than 
polaj. His Majest3’, however, in hislarge munificence places 
it in the same class. It is in the option of the cultivator to 
pa3' in read}' mone}' or b}* hankul or bhaoli. 


AIN XIV. 

The iShictccn Years* Rates.'^ 

Intelligent people have from time to time set them- 
selves to record the prices current of the Empire, and after 
careful inquiiy the valuation of giuin was accepted on this 
basis. 

The revenue rates for a bigha of polaj land were fixed 
as has been stated. From the 6th 3'ear of the Divine Era 
which I'lms with the Novilunar 3'ear 968 (A. D., 1560-1) 
and concluding with the 24th 3’ear of this reign, the statistics 
were collected and have been tabulated for reference after 
the most diligent investigation. The figures are entered 
under the heading of each 3'ear. 


“• Kineteen years correspond witli n ejele of tlie mooU" daring wliicli 
period the sesisous are supposed to undergo a complete revolution. Gladwin, 
p. 292, Vol. I. 
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• Note. In these tables D stands for dSm and J for Jclal the 25th part of a dUm which is the -lOth part of a rupee. 
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Ain-i-akbAr: 


AIN 15. 

TJie Ten Years^ Settlement. 

From the beginning of this immortal reign, 
intelligence and void of rapacit}^, together with zealous men 
of experience, have been annuall}'’ engaged in noting the 
current prices and reporting them to His Majest}'^, and 
taking the gross produce and estimating its value, the}^ 
determined the rates of collection, but this mode was 
attended with considerable inconvenience. When Khwajah 
Abdul Majid Asaf Khan was raised to the dignity of Prime 
Minister, the total revenue was taken at an estimation, 
and the assignments were increased as the caprice of the 
moment suggested. And because at that time the extent of 
the empire was small, and there was a constant increase of 
dignities among the seiwants of the State, the variations 
were contingent on the extent of- corruption and self-interest. 
When this great ofl&ce devolved on Muzaffar Khan and 
Rajah Todar Mull, in the 15th year of the reign, a re- 
distribution of the imperial assessment was made through 
the qmvnngos, and estimating the produce of the lands, they 
made a fresh settlement. Ten qanungos^ were appointed 
who collected the accounts from the provincial qanungos and 
lodged them in the imperial exchequer. Although this 
settlement was somewhat less than the preceding one, never- 
theless there had been former^ a wide discrepancy between 
the estimate and the receipts. 

When through the prudent management of the 
Sovereign the empire was enlarged in extent, it became 
difficult to ascertain each 5 >’ear the prices current and much 
inconvenience was caused by the delay. On the one hand, 
the husbandman complained of extensive exactions, and on 
the other the holder of assigned lands was aggrieved on 
account of the revenue balances. His Majest 3 ^ devised a 
remed 3 ’^ ^or these evils and in the discernment of his world- 
adorning mind fixed a settlement for ten 3 ^ears ; the people 
were thus made contented and their gratitude was abun- 
dantly manifested. From the beginning of the 15th 3 ’’ear 
of the Divine era to the 24th, an aggregate of the rates of 
collection was formed and a tenth of the total was fixed as 
the annual assessment ; but from the 20th to the 24th year 
the collections were accurately detennined and the five 
former ones accepted on the authorit 3 >' of persons of probit 3 ^■ 
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The best crops were taken into account in each 3 ’'ear and 
the 3 >'ear of the most abundant harvest accepted, as the 
table shows. 

(A Note on Dastw-xil~aml : Sarkar, &c.) 

For a full description and discussion of the official 
manuals called Dasttir-uWaml, see J. Sarkar’s Mughal 
Achninistration 3rd. ed., ch. XIV. § 2. 

Sir Heniy Elliot writes, in his Supplemental Glossary, 
remsed ed. b 3 '^ J. Beames, entitled Memoirs of the History 
&c. of N.W.P. (1869), : — ‘"Dastur-ul-aml, a bod 3 '^ of in- 
structions, and tables for the use of revenue officers under 
the Native Government. . . . , No two copies can ever be 
found which correspond with each other, and in most respects 
the 3 ’’ wideh^ differ. Those which profess to be copied from 
the Dastur-ul~aml of Akbar, are found to contain on close 
examination sundr 3 >- interpolations of subsequent periods. 

“Besides the Dastur-uWaml, another book, called the 
^Aml Ddstur, was kept b 3 '- the Qanungoes, in which were 
recorded all orders which were issued in supersession of 
Dastur-ul-^amV’ (ii. 166-157.) 

“A Sarkdr is a subdmsion of a subah. Each suhah is 
divided into a certain number of sarkars, and each sarkar 
into parganahs or mahals (which are used as equivalent 
expressions), and the parganahs again are aggregated into 
Dasturs or districts. . . . 

”Dastur besides signif 3 dng a rule, is also a minister, a 
munshi. Pargauah means tax-pa 3 ’ing land; the Burhan-i- 
QatP gives the meaning Zamine ke az an mdl laa khardj 
bagirand. . . . 

“The words used before Akbar ’s time to represent 
tracts of country' larger tlian a parganah were shiqq, Khita, 
^arsa diydr, vfldyat, and iqta\ but the latter (term) was 
generalh’ applied when the land was assigned for the support 
of the nobilit 3 ’^ or their contingents.” (See Ikta^ in Encyclo- 
paedia of Islam, ii. 461, for a fuller treatment. J.S.) 

“I have endeavoured to restore the sarkars, dasturs, 
and parganahs (in the N. W. Pro\’inces of Allahabad and 
Agra) as the 3 '^ stood in the time of the Emperor Akbar. 
The copies of the Ain-i-Akbari vary so much, and such 
ignorance is frequenth* exhibited by the transcribers, that 
to verify’ the names of parganahs has been a work of great 
labour 
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“But it is in separating the sarkars into dasturs that 
the ignorance of the cop 5 nsts has been chiefl 3 ’^ exhibited, for 
all the parganahs are frequentty mixed together, as if there 
were no meaning at all attached to dasUir/^ (ii. 201-203.) 

The word dastnr in the sense of a subdivision of land 
for revenue purposes, went out of use in the official histories 
of the Mughal empire after Akbar’s time. It may have 
lingered on in the N.W. Provinces up to the Mutiny, but 
onl 3 ’’ in the village records, as it does not occur in an 3 ^ 
histor 3 ?^ or revenue-manual of the Central Government of 
the later Mughals known to me. [Jadxmath Sarkar.) 


The Subah of Allahabad comprises nine sarkars (dis- 
tricts) and possesses fifteen separate revenue codes, {daskir- 
nWaml.) - 

1. The Sarkar of Allahabad includes fifteen mahals 
and has three revenue codes. 

The suburban district of Allahabad comprises three 
mahals, viz.j the suburbs of Allahabad , Kantii, and a tract 
on the extreme limits of the snbah of Agra, and possesses 
one revenue code. 

Jalalabad [i.e., Arail] has three mahals and a revenue 
code. 

Bhadoi, seven mahals, viz., Bhadoi, Sikandarpur, 
Sordon, Singror, Mali, Kewdi, Hddidbds [=Jhusi] — ^and a 
revenue . code. 

2. The Sarkdr of Bendres has eight mahals and a 
revenue code. The detail is as follows — the suburban 
district of Benares, the township of Benares, Pandrah, 
Kasivdr, Harhwd, Bydlisi. 

3. The Sarkdr of Jawtpnr has 41 mahals and two 
codes. 

The suburban district of Jaunpur, 39 mahals, one code, 
viz. : — 

Ahlimao, Angli, Bhileri, Bhaddon, Talhani, Jaunpiir, 
Suburban Jaunpur, Chandipiir Badhar, Chdndah, Chiriyd 
Kot, Chakcsar, Kharid, Khdspur Tdndah, Khdnpur, Deo- 
gaon, Rdri, Sanjholi, Sinkandarpur, Sagdi, Sarharpur, 
Shddi~dbdd, Zajardbdd, Karydt Mithi, Karydl Dostpur, 
Karydt-Mcndia, Karydi Suiciah, Ghesivah, Ghosi, Kodiya, 
Gopdlpur, Kardkat, Mandidho, Muhammad-dbdd, Majhord, 
Mail, Nizdnjdhdd, Naigun, Naihupur. 
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4. The Sarkar of Chatiadah [ = Cliunar], 14 iiiahals 
and one revenue code, viz., the suburban district of 
Chavadah, Ahcrwarah, Bholi, Badliol, Tandah, Dhos, 
Riighupur ''^ — the villages on the western bank of the river, 
Majhivdrah. Mahdcch, Malru'dri, Mahoi, Silpnr, Narau. 

5, The Sarkar of Ghdzipur, 18 mahals, one code, viz., 
the suburban district of Ghdzipur, Balia, Pachotar, Balhd- 
bds. Bharidbdd, Bardich, Chaiisd Dchma, Sayyidpur 
Namdi, Zahurdbdd, Karydt Pali, Kopd Chhit, .Gadhd, 
Karaudah. Lakhucsar, Madau Boidras, Muham7}iaddbdd, 
Parhdbdri. 

0. The Sarkdr of Karrah, 12 mahals, one code, viz., 
the township of Karrah, its suburban district, Aichhi, 
Atharbaii, /lydsd, Rdri, Kardri. Koila, Kaunra cominonl}' 
called Kflvson, Falchpur Hausv'ah, liaigdoM, Hans'u.'ah. 

7. The Sarkdr of Korah, 8 mahals, 3 codes, viz., thus 
detailed. The suburban district of Korah has one code and 

2 mahals, viz., itself and Ghdlampur; Kotid, 3 mahals, 
Koiid, Goner, Kcranpur Kindr,"' and one code ; Jajniau, 

3 mahals, viz., Jdjmau, Muhsiuptir, Majhdon, and one code. 

8. The Sarkdr of Kdlinjar, 10 mahals, one code, viz., 
Kdliujar with its suburbs, Ugdsi, A jigarh, Sihonda, Simoni, 
Shddipur, Rasau, Khandch, diahobd, Mandhd. 

9. The Sarkdr of didnikpur, 14 mahals, 2 codes. 
The suburbs of Mdnikpur have 10 mahals and one code, 
viz., Mdnikpur together with its suburban district, Anval 
Bhalol, Salon, Jaldlpur Balkhar, Karydt Kardrah, Karydt 
Paegdh, Khalot, Ndsirdbdd. 

Rdc Bareli, etc., 4 mahals, one code, viz., Rde Bareli, 
Talhandi, Jdes, Dahnau. 


A note to the text gives Ralhupur as the present name of this mahal — . 
the other names have nearly all variants in the MSS., no dpubt due as much 
to dialectic variations in pronunciation as to errors of copyists. Tieflenthaler 
adds to the above, the fortress of Tschinarghar (Chanar) built of stone, on an 
eminence on the western bank of the Ganges. 

■" Thus in all MSS. but BUiot has Kiralpur Kaiianda. 
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The Subah of Oudh comprises five sarkdrs and possesses 
twelve codes. 

1. The Sarkdf of Oudh, 21niahals, 3 codes. The 
suburban district has 19 mahals and one code. Two par- 
ganahs are comprised in Khairabad. They are as follows *. 

Oudh with its suburban district; Anhodha, Anhonah, 
Pachhavtrdth,\'Bilehri, Basodhi, Thdnah Bhaddon, Bakthd, 
Darydhdd, Kudauli, Seldk, Sultdnpuf, Sdtanpur, Supahah, 
Sarwdpdli, Satrahah, Gawdrchah, Manglasi Naipur. 

Ihrahimdhad and Kishni are each -a parganah with 
one code. 

2. The Sarkdr of Bharditch has 11 mahals, one code. 
The suburban district of Bharditch, &c. 8 mahals, one code. 
Bharditch with its suburbs 6 mahals, Bahrah, Husampur, 
Wankdun, Rajhdt, Sanjhauli, Fakhrpur, Fort Nawdgarh: 

Firuzdhdd, &c., two parganahs, one code, viz., Firuzd- 
had, Sultdnpur. 

Kharosna, one mahal, one code. 

• 3. The Sarkdr of Khairdhad,. 2 mahals, 3 codes. 
Khdirdhdd, &c., 12 parganahs, one code, viz., suburbs of_ 
Khairdhad, Basdrd, Baswah, Basrah, Chhitdpur, Khairigarh, 
Sadrpur, Kheri, Kharkhela, and Laharpur, two mahals; 
Machharhattah, and Hargaraon, two mahals. Pdli, &c. has 
8 mahals, one code, viz., Pdli, Barurdnjnah, Bdzvan, Sdndi, 
Sirah, Gopamau, Khankatmau, Nimkhd; Bharwdrah, &c.» 
two mahals, included in Oudh, viz. Bharwdrah and Pild , — 
and one code. 

4. • The Sarkdr of Gorakhpur, 24 parganahs, one code. 
The suburban district of Gorakhpur with the town, 2 
mahals, Atrauld, Anhold; Bindekpur &c. 4 mahals, Bdhmni- 
pdrah, Bhdavdpdrd, Tilpur, Chilupara, Dharyapara, Dhewa- 
pdrd and K'otlah [K«/jawo] 2 mahals, Rihli; Ramgarh and 
Gauri 2 mahals, Rasulpur and Ghaus 2 mahals; KathTd, 
Khildpdrd [^ = Rihldparal Maholi, Mundwah, Mandlah; 
Mag/iar and Rcitanpur, 2 mahals; Maharanthoi. 

5, -.The Sarkdr of Lucknow has 55 mahals, 2 codes. 
The suburban district of Ivucknow, &c., 47 parganahs, one 
•code. "Abet'hi, Isdtili, Asiyzm, Asohd, Unchah Gdon, Balkar 

. Bi flour?- ■■•[Bifnor^,' Bari, Bharimau Pangwan, Betholi, 
Panhan,. Parsandhdif-, Pdtan, Bdrdshdkor, Jhaloter, Dewi^ 
Deorakh, Dadrah, Ranhirpur, Rdinkot, Sandilah, Saipur, 
Sarosi, Sahdli, Sidhor, Sidhzipur, Saudi, Saron, Fatehpur, 
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Fort of Awbhaii, Kiirsi, Kakori, Khanjrah, Ghaiampiir, 
Karauda, Kouhhi Lucknow with its suburbs, Lashkar 
Malihilhdd. Mohan, Mordon, Madiaon, Mahonah, Manawi, 
Makrdcd, Hadha, Inhar. 

Oudin S:c., 8 parganahs, one code, viz., Ondm, 
Bilffidon, Baugarmau, Hardoi, Sdtanpur, Faichptir 
Chaurdsi, Kachhdudu, Maldwah. 
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D- J. 

D. J. 

D. S. 

Wheat 

5-1.20 : 62-15 

.5.5-4 


55-23 


Inilian Wlches 

.14-17 ; 39 3 

39-3 

3.1-14 

.12-11. 

3614 

Mu't.nnl ••ced (Khur- 

... -10 6 


t** 


*>• 

dal) 






Jlarlcy 

:m.i -is^i 

42-12 


B£2<4)1 

.18-0 

/liiitr 

23-12 3.5-20 i 2.1-12 

22-5) 

21-6 ; 22-10 

Safilowir^ 

71-14 720 

83 21 

71-14 

6941 

71-14 

l'"IW 

127-15 11.520 156-13 127-12 

127-11-127-11 

I’fithcrlK 

69S1 76-1 

65v5 

.56-12 


5612 

I,in<cc<l 

29-0 1 .15-20 

.12-15 

27-24 

2621 

27-24 

Mustard seed iSatsliaf) 

30-5 . .1S-0 

27-24 

29-2 

29-2 

29-2 

Arzait 

20-3 ■ 24-15 

16-19 

1541 

7-22 

264 

I’cas ... 

2‘.»-2 . 3.5^0 

29-2 

2.5-8 

24-15 

2615 

Carrots 

30 5 .16^21 i .16-21 

267 

29-2 

29-2 

Onions 

760 ' 50-lS 


767 

767 

767 

I’cnuitrccl: 

5 . 5 - 22 ! 54-20 

58-1 

564 

7620 


J’erstan Mushineluns ... 

1 1.5-20 ,230-4 

150-1 

11620 <11620 115-30 

Indi.an do. 

4 - 1 . 1 ; 14-23 

17-22 

1616 

1616 

1616 

Cumin seed ... 

79-15 61-12 



... 

... 

Cori.andcr seed 

... 150-2 




... 

Kur rice 

... ' 46-24 

46-24 

4621 

44-18 

4621 

Aju-Slv. 

... 1 97-5 

1 

1 

79-10 

8621 

8621 

82-21 


iVo/c.— The dif- 
ference in the 
two classes of 
mustard seed 
is in the sir.e 
and colour of 
tlic grain. 








'AuUimn Hai'vest of the Subah of Oudh. 
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Sugarcane (paundah) 
Common sugarcane 

Dark coloured rice 
Common rice 

Mash 

Cotton ... 

Moth 

Gill 

Turiya ... ... ■ ... 

Arzan 

Indigo ... 

Hima 

Hemp 

Potherbs 

Kachrah (Ciicumis melo) 
Pan 

Singharah 

Lobiya ... 

JowSri, (millet) ..« 

Carrots .„ 

Ktiri (a kind of wild grain) 
Persian* watermelon 

Arltar 

'Lahdarah 

Kodaram 

Mandwah 

Sesame seed 

Shatnakh 




So the text, but it is probably a misprint of tarbuja for kbarbuja. 
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1. Tlic Sarkur of Agra — the roj’al residence. 44 
j)arqanahs, •! codes. The suburban district of Agra, &c., 
0 uiahals, one code, via., Agra and its suburbs, Chamvar, 
Jalcsar, tlie city of Agra, Dholpur, Mahawau, Bciinah &c., 
33 luahals, one code; the suburbs of Beduah, 2 uiahals, 
Oudchi, Ot). Ol. Bhasd'.var Todahhhiiu, Biudwar, Chausalh, 
KhdWii'd, Rajholiar, Balrhfntr known as Sikri, Scoukar 
St'ouUri, Mathura, Maholi, Maugoilah , Bhaskar, Wacirpur, 
Ili'lak, IliuiJou, Rdpari, Bdri, Baju’drah. Eidwah See. 3 
inah.-ils, one code, viz., Eldu'ah, Rdpri,"~ Halkdut. Man- 
tldu'ar vvc. 2 uiahals, one code, viz., Mauddnvar, Kakhouviar. 

2. Sarkdr of Alvar. d3 paragraphs, 3 codes. The 
jiarganahs of Alvar &c. 33 uiahals, one code, viz., the 
suliurbs of /Uvar, Dhard, Dadchar, Bahddurpur, Paudiu, 
Kht'Iohar, Jahllpur, Bihrozpur, Rdlh, Bdlhailah , Bahrkol, 
JJdjipur, Budahihal, .-lulhulah Ildhru, Pardl, Balhdr, 
Barodah Ealhkhau, Baradalnuco, Basduah, Hasaupur, 
Badohar, IIa.<aupur (lari, Dcnli .*^djdri, Sakhau, Kiydrah, 
('that .^i'an, l\<diraua, dtouknud, Mauddvarah , Naugdon 
Rdhargarh , lIar.<ori and IJarpur, 2 uiahals, Plarsdud. 
Bai-hhi'rah, &c. 5 uiahals, one code, viz., Bachherah, 
Khohariraud , Bhivau, l.'iuiailpur, Awrau, Muhdrakpur, 
&c., !) uiahals, one code, viz., Muhdrakpur, Ilarsoui, 
Mauddvar, KhirttiUnli , Mojpur. 
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Shamshdhdd, Pali -AUpur, Kanpal, Bhojpiir. Sinkandar- 
pur, one code. Phapund, one code. 

6. Sarkdr of Sahdr. Sahdr, &c. 6 madals, one code, 
viz., Sahdr, Pahdri, Bhadoli, Kdmah, Koh Majahid, Hodal. 
Nonhera, one code. 

7, 8, 9. Sarkdr of Gwalior, &c., one code. Sarkdr of 
Gwalior, 13 malials, one code. Sarkdr of Narorpanj, 5 
mahals, one code. Sarkdr of Beanwan, 28 mahals, one code. 

10. Sarkdr of Kalpi, 16 parganahs, one code. Ulai, 
Bildspur, Badhneth Derdpur, Deokali, Rath, Rdipur, 
Suganpur, Shdhpur, suburbs of Kalpi, Kendr, Khandot, 
Khandela, city of Kalpi, Muhammaddbdd, Hamirpur. 

11. Sarkdr of Kol, 4 codes. Thdnah Farida, &c. 10 
mahals, one code, viz., Thdnah Farida, Pahdsu, Danbhdi, 
Malikpur, Shikdrpur, Nuh, Chandos, Khurjah, Ahdr, Tapal. 
Suburban district of Kol, &c., 4 mahals, one code, viz., Kol, 
Jaldli, Sikandar rdo, Gangeri. Mdrharah, &c., 5 mahals, 
one code, viz., Mdrharah, Balrdm, Soron, Pachldnah and 
Sidhpur, 2 mahals. Akbardbdd, 2 mahals, one code, viz., 
AkbardJjdd, Atrauli. 

12. Sarkdr of Ndrnol, 4 codes. Suburban district of 
Ndrnol, &c., 8 mahals, 'uiz., suburbs of Ndrnol and city, 
Bdrh, Kot Potli, Bdbdi, Khandela, Sankhdna, Kdnori, 
villages at the foot of the hill. Barodah rana, &c. 2 mahals, 
viz., Barodah rand Ldpoti. Chdl Kaldnah, &c. 2 mahals, 
Chdlkaldnah, Khoddnd. Kanodah, &c. 3 mahals, Kanodah, 
Narharah, Jhojeon. 


See Table next page 
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Wheat ... .1. 

Cabul Vetches 

Indian do. 

Barley 

Adas 

Snfliower 

Poppy 

Potherbs 

Mn.stard .seed 

Arzan 

Pcn.s 

Carrots 

Onions ... ... ..., 

Fenugreek ... 

Persian muskinclons 

Indian ditto 

Cumin seed 

Kiir rice 

Ajivain 
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Suhah of Ajtucrc, 7 Sarkfirs, 0 axles. 

]. Sailed)- of Aj)))t'rc, *2 code.s. Suburban district of 
.'I j)))crt', ^v. 21 Par{;anali.s, 1 code. City and suburbs of 
Aj)Vi')t\ 2 inabals, Ardi)n'. Parhat, Balntdi,"^ Bhard)iah, 
Bau'dl, Bdhal, Bd))tiha)) Saiidhcri. Bharouda, Tusiiid,"^ 
Jidmair,"- Itaoi^do)) . Ro.<ha))pur, Sdiihhar, Sarxedr, Sathcld^ 
Sulaividadhdd. Kakri, Khcru'ah, Mdhrot, Masauddbad, 
Sardina. IJarsor. .1 »/»(•»•, &c., -J Parganalis, 1 code, iw'c., 
Avbi'i, BhaUoi, Jhdg, Muzdbdd. 

2. Sa)kdr t)\ Jodhpttr, 21 Par.eanalis, 1 code. Suburbs 
;:nd lily of Jodhpur, .1 .«»/», Eudrdnti, Bliodhi, Palpdrah, 
Brldid. I'dli, \i'., o inahal.':, Bdhilah, Podhh, Bhadrdjauu, 
Jt'idiau, Poldrd, Sujhal, Sdlalutcr, ScxiSdio, Khcrxva, 
Khoousar, K’ltudoj, Mnheu-ah. 

0. Sarhdr of Lhilor. 2S Par.i'anahs, 1 code. »Suburbs 
and city oi X'hilor. 2 niahal.<, l.<Id}))pur commonly Kd)))pur, 
I'daipur, i\c., O mahals, A pai-uidl Artod, Isld))}piir 
oouiwi'vly Moil,:)), Bodhiiur, Phulid, Baiihoa, Pur, Bihi)i 
.S'ann, Bdoin , /Jr.ci'U. Pufi Udjipur, Jerau, Sdincarkhati, 
.Sdudti, ,'>ai)u'l with the cultivated land, J\oi:id)tah, Md)idal~ 
iia)U, Mdudal, Madd)iya Siutacb Ike., 0 mahals. 

•1. .Sarhdr of Ra))tha)])hor, 1 codes, Raulhaiuhor &c., 
o<'i Pareanalis, I code. Subarban district of Raulhaiuhor, 
Alhaupur, lilada, :\tou, I.<Idu)pur, I'u’du Bosauicr, Barodah, 
Bhadldou, Bahidul, Paldtidh, Bho.^or, Bclouah, Bdlakhatri, 
Blioripahd)). Bdrdu. I'aldd, Jetpur. Jhdiu, Khaljipur, Dhari, 
.Sauhu^dri, Kola, Khauddr. Khaloli, Kadaud, Lakhri, 
J.oudah, J.ahaud, Mdui^ror, Mouicdduah &:c., 10 mahals. 
Chdlsu See., l(i Par^anahs, 1 code, x'iz., Chdtsu, Barxedrah, 
Vuiydrd, Pdlau, Bauhald, .Sarsup, Boli, Bcjri, Kharui, 
Kaxrdhi, Jhaldxvah, Khaukhaiah, .Sui Supar, Maldruah, 
Kaior, Boudi. Dclhxi'drah , Sec., 7 Parjianahs, 1 code, viz., 
Ddhxcdrah, Raxi’dudhuah . Nagar, Aulrorah, Dclduah, 
A)ukho)-ah , hoharxcdxrah , Todd, Sec., 3 Parganahs, 1 code, 
viz., Todd, Touk, Tori. 

5. .Sarkdr of Kdgor, 30 Parganahs, 1 code. Suburban 
district of Ndgor, Auiar Saruaiu, ludduah, Bhadduah, 


"> UaUacoi. Tii H. 
"* llllll. 

Xoiiiihoiij, Ihltl. 
"• Aparpm, Ibid. 
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Baldubaldm/^^ Batodhd, Baroda , . Bdrah gdin, Chdel, 
Charodah, Jdkhrah, Khdrijkhaiu, Denduvanah, Donpur, 
Rewdsd, Ron, Rasulpur, Rahot, Sddelah, Fathpur Jhanj- 
inun, Kdsli, Khdelah Kojumh, Koleioah, Kuinhdri, Reran, 
Lddon, Merath, Manohar imgar, Nokhd. 

6 & 7, Sarkdrs of Sarohi and Bikaner. The codes of 
these two Sarkdrs are hot laid down. 


Spring Harvest of ike Suhah of Ajmere. 



Suburban district 
of Ajmere, &c. 

Parganah of 
Amber, &c. 


Parganah of 
Jodhpur, &c. 

Parganah of 
Chitor, &c. 

Parganah of 
Rantambhor &c. 

Parganah of 
Chatsu, &c. 

Parganah of 
Delhwarah, &c. 

Parganah of 
Todah, &c. 

o ^ 

f*4 

tT 
& o 
c3 M 
tojs 

di 



D. J. 

D. J. 

D. J. 

D. J. 

D. J, 

D. J. 

D. J. 

D. J. 

D. J. 

Wheat 

• • • * 

49-5 

31-8 

100-16 

55-23 

55-23 

53-18 

67-2 

46-24 


Indian Vetches 

• « • 

33-14 

20-3 

55-23 

31-8 

31-8 

3S-0 

42-12 

27-24 

55-23 

Barhy 

« • « 

33-14 

20-3 

67-2 

33-14 

33-14 

384) 

49-5 

32-11 

67-2 

Adas 


22-3 

13-11 

• •• 

22-9 

22-9 

24-15 

20-3 

*«• 

• •• 

Safflower 

• «« 

62-15 

38-9 

67-2 

55-23 

55-22 

58-9 

59-4 

36-29 

67-2 

Poppy 

« « • 

85-15 

60-9 

115-20 

89-24 

84-24 

115-20 

116-8 

77-4 


Potherbs 

• •• 

.55-23 

35-20 

62-15 

55-23 

55-23 

46-8 

55-22 

36-24 

62-15 

Linseed 

»• * 

31-8 

20-3 

31-8 

26-21 

26-21 

26-21 

29-2 


31-8 

Mustard seed 


44-18 

26-21 

55-23 

26-21 

24-15 


27-24 

18-11 

55-23' 

Arzan 


20-9 

13-11 

55-23 

13-11 

13-11 

17-22 

17-22 

14-16 

55-23 

Peas 


26-9 

20-3 

• •• 

22-2 

20-9 




• •• 

Carrots 


26-21 

15-16 

• •• 

22-9 

22-21 


27-24 

18-11 

• •• 

Onions 


67-2 

44-18 

67-2 

59-21 

59-21 

80-13 

89-13 

53-17 

68-2 

Fenugreek 


• •• 


55-0 

• •• 

67. . 


• , 

55-23 

• •• 

Persian Musk-Melons 

100-16 

67-2 

• •• 

83-11 

89-11 


89-11 

89-8 

... 

Indian ditto 

11-5 

6-18 

• •• 

13-11 

13-11 

13-11 

13-11 

13-11 

8-24 

Cumin 

• •• 

70-7 

53-17 

77-8 

67-2 

67-2 

80-13 

80-13 

53-17 


Kur Tier. 

• •• 

51-11 

EE£l 

• *» 

52-14 

52-24 

40.6 

33-14 

... 

Hi 

AjwSm 



53-17 

78-7 

67-2 

67. 


80-13 

53-17 

m 


In tlie text Bakdu, but llie above is the name in the account of this 
Subah which occurs later on. 
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Autumn Harvest of the Svh ah of Ajmere. 



Suburban district 
of Ajmere, &c. 

Parganah of 
Amber, &c. 

Parganah of 
Jodlipur, &c. 

Parganah of 
, Chitor, &c. 

Parganah of 
Bantambhor &c. 

Parganah of 
Chatsu, &c. 

Parganah of 
Delhwarah, &c. 

Parganah of 
Todah, &c. 

Parganah of 
Nagor, &c. 



D. J. 

D- J- 

D. J. 

D. J. 

D. J. 

D. J. 

D. J. 

D. J. 

D. J. 

Sugarcane 











{paiindah) 

... 


««• 


2396 

239-6 

... 

• •• 

• •• 


Common sugarcane 

1155-20 

831 

1138 

1156 

1156 

134-4 


81-16 

115-20 

Dark coloured 

rice 

55-23 

35-20 

55-23 

67-2 

632 

72-20 

67-22 

44-18 

... 

Common rice 

... 

44-20 

23-2 

44-2 


50-17 

67-2 

4324 

31-8 

44-18 

Mash 

• • a 

33-14 

29-2 

31-7 

3314 

33-14 

393 

27-24 

1315 

316 

Colton 

aa 4 

60-15 


67-2 

76-1 

731 

786 

72-17 

546 

67-0 

Moth 


24-15 

15-16 

38-3 

231 

26-1 

22-9 

40-6 

26-21 

206 

Gal 

a. a 

13-15 

8-24 

3321 

13-15 

13-15 

15-16 

1316 

1316 

386 

Tiiriya 


3S-1 

24-16 


3314 

33-14 

15-5 

• •• 

• a. 

• a. 

A rzan 


17-22 

137 

55-21 

17-22 

17-22 

17-22 

22 9 

17-24 

55-6 

Indigo ■ 


134-4 

85-11 

134-4 

111-20 

134-4 

134-4 

134-4 

89-11 

134-4 

Hiiiiia 


67-2 

44-18 

67-2 

5323 

5323 

67-2 

62-15 

40-21 

67-2 

Hemp 

aaa 

82-19 

538 

87-7 

786 

737 

89-15 

7313 

76-13 

5317 

Potherbs 


55-22 

35-20 

62-15 

55-23 

55-23 

6315 

76-13 

239 

6315 

Kachratt ' 

• aa 

13^2 

324 

1311 

11-5 

135 

1311 

1311 

324 

1311 

ShighSrah 


115-20 

11320 

11320 

115-20 

11320 

11320 


11320 

115-20 

Lobiya 

• a • 

31-20 I 

239 

22-9 


31-8 

3311 

22-9 

1314 

239 

Jov'Srl 

aaa 

24-15 

11-16 

31-8 


2312 

32-22 

42-2 

330 

31-8 

Lahdarah 



12-8 

17-20 


239 

2318 

31-8 

130 

17-22 

Kodarama 


22-3 

11-5 


22-9 

239 

3314 

3314 

27-24 

a. a 

Mandwah 


22-2 

14-4 


22-3 

239 

2321 

2321 

17-22 

• •• 

Sesame seed 


3314 

233 

334 

3314 

3314 

24-16 

34-17 

2324 

3314 

Shawakh 

aaa 

135 

318 

... 

11-5 

11-5 

11-5 

11-5 

30 

aaa 

ilfitiig 


24-11 

1316 

2321 

436 

40-6 

3322 

4312 

27-10 

2321 

Kiiri 

aaa 

21-5 

318 

... 

324 

324 

... 

11-5 

33 

• a. 

JCalt 

,.a 

... 

... 

... 

... 

3314 

... 

... 

22-9 

... 


The rates of tlie Sarkars of Bikaner and Sarohi are not given. 


Tlie Silhah of Delhi, 8 Sarhdrs, 28 codes. 

1. The Sarkdr of Delhi, 48 Parganahs, 7 codes. The 
old suburban district, the new ditto Palam, Jhdrsah, 
Masauddbdd, Tilpaf, Lnni, Shaharpiir, Bdghpat, Kdsnah 
Ddsnah Snlaimdndhdd’ KharkJnidah, Sonipat, Talbegam- 
pm, Taldlpnr, 

Pdnipat, &c., 2 Parganahs, 1 code, viz.’ Pdnipat, 
Karndl, Safedwi, Kiitdnah, Chhaproli, Tdudeh Bhagu'dz. 
Conor, Jhanjhdnah Kdndhlah’ Gangcrkhcra. 

Baran, &c.* 8 Parganahs* 1 code. Baraii, 

Jewar, Dankor, Adh, Pothh, Scnfhhzh, Sihandzrdhd' 
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Meralh, &c., 7 Pargaiialis. 1 code. Mcraih, Hapiir, 
Barndwah, JaUildhad, Sarwdrah, Garh Mnktesar, 
JJatudivard^^ 

Jhajliar, See., 4 Parganalis, 1 code. Jhajhar, Dddri- 
Tdha> Mdndolhi, Bcri Dobaldhan. 

Rolilali, 1 Pargaiiah, 1 code. 

Palob 1 Parganali, 1 code. 

2. Sarkdr of Baddon, IG Pargaiiali.s, 1 code. Ajdon, 
Aoula, Baddon and suburbs, Barcdh Barsar, Pond, Telhi, 
SaJisd'iun, Sondsi MandehaJh Saniya, Kdint, Koi Sdlbahan, 
Golah. 

J3. Sarkdr of JJisdr Firozah 18 inabals, 4 codes. 
vSuburbs of IJisdr Firozah, &c., 7 parganalis, 1 code. 
vSuliurbs and city of JIdnsi, Barwalah, Barwdu Toshdm and 
A^^rohah, 2 nialials, Fatchdbdd. Gohdnah, &c., 4 parganalis, 
1 code. Gohdnah, Ahroni, Bhalln and 10 villages. Sirsd, 
.1 ])arganali- 1 code. Mnhiin, &c., 0 parganalis, 1 code. 
Muhiuu Rohlak, Jind, Khdndah, Tahdnah, Alhkerah. 

4. Sarkdr of Rewdri, 11 nialials, 4 codes. Reivdiri, 

ikQ., 8 parganalis* 1 code. Rewdri, Bdival, Kol Kdsim AH, 
Pdlaiidi, Bhoharah, Chclol, Raldi Jaldi, Nimrdnah. Tdorn, 
.1 parganali, 1 code. 1 parganali, 1 code. Kohdnah, 

1 jiargaiiali, 1 code. 

5. Sarkdr of Sahdranpur, 30 nialials, 4 codes. Dco- 
band, S:c.* 20 nialials, 1 code. Dc.oband, Sahdranpur, Bhal- 
kliaujdwar. Mnuf!;lor> Ndnoth Rdnipur, Sarol, Pitrrhhapdr, 
Jordsi, Sikri Bhukarhari, Sarsdwah, Charthdwal Rurki, 
Bairina, I'lidnah Bhewan, MuzuJJardbdd , Racpurldtdr, 
Anibctlh Nakor .and 'Voghiaqpur, 2 niali.'ils, Bhofrpur* 
Bliallah, ’J'hdnah Bhim , Sanbalhcra , Khodi and Gan^rwah, 2 
nialials* J.akhnauli Kvrunah, &c., 2 jiarganalis* 1 code. 
Rndnalh Bedoli. 

Sardhauaii, &c., 7 parganalis, 1 code. Surdhanah, 
Pthi'Uith, Surnnptilri, Badhdnah, Joli, Khiiloli and 73flg/;rfl, 

2 niahah, Indri. 1 nialial, .1 code. 

*>, Sarkdr (>f Sirhiiub 2 nialials, 4 codes. »Subnrbs of 
Si)}iir.d, M'c.* 1*> jjarganalis. Suburbs of Sirhind> Rupar, 


K TitH. 



ni’.i.iiT suiiAii, sinmivisioNS 
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Pad, Bcnor, Jahal, Dliolah, Dordlah, Dcordiwh, Kuhrdm, 
Masi'ukau, vill.iiics of Roc Sannt, Amhdlali and Kaiihal. 
Thducsar, See.' 8 jiariinnahs. Thdnc.<(tr, SadlturaJh SUdhdluKh 
Khizidhdi} , Mustah-dhd,} , Bhmiar, Sullaufmr, Puudri. 
’Phdrah. See., ‘2 ]>:irt;anahs. Thdrah, LudJiiduah, Samdnah, 
See., pan^analis. .Sumuhii’ J\lanxjirljur> Mainer, 

lldlynri, Pnndii, I'oldijnir and Bhatindah , Madihipiir. 

S. .^orledr of .^'awhal. i.S'awhIial) 47 inalinls, 3 codes. 
City of .'^owhal, vKv., 23 j>areanaliK. Cil.v of .^^nnihal, .suburbs 
of .S‘»i ;;?/><;/. .S'lnsi, \aro}}, Manjholah , Jad-o'dr, Conor, Nco- 
ilhanah. }'>couih, Pahlitlr.'ei . lyhakah, Rajahfnir, Amrohah, 
Vjlidri. Kodsh, Aazatupur, Isliwjuir Darirn, J.ddwpur 
Blunu, .'I/cbau/ar. Chaf'dlali. Kundarki, Bacliharaon, 
Cundor. Chdndpur, Kw Ki paryaualis, Chdndfnir, ,'^hcrknl , 
Bijnaur, .Vandawar, Rctalpur, JaJdldhdd, .Sahnnspur, 
Xihlor, Soi’inah, .1 Jehardhdd, I.diindhad, .Scohdra and Jhala, 
2 nialial.s, Lahiin-^r, See., 11 pariianab.s. LaUltnor, .SJidhi, 
Kdhar and Rduhhaii 2 niabals, llalainnah. Rdjpur, 
Jloddali, lA's'cah, .Sar.<d:vah. Baxdrd* Parolii [^Barolii]. 

.Sarkdt of Ruwdon. (TJic names of il.s j)nrganahs arc 
not entered in tlie M88.) 
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The Suhah of Lahore contains 8 populated areas"® 
{Tieff. pagi et oppida). 

1. The area of Lahore* &c. has 20 mahals, 1 code. 
Area of Lahore, &c. 4 mahals ; metropolitan area, Bari 
Dodhj Barhidsatp^ lands of Panj Bari Shdhpnr : lands of 
Kdlapand, Rachndu Dodh. 

Panjdh, 16 mahals ; Tappah’^* Bheluwdl of the Bari 
Dodhj Tappah Bharli, Tappah Phulwdri, Punjgardmi, 
Sandhwdl, Sdhu Mali, Sidhpnr, Mankatwdlah, Ghdzipur, 
Chandaiiwarak, Avirdki Bhatah, Parsaror, Rachnau, Sidh- 
pur Panchnagar, Garhandwdl. 

2. Sarkdr of Jdlandhar, 30 hahals. 1 code. Jdlandhar, 
Sxdtdnpur, Shaikhpur, Melsi, Lohi Dheri, Nakodar, Talon, 
Muhammadpur, Miani Nuriya* Kharkharaon, Rahimahad, 
Jalalabad, Hddidhdd, Bajwdrah, Harhdnah, Qi\d Akharabad, 
2 mahals, Balot, Bhonkd, Hdjipur, Pali Dhindt, Dardak 
Sdhimalot, Andwarah, Dadidl, Kard JdlarJ Sarkar {!)’ 
Deswahali, Chaurdsi, Naunankal, Nohi. 

3. Sarkdr of Batdlah, &c. 14 mahals, 1 code. Battdlah* 
Kanuwdhan, Kaldnor, Jamdri, Hanwdd and Baba, 2 mahals, 
Thandot, Ddbhdwdlah, Khokhowdl, Paniyal, Bhalot, 
Katwahd and Bethdn, 2 Inahals, Salimabad separate from 
Battalah. 

4. Pati Haibatpur, &c., 6 mahals, 1 code. Haihatpur, 
Hoshidr Karndlah, Firozpur, Qasur, Muhammadot, 
Deosah. ? 

5. Sarkdr oi Parsaror, &c., 7 mahals, 1 code. Parsaror, 
Maukri, Mahror, Pati Zafarnudl, Pati Bdrmalz, Haminagar. 

6. Sarkdr of Rohtds, &c., 9 mahals- 1 code. Rohtds, 
Kari, Karidli, Bahni, Andarhal, Losdah, Sardahi, Malotrai 
Keddri, Nandanpur. 

7. Sarkdr of Sidlkot, &c., 11 mahals, 1 code. Sidlkot, 
Mdnkot, Wan* Sodrah, Narot, Renhd, Jimah Chatah, Mardt, 
Mankoknor Sialkotl' 

**’ The term sawad is usually applied to the towns and villages of Arabian 
Iraq [i.c., the sown or cultivated area, as distinct from tlie desert], as those 
in Khurasan are called nistSk, and in Arabia Felix makhalif. 

This name does not occur in tlie account of Lahore later on. The 
variants are Barhiat, Barhat, BarsShat, Barsaliasdt. It is scarcely necessary 
to note that the words Bari and Rachna in connection with Doab are formed* 
by the crasis of Beas and Ravi, in the former case, and Kaui and Chenab in 
the latter. 

Tappah denotes a small tract or division of country smaller than a 
parganah, but comprising one or inore villages. In some parts of the North- 
West, it denotes a tract in which there is one principal town or a large 
village with lands and villages acknowledging the supremacy of one amongst 
them and forming a sort of corporate body, although not otherwise identical. 
Wilson’s Gloss. 
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8. Sarkar of llazarah, &c., 16 niahals, 1 code. 
Hazarah, Chaudautcal of the Chciiou Doah Bhcrah, Kho~ 
kha7"i'til> Khushub, Kal Hhclali,''' Khar Dar'ivazah , Tdral, 
Shor, Shatjishdbdd, .scparale from Bhcrah> Shorj^ur .separate 
from ChaudairiCal , Shakarpur .separate from Shor. 


SpriuQ Hoivcsl oj Ihc Sttbah of Lahore. 
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AuUtmn Hai'vest of the Suhah of Lahore. — coniimied. 
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.3.3-14 

48-125 

46-24 

Shamakh 


13-15 

12-20 

12-8 

12-8 

12-9 

10-2 

12-8 

13-15 

Miing 


40-1 2i 




40-6 

26-21 

44-18 

44-18 

Korl 

It# « • « 

13-15 

12-8 

12-8 

12-8 

15-5 

10-2 

12-8 

12-8 

Turmeric 

« • • • 

133-0 

133-0 

138-0 

134-4 

133-0 

115-20 

134-4 

133-20 


Suhah of Mahvah. 

1. ' Sarlidr of Ujjain, 10 malials. City of Ujjain with 
suburban district, Dipdll>nr, Ratldm, Naxvlai, Badhndnuar , 
Kanel, Anhal, Khdchrod, Sdn-wer, Pdnhihdr. 


2. 

Sarkdr of Hindiah, 22 inahals. 

3.' 

,, ,, Kotri , 9 

do. . 

4. 

,, ,, Sdrangpiir,2S 

do. 

5. 

,, ,, Bijagarh, 32 

do. 

6. 

,, ,, Gdgron, 11 

do. 


7. Sarhdrs of Raisin and Chanderij 1 code. Sarkdr of 
Raisin, Asdpori, &c.' 6 malials. Bhilsah, Bhoru Bhojpur, 
Bdlahhat, Thdnah Mir Khdn, Jdjoi, Jhatdnawi, Jalodah, 
Kfnlfipur, Dhdmoni, Dekhwdrah , Deorod, Dhdniah Raisin 
with suburban district, Seivdnh Sarsiah, Shdhpur, Khhn- 
Idsah, Khera, Kesorah, Khdmgarh, Kargarh, Koran Lahar- 
pur, Mdhsamand. Sarkdr of Mando, 12 inahals. City of 
Mando, Anijharah, Mahesar, Dikthdn, Dharmagdon, 
Sdnkor, Paumdn, Dhdr, Barodah, Hdsilpur, Sanasi, 
Kotrah, Mandwarah Nalchah and Nawali, 2 inahals. 
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Subah of Multan. 

Sarkar of Dipalpur. Dipalpiir, &c., 14 mahals; one 
Dashir; Dipalpur, Lakhi bald Bhoj, Lakhi Kalndrki, 
Lakhi ■Yusfdni,^^ Lalski. Khokhardin, Kabtilah, Lakhi 
Rahimdbdd, Lakhi Chahiii, Lakhi Qiydmpur, Lakhi Jangli, 
Lakhi Adlamptir* Jaldldbdd, Tappah Sadkarah, 2 mahals. 
Tappah Sadkarah, Shahzddah Baloj, Karal, Khdnpur, 
Rasulptir, Shahzddah Hajrau, Mundi. 


Spring Honest of the Spring Honest of the 
Subah of Multdu.^^* Subah of Mdlwah. 



Multun, &c, 26 mahals. 

Dipalpur, &c. 14 mahals. 

.2 

*3 

*3 

E 

o 

X 

2 

€3 

s 

Ujjain, &c. 

Raisen, &c. 

! 

j 

1 

d 

o 

'H 

i3 

S 


D. J. 

D- J- 

D. J. 

M.123 D. J. 

D. J. 

D. J. 

Vlieat 

53-17 

44-18 

51-11 


2820 

... 

Cabal Vetches 

... 




4812 


Barle3' 

49-5 

30-5 

30-20 

• •• 

4824 


Adas 

44-5 

24-15 

47-14 


385 

• •• 

Safflower ... 

73-20 

78-20 

70-8 • 

3} 2 IS 

69-20 


Poppy 

115-20 

128-15 

1280 

4i 5 20 

127-15 

... 

Pot-herbs ... 

67-2 

70-15 

67-2 

Si 2 13 

689 


Linseed 

... 

29.2 

31-8 

• •• 

31-8 

• •• 

Mustard seed 

44-lS 

29-2 

31-2 

3ii 2 IS 



Arzan 

29-2 

20-17 

20-8 

• •• 

1812 

• •• 

Peas 


23-12 

25-17 

• •• ' 

31-8 


Carrots 

• •• 

22-9 

36-1 

• •• 

27-24 

• •• 

Onions 

71-14 

74-7 

72-18 


• •• 


Fenugreek 

69-20 

89-8 

44-18 


• •• 


Persian musk melons 

• •• 

116-0 

11820 

Si i 3 ■ 

11820 : 


Indian do. 

22-9 

15-16 

1816 


180 


Cumin 

73-20 

74-8 

77-11 

... 

482 ' 


jKnr rice ... 

... 


... 


S80 , 


Afa'Sin 

... 

... 

... 

... 

S82 j 

— 
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V 

Autumn Harvest of the 


Autumn Harvest of the 


Suhah of Multan. 


Subah of Malwah. 



Multiin& c. 

22 mahals. 

•rr es 

1:1 p 

Q< ^ 

■ 52 : 

d 

<<} . 

EJ 

«o 

<a 

d 

- 

'rt 

P 

^ '4 ■ 

ct 

0 

V3 

‘S 

J 

ca 

1 

** 


D- J. 

D. J. 

D. J. 

M, D. J. 

D. J. 

M. D. J. 

Sugarcane 







(paimdab) 

••• 



7i 1 21 

239-6 

• •• 

Common Sugarcane 

134-4 

126-9 

143-3 

H 5 8 

48-15 

6 1 0 

Dark coloured rice 

... 

60-3 

64-21 


70-13 

• •• 

Common rice 

49-5 

49-15 

49-5 


55-3 

• •• 

Kalt ■ 

... 

27-24 

31-3 


46-6 

••• 

Mash 

40-0 

32-11 




• •• 

Cotton 

93-23 

87-5 

89-11 

22 T 2 

87-5 

22 3 I 

Moth 

38-0 

22-9 

23-12 


26-21 

• •• 

Gai 

26-21 

17-22 

19-0 


8-8 

• •• 

Arzan ... ..4 

31-20 

23-12 

22-9 



• • • 

Indigo 

145-9 


159-22 

2? T 2 

' 4-24 


Hinna 

76-0 


76-0 



2} 1 1 

Hemp 

85-0 

91-17 

93-23 


• •• 

»•* - 

Pot-herbs ... 

73-20 

77.4 

82-18 


• •• 

• •• 

PSn 

• «« 


• •• 


• •• 

• •• * 

SinghSrah 



«•* 

42 ’5 20 

115-20 

6 J 4 7 

Lobiya 

38-0 


33-14 


... 

• •• 

Jowari 

42-12 


38-0 


44-18 


Kiirl 

««• 

13-11 

12-8 


15-16 

• •• 

Lahdarah 

44-18 

29-2 

81-2 



• •• 

Kodaram 


33-14 

33-14 


• •• 

• »* 

Mandwah 



31-8 


31-8 

• •• 

Sesame 

4i’-9 

43-15 

44-18 


40-12 


ShamSkh 

12-8 

12-8 

13-11 



• •• 

Mung 

... 


• •• 


40-5 

... 


Kote — I cannot understand nor "explain the notation in Mu^taffaris and 
am not sure if I have interpreted it correctly. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE 

On the correction oj liJacc-nanics and dynastic lists in 
Jarrett's translation, vol. 11. 

In tracing the Hindu personal names and the numerous 
less important place-names, the variant readings given in 
the printed Persian text of the 'Ain-i-Akhari are of no help 
to us, unless we know the correct names from other sources, 
such as (in the case of topograplu') large-scale maps and 
the records in the modern revenue and judge’s courts of 
those areas. Similarh*, Tieffenthaler’s Geography of 
Hindustan (Fr. trans. l\v Bernoulli, 1786) is of no real use 
to us; he mereh' translated from Persian mss of the 'Ain, 
and where his names differ from those in our printed 
text of the 'Ain, he can be correct onl}' in the rare instances 
of his having had a more correct and legible ms. of the 
book before him and his having transcribed these names 
in Roman letters without a mistake. Most of the mistakes 
in the proj)er names are due to the ignorance or careless- 
ness of the Muslim clerks of Abul Fazl and the later cop 3 ’-ists 
of his book. Students of Persian mss know that the usual 
sources of mistake in mss are the confusion, in writing, of 
the letters R, D, and IF, (and sometimes also HU for DU) 
and the wrong placing (or omission) of dots {miqta) by which 
B, T, N, Y, P and H arc confounded together. 

The onh’’ dependable means of correcting the place- 
names in the ' Ain-i-.'lkbari is to use the Surve}’’ of India 
maps (quarter-inch or even one inch to the mile sheets), and 
this I have done. But absolute certainl}’’ on this point can 
be gained onl}’’ bj' carefulh’ verifjdng these names from the 
old revenue and civil court records of each particular sub- 
division included in the 'Ain. I wish that local inqumers 
would do this work and send the result to the RoAJ’al Asiatic 
Societ}’ of Bengal (Calcutta) for incorporation in a future 
edition of this translation. 

Unlike his brother Faizi who was a Sanskrit scholar, 
Abul Fazl did not know that difficult language. So, the 
author of Akbar’s Imperial Gazetteer had to engage a 
number of Brahman j^andits and Ka 3 ’-asth scribes, and the 3 ’’ 
read out and summarised in Urdu the legendar 3 ’- Hindu 
historv from the Sanskrit epics and Pui'anas and quasi- 
historical works like the Rajatarangini and the guide-books 
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to famous Hindu slirines {i-c., viahatmyas and khandas.) 
These suhimaries were put down in Persian b}' Abul Fazl’s 
clerks. Pickings from these Persian notes went to- the 
making of ancient Hindu histor3* as given b}* Abul Fazl 
in the final shape of the ‘Ain-i-Akhari. 

When Col. Jarrett made his translation of the second 
volume of the *Ain-i-Akhari in the Eighteen-eighties, his 
onh* sources for ancient Hindu histor}' were Wilson’s 
Vishnu Purdna and Prinsep’s Useful Tables, and for earh' 
Muslim histor\*, Firishtah, Riyaz-us-Salatin and similar 
uncritical earh* works. During the sixt\' 3*ears and more 
that have passed since then, the stud\' of Indian histon,* has 
made such a great advance that it would be an injustice to 
the modem reader — and also to Jarrett’s memon,*, — ^to 
reprint his notes from obsolete authors. I have therefore 
felt it necessarj* to sweep awa3* his heaps of dead leaves 
(as I have called them in m3* introduction to the revised 
edition of the third volume of the "Ain), and to give extracts 
onl3r from modem authorities, such as the Dacca Universit3' 
History of Bengal (vol. I. Hindu period, vol. II. Muslim 
Rule), R. D. Banerji’s History of Orissa in 2 volumes 
( 1930 - 1931 , replacing the ante-diluvian Hunter’s Orissa of 
1872 , which Jarrett cited,), the Cambridge History of India, 
Elliot and Dowson, &c. 

In fact, Abul Fazl’s Hindu histor3* is of no real value, 
as it was entireh* drawn from traditions and m3*ths, long 
before the age of critical historiograph3* based upon inscrip- 
tions, coins and records. Hence, I have not wasted paper b3* 
ti3*ing to refute ever3' error in this portion of the "Ain, but 
I have given exact references to modem sources, where the 
reader will find the necessar3* correct information on the 
subject. 

The pandits emplo3*ed b3* Abul Fazl have made a hotch- 
potch of the old histor3' of Hindustan b3* mixing together 
legendar3’ and histprical kings, inserting real r03'al names 
of one d3*nast3" or proHnee into the d3*nastic list of another, 
and thus inextricabh* mingling tmtK and fanc3* together, 
e.g., Anangahbima was a real king of Orissa (three of the 
d3Tiast3’ bearing that name) shorth* before the Jtiuslim 
invasion, but Abul Fazl makes him the son of the pre- 
historic Bhagadatta, the comrade of Dur3’odhan of the 
Mahdbhdrat and a king of Bengal! So also, Bhoja, who 
reigned elsewhere than in Bengal and was a Kshatri3*a, is 
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made in the in a Kaj^astha and the founder of the second 
line of Bengal kings. 

As for Raja Naujah, Abul Fazl is confused, making 
him the last king of the. Sena d 5 *nast 3 f in one place, and 
the father of Lakshman Sena in another. I cannot conceive 
how Narayau can be missjielt in Persian writing as N.anjah. 
I suggest the emendation Budh-scu (a real king at the end 
of the Senas) for Nattjah in the list, and Raja of Niidia for 
Raja-i-Naujah at the first mention. 


Correct list of the Pala kings of Bengal — 

Gopfda I., accession 

... c. 750 

Dharina-pala 

... 770 

Deva-pfila 

... 810 

Vigraha-pala I or Sura-pala 1 

... 850 

Nara 3 ‘ana-pala 

... 854 

Raj 3 *a-prda 

... 908 

Gopfda II. 

... 940 

Vigraha-pala II 

... 960 

Mahi-piila I ... 

... 988 

Na3'a-pala 

... 1038 

Vigraha-pfda III 

... 1055 

Mahi-pala II 

... 1070 

Sura-pala II ... 

... 1075 

Rama-pala 

... 1077 

Kumara-pala 

... 1120 

Gopala III ... 

... 1125 

Madana-pala 

... 1140 

Govinda-pfda 

... 1155 


(D.U. Bengal, i. 176-177.) 


Correct list of the Sena kings of Bengal — 

Vira-sena (progenitor, not Raja) 

Samanta-sena 

Hemanta-sena, 1st Raja, in Rarh acc. c. 1080. 
Vija 3 fa-seua, conquered all Bengal except Gaur, (r. 
1125-58) 

Vallala-sena, r.c. 1158-1179 

Lakshman-sena, r.c. 1179-1206. His sons Vishwa- 
rupa-sena and Keshav-sena ruled in East Bengal till c. 1230. 
Sur 3 'a-sena and Purushottania-sena were probabty the sons 
of Vishwa-rupa, and were in power till c. 1245. Among the 
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chiefs with names ending in Sena, in Eastern India in the 
13tli century, are Buddha-sena (of Pithi) and his son Jaya- 
sena, and Madhn-sena (date prob. 1289) ; but they were 
mere local barons or zamindars and not ruling sovereigns. 
(D.U. Bengal, i, 205-228.) 

Correct list of the- Pre-Mughal MusMm rulers of Bengal 
(leaving out the viceroys and relael sultans from Qutbuddin 
Aibak to Md. Tughluq Shah, 1202-1839.)— 

Ala-ud-din Ali (Mubarak) accession 1339 a.d. 

Early Ilyas Shahi dynasty 

vShams-ud-din Ilyas (Bhangara), ... r, 1348-’57 
Sik.andar vShah ... ... r. 1357-c. *91 

Ghiyas-ud-din A'zam Shah ... c. 1391-1409 

Ghiyas-ud-din A'zam Shah ... c. 1391-1409 

Saifuddin Hamza Sh. ... 1409-10 . 

Shihabuddin Bayezid Sh. (title 
Shanis-ud-din) ... ... 1411-13 

‘Alauddin Firuz Sh. ... ... 1414 

Hindu dynasty 

Ganesh {var. Kans) ... 

Jalaluddin, s. of Ganesh 
Shams-ud-din Ahmad 

Later Ilyas Shdhi dynasty. 

Nfisir-ud-din Mahmud I 
Rukn-ud-din Barbak Sh. 
vShams-ud-din Yusuf Sh. 

Jalfil-ud-din Fath Sh. ... 

Abyssinian dynasty. 

Barbak Shah ... 6 months, 1487 


Saif-ud-din Firuz Sh. ... 1487-90 

Nasir-ud-din Mahmud II ... 1490-91 

vShams-ud-din Muzaffar ... 1491-93 

{Arab) Husain Shdhi dynasty. 

A‘la-ud-diu Husain vSluih, ... 1493-1610 

Nasir-ud-din A. M. Nasrat Sh. ... 1519-32 

AMa-ud-din Firuz ... ... 1532-33 

Ghij\"is-ud-din Mahmud, ... 1533-38 


1414-1418 

1418-31 

1431-42 


1442-59 

1459-74 

1471-81 

1481-87 
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Sur dynasty. 

Shci- Shah ... ... 1-539-45 

l.'^lan) Shah ... ... 1545-53 

Shanis-ud-din Mcl. Sh. ... 3553-55 

Ghiyas-ud-diii Ihiliadiir (Khizr Kh.) 1550-00 
Cihiya.c-iul-din 11 ... ... 1501-03 

His .‘-(•n ... ... 7 month.';, 1503 

Gliiva'i-ud-din 111 ... one vcar 1504 

• • 


l\aij,hii dynasty 

Taj Kh. K-.n vani 
Snl.iiman Kanani 
r.fivc/.id Karrani 
Dfnjd Karr.ani 


... V. 1504-05 
3505-72 
... 1572 

1573-70 


(See H.r. lu'nyal. vol. H) 

Si‘l<' t'u (hr sinhai.s of Urnpaf in .-Ikhar'.s time. 


In vie'.v of the frequent chanj^e.'; in the admini.strativc 
j.;e‘V.'i'<'M>hy of Jk-ni,'.!) tinder Briti.';h rule and the radical 
ch;in}.:e resultinj; from the partition of Ben.qal in August 
3917, it is inijvjssihle to indicate liriefly the extent of any 
of the .'‘inUar.s tif the Min in terms of the di.strict.s of the 
two jiarls of Bengal as they are today. Among the striking 
t>nints f»f difference are that under ^iughal rule (a) .southern 
and wc'-tern Midnajmr belonged to Orissa and not to 
Jiengal, (/>) the district <if Jbtrnia and the eastern portion 
of lOiagaljmr were attached to Bengal and not to Bihar, and 
{•') Sil:h:ir-bhum (old n.ime of Bachel), Hhaval-bhnm, and. 
Singblium formed parts of the .S'arkJr of Mandaran belong- 
ing to Bengal. 

The ffdlowing table of ajiproximatc eqnivalents between 
Akbar’s sarkdrs ;md (lie Bengal districts in the la.st stage of 
Ibdti'di rule may be of .‘.ome help to the modern reader. 


.SarUar.s 


Districts 


I Uiamhar 

Jannatdbdd 

Fathdhdd 

Midinufcklbad 

Khilafatabrid 


Rajmahal subdivision, N.W. M.nr- 
shid;d>ad, and N. Birbhnm. 

... Malda (mainly) 

... I'andjuir, *Sonth Bakarganj and the 
i.slands at the month of the Ganges. 
... North Nadia, North Jc.s.sore, and 
West Faridpnr. 

... vSonlh Jcs.sore and We.st Bakarganj. 
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Sarkars 


Districts 


Bakla ... 

Tajpur 

Glioragliat 

Pinjara 

Barbakabad 

Bazuha 

Sonargaon 

Sbarifatabad 

Sulaimanabad 

Satgaon 

Mandaran 


. . . North and Bast Bakarganj and 
S.-W. Dacca. 

... Bast Pumia and West Dinajpur. 

S. Rangpur, S.-B. Dinajpur, and 
N. Bogra. 

... Dinajpur and parts of Rangpur and 
Rajshahi. 

mainly Raishahi, S.W. Bogra and 
S.B. Malda. 

... partty Rajshahi, Bogra, Pabna and 
Dacca. 

... West Tippera and Noakhali. 

... mostly Burdwan. 

... North Hugli, and adjacent parts of 
Nadia and B. Burdwan. 

... 24 Parganas, W. Nadia (?) and 

Howrah. 

... Banknra, Vishnupur, S.B. Burdwan 
and W: Hugli. 


Bazuha — ^This word is the Persian plural of hazu mean- 
ing *an arm’, i.e., the direction of a locality with reference 
to a central point such as the capital toum. In early times 
the provinces of a kingdom were indicated as its different 
directions [e.g., Tarf, suhah from siih, whence the titles of . 
provincial governors Tarf-dar, suhah ddr, &c.) As will be 
jioticed in the lists of the ^Ain^ in Orissa iocalit 5 !^-names are 
compounded with the word dik meaning direction of the 
compass, and in Bengal and elsewhere with the word dost, 
meaning the right arm or the left arm, of the speaker. In 
Akbar’s time the portion of Bengal knoum as Bazuha had 
not 5 '’et been consolidated into a compact area, but lay 
sprawling over man}’^ neighbouring districts and having no 
clear-marked boundaries. Rast and chap mean the right and 
left hands respectively. 


J. Sarkar. 
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ACCOUNT OF THE TWELVE SUBAHS. . 

In the fortieth year of the Divine Era [1594] His 
Majest 3 ’^’s dominions consisted of one hundred and five 
Sarkars (divisions of a Subah) subdivided into two thousand 
seven hundred and thirt 3 ^-seven townships {qasba). When 
the ten 3 ^ears’ settlement of the revenue was made (which 
amounted to an annual rental of three Arhs, sixty-two 
krors, ninet 3 ’--seven lakhs, fift 3 ’^-five thousand two hundred 
and fort 3 ^-six dams [Rs.- 9,07,43,881] and twelve lakhs of 
betel leaves). His Majest 3 ^ apportioned the Empire into 
twelve divisions, to each of which he gave the name of S^lhah 
and distinguished them b 3 ’’ the appellation of the tract of 
countiy or its capital cit 3 ^ These were Allahabad, Agra, 
Oudh, Ajmer, Ahmadabad, Behar, Bengal, Delhi, Kabul, 
Labor, Multan, Malwah : and when Berar, Khandesh and 
Ahmadnagar were conquered, their -number was fixed at 
fifteen. A brief description of each is here set down, and 
an account of their rulers together with the periods in which 
the 3 ’' flourished, duty recorded. 

BENGAL SUBAH. 

Since the conceptions of sovereign rule , embrace the 
universe, I propose to begin with Bengal which is at one 
extremit 3 '’ of Hindustan and to proceed to Zabulistan' and 
I hope that Turan and Iran and other countries ma 3 ' be 
added to the count. The countiy tying to the east will be 
first described, followed b 3 '^ the north, the south, and the 
west. 

This Subah is situatM in the second clime.' Its length 
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from Chittagong to GarhP is four hundred kos. Its breadth 
from the northern range of mountains to the southern 
frontier of the Sarkar of Manddran, is two hundred kos, and 
when the country of Orissa was added to this Subah, the 
additional length was forty-three kos and the breadth 
twenty-three. It is bounded* on the east b3’^ the sea, on the 
north and south b}’^ mountains and on the west b}’’ the Subah 
of Behar. The tract of country on the east called Bhdti,* is 
reckoned a part of this province. It is ruled b}’^ Isa Afghan 
and the Khutbah is read and the coin struck in the name of 
his present Majesty. In this country the mango trees grow 
to the height of a man or not so high and produce abundant 
fruit, Adjoining it, is an extensive tract of country in- 
habited by the Tipperah tribes. The name of the ruler 
is Bijay Mdnik. Whosoever obtains the chieftainship, bears 
the title of Mdnik after his name, and the nobles that of 
Ndrdiii. He has a force of two hundred thousand footmen 
and a thousand elephants. Horses are scarce. To the north 
is a country called Kuch, Its chief commands a thousand 
horse and a hundred thousand foot* Kdmrup, commonly 
called also Kdonrup and Kdmtd, is subject to him. The 
inhabitants are as a race good looking and addicted to, the 
practice of magic. Strange stories are told regarding them. 
It is said that they build houses, of which the pillars, walls . 
and roofs are made of men. Some of these they compel by 
the power of sorcery, and criminals deserving of death are 
also thus made use of. Whoever voluntarity surrenders 

The Arabs adopted this system but restricted the number to seven. They 
considered three-fourths - of the globe to be submerged and one-fourth above 
water. Of this latter H was habitable and the remainder waste or desert. 
The habitable portion was 33 150,000 square miles in extent, each mile being 
4000 cubits, each cubit 24 digits. It was situated bebveen tlie Equator and 
the N. pole and was divided into 7 climates. 

’ This is Teliagarhi, a pass in the Santhal Parganahs, Bihar, Ij’ing between 
the Rajmahal hills on the S. and the Ganges on the -N. Formerly of strategic 
importance as commanding the military apnroaches to Bengal proper. The 
ruins of a large fort still exist, through wliich the E. I. Railway passes. It 
seems never to have been completed and was constructed in the last centurj' 
by the Teli zamindar who was forcibly conveited by the Muhammadans. 
Hence the name of the fort and the parganah in which it is situated. Imp. 
Gazetteer. 

The kos is for convenience generally taken at two English miles. The . 
basis of all linear systems is the same, ziz., the cubit or human forearm. 
Proceeding upwards four hatJis or cubits=a danda or staff : and 2000 daiidas 
a kos, which by this calculation should be 4000 yards English or nearly 25^ 
miles. Useful Tables, p. 87. Also Elliot’s Memoir of Races, N. TT’’. P. n, .194. 

* The name given by the Muhammadan histori.ans to the coast-strip of 
the' Sundarbans from Hijili to the Meghna hat. 20° 30' to 22° 30* N., long. 
® to 91° 14' E. Tlie name means “low lands overflowed by the^ tide’’ ^and 
IS ^ill applied to the Sundarban tracts of Khulna and Bakarganj Districts, 

/. Q,.. For Isa Kh., D.U, Bengal, ii. 194-212, 
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liimself for this purpose, escapes retribution for a year. 
Various conveniences are reserved for him. In due time, men 
armed with swords cut them down, and from their movements 
or immobilit3’^ or other aspects, the3^ have cognizance of scar- 
cit3’- or plent3'^ or duration of 3^ears [of the reign] or the longe- 
vit3’’ of the ruler or defeat of enemies. The3^ also cut open 
a pregnant woman who has gone her full term of months 
and taking out the child, divine somewhat ‘as to the future. 
There grows a wonderful tree whose branches when cut, 
exude a sweet liquid which quenches the drought of those 
athirst. The3r have also a mango ti-ee® that has no trunk; 
it trails like a climbing vine, over a tree and produces fruit. 
Thei-e is likewise a flower® which after it has been gathered 
for two months, does not wither nor lose its colour or smell. 
Of this the3^ make necklaces. 

Bordering on this country are the dominions of the 
Rajah of Asliain (Assam) whose great pomp and state are 
subjects of general report. When he dies, his principal 
attendants of both sexes voluntaril3' bur3!^ themselves alive 
in his grave. Neighbouring this is Lower Tibet and to its 
left is KhataJ This is also called Mahachin which the 
vulgar pronounce Machin. From Khan Baligh^ its capital, 
to the ocean, a fort3>' da3^s’ joume3% the3^ have cut a canal 
both sides of which are embanked with stone and mortar. 
Alexander of Greece advanced to that country b3'’ this route.® 
Another road is also mentioned which can be traversed in 
four da3’’S and four nights. 


’ The Willoughbcia cdiilis. It is known to natives of Bengal, Assam and 
the Cliittagong Hill tracts, as the Loti A'ra [Loti, for Sanskrit lata, a creeper) 
but - botanically is far removed from tlie true mango. The fruit is said to 
be pleasant to taste. The leaf of the dried specimen is very similar to tlie 
ordinar}’ mango leaf : the fruit is about 2}^ indies long and 2}^ broad 
■(Dr. King.) 

* The Til is/, (Ocymum Sanctum). 

* Cliina for nearly 1000 years, writes Yule (Marco Polo, 2nd ed. Introd., 
p. II) has been known to Asia under tlie name of Khitai, Khata or Calhay 
and is still called Kliitai by the Kussians. [£»cy. Islam, ii. 737 under Kara 
Khitai.] 

* De Guignes (Hist, tics Huns, gives this name to Pekin, called also 
Tatou the grand court or Khan'Baligh, the court of the KhSn. Several towns 
have received this name which as it signifies the royal residence is transfer- 
able to any tliat the monardi may honour with his presence. It is tlie 
Cambalu of Western geographers and historians and placed by them in 
Northern China or Grand Tartar}’, while the Orientals locate it in China 
Proper. (Eiicy. Islam, ii. S9S). 

’ In B.C. 329 Alexander crossed tlie Oxus in pursuit of Bessus and after 
putting him to deatli, he passed tlie Jaxartes (Sir Daria) and defeated several 
Scythian tribes north of that river. This was the nortliemmost point that 
he readied. A. Fazl is merely relating tlie Muslim legend of Alexander, 
for which see Ency. Islam, ii. 533 under al-Ishandar. [J. S.] 
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To tlie south-east o£ Bengal is a considerable tract 
called Arakan which possesses the port or Chittago 7 ig. 
Elephants abound, but horses are scarce and of small size.^’ 
Camels are high priced : cows and buSaloes there are none, 
but there is an animal which has somewhat of the charac- 
teristics of both, piebald and particoloured, whose milk the 
people drink. Their religion is said to be diSerent to that 
of the Hindus and Muhammadans. Sisters may marry their 
own twin brothers, and they refrain only from -marriages 
between a son and his mother. The ascetics, who are their 
repositories of learning, the^- st3*le Walt whose teaching the^- 
implicith’ follow. It is the custom VN-hen the chief holds a 
court, for the wives of the militarj* to be present, the men 
themselves not attending to make their obeisance. The 
complexion of the people is dark and the men have little or 
no beard. 

. Kear to this tribe is Pegu which is also called Chin. 
In some ancient ac'cormts it is set down as the capital city 
of Chin. There is a large military force of elephants and 
infantrj*, and white elephants are to be found. On one 
side of it is Arakan. There are mines of rubies, diamonds, 
gold, silver, copper, naphtha and sulphur, and over these 
mines there is continual contention between this country 
and the Maghs as well as the tribes of Tipperah. 

The original name of Bengal was Bang. Its former 
rulers raised mounds measuring ten A'ards in height and 
twenty* in breadth throughout the proHnee which were called 
Al."^ From this suffix, the name Bengal took its rise and 
currenc3'. The summer heats are temperate, and the cold 
season verv* short. The rains begin when the sun is midway 
in Taurus, (May) and continue for somewhat more than six 
months, the plains being under water and the moimds alone' 
\'isible. For a long time past, at the end of the rains, the 
air had been felt to be pestilential and seriously affected 


” The domestic animals of the Arakan Hill Tracts accordinir to the Imp. 
Guz. are the gavaJ, bnftalo, cx, goat, pig, dog. “The Gayal (Pos FroKistfs) 
has interbred with the common Judian cattle: these hybrids are brought 
down by tlie Bhntiahs to the annual fair in the Darmng District : though they 
thrive in Shillong they soon die if kept in the plains. ' The Gayal is plentiful 
along the spurs of Uie Bhutan hills, amongst the Duffias. Lusliais. and along 
the hilly tract well into Chittagong.” Sport in Brtihh Burma!: by Lieut-Col. 
Bollock. An alternative reading gives, “horses are scarce, and asses and 
camels are hi.eh'priced.” whicli Gladwin has adopted. 

, . * Sansk. S!: a mound of earth or ridge for crossing ditches, dividing 
fields and the like. 
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animal life, but under the auspices of his present Majesty, 
this calamity has ceased. 

Its rivers are countless and the first of them in this 
province is the~G'fl»£'C 5 : its source cannot be traced. The 
Hindu sages saj- that it flows down from the hair of Maha- 
deva’^ head. Rising in the mountains towards the north, 
it passes through the province of Delhi, and imperial Agra, 
and Allahabad and Bchar into the j^rovince of Bengal, and 
near Qdzilwtiah in the Sarkar of Bdrbakdhad, it divides 
into two streams. One of these, flowing east-wards, falls 
into the sea at the port of Chittagong. At the parting of 
the waters, it takes the name of Padmawati and pursues a 
southern course. It is divided into three streams ; one, the 
.Sarsuii [»Saraswati] ; the second the Jamua (Jamuna) and 
the third the Ganges, called collectively in the Hindi 
language Tribcui,' and held in high veneration. The third 
stream after spreading into a thousand channels, joins the 
sea at Sdigdon [Hugh], The Sarsuii and the Jamna unite 
with it. In praise of this stream the Hindu sages have 
written volumes. From its source to its mouth it is con- 
sidered sacred, but some spots have a peculiar sanctit3\ Its 
water is carried as an ofiering of price to far distant places. 
Believing it to be a wave of the jirimeval river, the}’^ hold 
its worship to be an adoration of the supreme being, but 
this is no part of the ancient tradition. Its sweetness, light- 
ness and wholesomcness attest its essential virtues. Added 
to tin’s, it ma}' be kept in a vessel for \'ears without under- 
going change. 

Another river is the Brahmaputra. It flows from 
KhatiP (China) to Kuch and thence through the Sarkar of 
Bazuha and fertilising the country', falls into the sea. 

And again there is the sea which is here a gulf of the 
great ocean, extending on one side as far as Basrah and on 
tlie other to the Eg3'ptian QulzunT' and thence it washes 


• Saii-k. tribciii tlirce l.r.niils f.[ hair. Wilfonl says (Asiatic Research, Vol. 
XIV, j). 390) tJiat the waters of these three rivers do not mix. Tlie ^waters 
of the jumna are hlne, tliose of the Sarasvali white and the Ganges is of a 
ninddy ycliowisjj colour. . 

^ its’ rise is supposed to he from the R. 15. ha.se of the .sacred Kailas lull, 
on the opjiosilo side of the water-parting in wliich_ the Sutlej and the Indus 
also take their rise. Its course, con-flueiits and history may be read in the 

This is the ancient KIvsma, the site of the modern Suez, in the neigh- 
bourhood of which the Tel’Qulzdm still retains the name which has been 
given to the Ued Sea. Ency. Islam, ii, II H- 
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both Persia and Ethiopia where are Dahlalc and Suakin, 
and is called (the Gulf of) Oman and the Persian Sea. 

The principal cultivation is rice of which there are 
niiinerons kinds. If a single , grain of each kind were 
collected, the}’’ would fill a large vase. It is sown and reaped 
three times a 3’'ear on the same piece of land with® little 
injiiiy to the crop. As fast as the water rises, the stalks 
grow, so that the ear is never immersed, inasmuch as those 
experienced in such matters have taken the measure of a 
single night’s growth at sixt3'^' cubits.® The peojjle are sub- 
missive and pa3’' their rents dul3^ The demands of each 
3>’ear are paid b3)' instalments in eight months, they them- 
selves bringing mohars and rupees to the appointed place 
for the receipt of revenue, as the division of grain between 
the government and the husbandman is not here customary. 
The harvests are alwa3^s abundant, measurement is not 
insisted upon, and the revenue demands are determined b3'^ 
estimate of the crojj. His Majest3'’ in his goodness has con- 
firmed this custom. Their staple food is rice and fish; 
wheat, barle3’' and the like not being esteemed wholesome. 
Men and women for the most part go naked wearing only a 
cloth {hingi) about the loins. The chief public transactions 
fall to the lot of the women. Their houses are made of 
bamboos, some of which are so constructed that the cost of a 
single one will be five thousand rupees or more and the3^ last 
a long time. Travelling is b3^ boat, especiall3^ in the rains, 
and tlie 37 ' make them of different kinds for purposes of war, 
carriage or swift sailing. For attacking a fort the3’^ are so 
constructed that when run ashore, their prow overtops the. 
fort and facilitates its capture. For land travel the3^ eniplo 37 - 
'the S^iklidsaii. This is a crescent-shaped litter covered with 
camlet or scarlet cloth and the like, the two sides of which 
have fastenings of variolas metals, and a pole supporting it is 
attached bv means of iron hooks. It is convenientl3^ adapted 
for sitting in, ^ving at full length or sleeping during travel. 
As a protection against sun and rain they provide a commo- 
dious. covering which is removable at pleasiire. Some enjo3^ 
the luxuiy of riding on elephants but the3’- rareh’^ take to 
horseback. The mats made here often resemble woven silk. 


’ Gladwin has six for sixl v. The lon.qr steiinned rice, accordin.g to the 
I.G. is exlciisivcly cuUivated in the swamps. The seed is sown when the 
marshes are dry or nearly so, and when the rains s.et in' the plant shoots np 
with the rise of the water and can be grown in water to a depth of from 18 
to 20 feet, but even this is not in one night. 
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TnW ijulc .ucncra cuuuclionun vcniiiiit, quo Saudalos, 
KadauiMs cl l-vafuros uuncupaul. Prioros, partibus .qciiilali- 
bus radicaliUr cxscolts, Allises eliam nonnuaul. Paclfimis 
j^ars solum jscuis leliuquitur. Kafuros atlliuc Icueroi .'clatis, 
Icslcs vcl comjuessi cMiriciuutur vcl exsecautur : laincn 
uoialum csl. castraliouciu, fpire }tervicaciaui c.-eleris omnibus 
auiumlibus lollii, homiuibus solis excilare. 


S.'.li is in j^ieal clcmaiul and is broui,dit. from long 
distauvx"'’. I diamonds, emeralds, pearls, cornelians and 
aji.iics are iuijwtrled. I'lowers and fruit arc in plenU*. The 
belel-nui of ;i hind that stains of a red colour the lips of 
ihiO'-e wIjo chew it. 


jv a.n aju-ieul city : for a lime, it was the 
c.!]'i;.:l «»f lii-ngal ami was widely known as Lakhnauti and 
for a wiiile :!< (laur. Mis Majesty the late Emperor 
Mnmayun <listin}'.t!i''k.ed it by this title of Jannairibad. It 
ha^ a bile f<irt .iud t<» the eastward of it is a lake called 
( in *.\hieh arc many islands. Were the dam 

tliat eoniine*. it to brea.k. the city would be under water. 
.'M'oui a hi’s' t<» the north of the fort, is a large building and 
.1 ie'-ervoir, monuments of great antiquity. P'rom time 
ijumemorial, its water has been c<msidercd to be of a poison- 
ous chaiaeter. Tile ]>kuv was called Piyashilri (abo<le of 
thirstl, and eiimiiials e<tudemned to death, were there 
conlined who in a slant time peri.shed from the effects of 
this bracki'-h water. .At present in the bles.s'ed reign of His 
M.ije'ty, this ]>rnctice has been discontinued. 

'rile mar.'^hes around the fort have 
added to it"; impregnability. 'I'lie ruler of this district, at 
tile time of it< compU'^t !>y Sher Khan, let .some of his 
elepiuiuts lo>se in its forests from which time the}' have 
.-ibouiided. I.<'ng jtejqier grows in this tract. 

'I'iie Sinhdr of /\ /m/j/n/d/'iT./ is well wooded and holds 
wild elejdiants. 'J'he .S'urkiTr of Pnkhl extends along the sea 
sliore. 'rile fort is surrounded by woods. On the fir.st day 
of the new moon the sea steadily rises until the fourteenth, 
and from the llfteenth till the end of the month as gradually 
falls. In the ilDlh year of the Divine Era, a terrible inunda- 
tion occurred at three o'clock in the afternoon, which .swept 


' I Ii!ivr iinii.'itc-il the i-.\;iini)le »)f (It.-ulwin it! vciliiitr the followini; p-tss-nRC 
tiinler the iii:c-l: <if !t learmtl l:iii}:itni:e .nml with a sliRhl nUcration have 
l.<)n<iv.iil hi'- wiinls. (Jnirett.) ^ 
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over the whole Sarhar. The Rajah held an entertainment 
at the time. He at once embarked on board a boat, while his 
son Parmanand Rae with some others climbed to the top of 
a temple and a merchant took refuge in a high loft. For 
four hours and a half the sea raged amid thimder and a hurri- 
cane of wind. Houses and boats were engulfed but ho dam- 
age occurred to the temple or the loft. Nearly two htmdred 
thousand Ihing creatiues perished in this flood. 

In the Sarkar of Ghoraghat, silk is produced and a kind 
of sackcloth [jute]. Numbers of eimuchs are here and hill 
ponies in plenty- are prociuable. There are man}’ kinds of 
indigenous fruits, especially one called LatkanJ It is the 
size of a walnut with the taste of a pomegranate and contains 
three seeds. 

The Sarkar of Barhakahad produces a fine cloth called 
Gangdjal {Ganges ivaier), and a great abundance of oranges. 

In the Sarkar of Bdzithd are extensive forests which 
ftunish long and thick timbers of which masts are made. 
There are also iron mines. 

* The Sarkar of Soi 2 argaon^ produces a species of muslin 
Verj- fine and in great quantity. In the to\mship of Egara 
Siudttr is a large resen*oir which gives a peculiar whiteness 
to the cloths that are washed in it. 

In the Sarkar of Sylhet there are nine® ranges of hills. 
It fiunishes many eimuchs. 

There is a fruit called5ifHfcra/i'®in colour like an orange 

^ Dr. King of the Koval Botanical Gardens, Calcutta, considers this to be 
a species of Ela'ccrp:is. The fruits of all the species are a good deal alike, 
t-aiying in size from an olive to a vralnnt, having an external flnshy pulp 
more or less palatable (in some species of fair flavour) and containing a stone. 
The later is usually found to be divided into 3 cells, one of whidi contains 
a mature seed, tlie seeds in the other two being abortive. The taste of the 
pulp of tlie E. scrrj’sis and E. lauctrofoUus (botli natives of Rangpur) is 
a good deal like tliat of the pomegranate. 

* This was tlie ancient ^ahammadan capital of Eastern Bengal but is now 
an insignificant village called^ Painam in tlie Dacca District. J.G. 

* In the south of the district, says tlie Cazcticcr, -eight low ranges of 
hills run out into the plain, being spurs of the Tipperah mountains." The 
highest is about lODO feet above sea level. There is also a small detached 
group, tlie Ita hills, in the centre of the district. 

*’ Commonly Sciicfiimfc. Tlie name is supposed to be a corruption of 
CintTa,^ but its mention by Baber in his Memoirs seems subversive of this 
derivation, for tliough tlie fruit is said to have been an eastern importation 
into Portugal, it is improbable tliat tlie foreign name could have been current 
in India at so early a date. Humayun praises it highly saying that no one 
cares for any otlier fruit who has this. He states that it is "found only at 
Sonargaon in Bengal and in the greatest perfection only at one place. A 
note to tlie Memoirs (p. 529) says iliat tlie description of the fruit by Baber 
suits more the Citrus decumans "than any otlier, and its Bengali name Batiroi 
the Batavia lime, denotes its being an exotic. 
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but large and veiy sweet. The China root^ is produced in 
13lent3L In ancient times it had not been discovered until 
some scientific travellers from European Turkey introduced 
it to -universal notice. . Aloes-wood is abundant in these 
mountains. At the end of the rains the}' fell the trees to the 
ground, and after a certain time they give them various 
names according to their greenness or maturity. 

The Bhaugrap is a bird of a black colour, with red e 5 'es 
and a long tail. Two of the feathers extend to a length of a 
gas. The}' are snared and tamed. It catches the note of any 
animal that it hears, and eats flesh. The Sherganj is of the 
same kind but its beak and legs are red ; in imitating sounds, 
it matches the other and pursues sparrows and the like and 
eats them. 

Chalgaon (Chittagong) is a large cit}' situated b}' the 
sea and belted b}' woods. It is considered an excellent port 
and is the resort of Christian and other merchants. 

In the Sarhar of Sharifahad is a beautiful species of 
cattle, white in colour, and of a fine build : like camels they 
are laden kneeling down and cai-rj' fifteen man weight. It is 
noted for the Barbarv goat and for fighting cocks. 

In the Sarkar of Sdfgdon* there are two ports at a dis- 
tance of half a kos from each other ; the one is Satgaon, the 
other Hugh : the latter the chief ; both are in the possession 
of the Europeans. Fine pomegranates grow here. 

’ The root of a species of smilax of a pale reddish colour with no smell 
and verj- little taste. The smilax glabra or lancccc/oUa, not distingnishable, 
according to Rosburg, by the eye from the drug known as China root. It 
is a native of Sylhet and the adjacent Garrow country. 

’ Bhriiiga-rnji Edolius paradiscus or large racket-tailed Drongo. Plumage 
uniformly black with a steel-blue gloss. Leng^th to end of ordinarj- tail 14 
inchc.s ; wing 6^^ ; tail to middle 6;^ ; outer tail feather 12 to 13 indies more ; 
the shaft having the terminal end for about inches barbed externally, 
but towards the tip only on the inner side, and turning inwards so that the 
under-side becomes uppermost. It will cat raw meat, lizards, and almost an 3 ’ 
kind of food offered to it. It imitates nil sorts of sounds, as of dogs, cats, 
poultrj*. The Bhring-r4j, (king of the bees) is found in the dense forests of 
India from the Himalays to the Eastern Ghats as far S. as N.L.15°. Jerdon. 
Sherganj Cissa Sinensis, Brisson. Cissa Venatoria, Blyth — the green ja 3 '; It 
is found in the South Eastern Himala 3 's and in the hill ranges of Assam, 
Sylhet, Arakan and Tenasserim. These birds wander about from tree to tree 
and pick grasshoppers, inantides and other insects, are frequently tamed and 
caged and are amusing and imitative. The 3 ' sing lustih- a loud screeching 
strain and are higlih- carnivorous. The shrike-like habit, in couhnement, 
of placing a bit of food between the bars of their cage is in no species more 
exemplified than in this — ^Jerdon. II, 312. 

‘ The traditional mercantile capital of Bengal from the Puranic age to 
the time of the foundation of tlie town of Hugh by the Portuguese. Its 
deca 3 ' commenced in the lattei; part of the 16th centup^ owing to tlie silting 
up ofthe channel of the Saraswati. In 1632, Hugh being made a ro 3 'al port, 
all the public offices were withdrawn from Satgaon whicli soon sunk into min. 
Slat. Acet. of Bengal ,III, 307—310, 

18 
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In the Sarkdr of Manddran is a place called Harpali in 
which there is a diamond mine producing chiefly very small 
stones. 


Orissa. 

This was formerly a separate State. The climate is 
extremely healthy. His Majesty apportioned it into five 
Sarkdrs, viz., Jalesar, Bliadrak, Katak (Cuttack), Kaling 
Dandpdt and Raja Mahandrah. These five are now included 
in the province of Bengal. It contains one hundred and 
twenty-nine masonry forts. Its ruler is entitled Gajpati.' 
The rainy season extends over eight months ; there are three 
cold months and one month only that is hot. The staple 
cultivation is rice aird the food of the inhabitants consists of 
rice, fish, the egg-plant and vegetables. When the rice is 
cooked, they steep it in cold water and eat it on the second 
day. The men are effeminate, anointing 'their bodies with 
sandal oil and wearing golden ornaments. The women cover 
only the lower part of the body and many make themselves 
coverings of the leaves of trees. The walls of their huts 
are of reeds and their temples are of stone and of great 
height. Elephants abound. The inhabitants of Bengal do 
not understand the language of this county. A woman may 
have more than one husband. They write on palm leaves^ 
with an iron pen, holding it with the clenched fist, and pen 
and ink ai*e rarely employed. The litters called Snkhdsan 
are much in use : cloths are manufactured and the province 
furnishes eunuchs : fruits and flowers are in great plenty, 
especially the gul-i-nasrin* which is very delicate and sweet- 
scented : its outer petals are white, the inner yellow. The 
keorah^ grows in great abundance and there are various 
kinds of betel-leaf. Money transactions are in kauris which 
is a small white shell generally divided down the middle ; it 
is found on the sea shore. Four kau^ris make a ganda, five 
gandas, a hudi, four budis, a pan, sixteen or according to 


’ Lord or rider of the elephant. The suit of cards used by Akbar (Vol. I. 
p. 316) under the name of Gajpati, symbolised the power and reputation of 
Orissa in the. possession of these animals. 

’ For the leaf-wearing tribes of Orissa, the Juangs or Patvias, see Hunter’s 
Orissa, ii. 116. Banerji, Orissa, i. 19 et. _ • _ 

® The Brahmanical archives of the temple of Jagannath consist of bundles 
of palm leaves, neatly cut and written over with a sharp iron pen without 
ink. I. G. 

* In Hindi, Seotl the Rosa gianduUfera. Ro 3 (b, 

“ Pattda}ius odoratissimus, Roxb, 
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some twent}^ pan, a kha-wan [kahan'] and ten khawan, a 
rupee.' 

Katak (Cuttack.) The cit}' has a stone fort situated 
at the bifurcation of the two rivei's, the Mahdnadi, held in 
high veneration b}’' the Hindus, and the Katjwi.^ It is the 
residence of the governor and contains some fine buildings. 
For five or six kos roimd the fort during the rains, the 
country is under water. Rajah Mukund Deo" built a palace 
here nine stories in height ; the first stor}'’ was taken up for 
the elephants and the stables : the second was occupied by 
the aiTiller}' and the guards and quarters for attendants : 
the third hr the patrol and gatekeepers : the fourth bj' the 
workshops : the fifth, b}* the kitchen : the sixth contained 
the public reception rooms : the seventh, the private apart- 
ments; the eighth, the women’s apartments, and the ninth, 
the sleeping chamber of the govei'nor. To the south js a 
veiy ancient temple. Overlooking this, in the ciri' of 
Purushottama (Pui*i) on the sea shore stands the shrine of 
Jagannath. Near to it are the images of Krishna and of his 
brother and sister,® made of sandal-wood. It is said that 
over four thousand 3’ears ago Rajah Indradaman (Indra- 
d5'unina) ruler of the Nilgiri hill sent a learned Brahman 
to select a suitable spot for the building of a cit3\ He 
wandered much in search of his object and found a fitting 
site which he prefen’ed to all other places. On a sudden he 
beheld a crow plunge into the water and after bathing itself, 
pa}- its devotions to the sea. He was astonished at this 
action and as he understood the language of animals, he 
inquired of the crow the reason of its proceeding. He 
received this answer. “I was once of the number of the 
dcoias and through the curse of an ascetic was transformed 
into this shape. A spiritual guide of high illumination 
affirms that the Supreme Creator has a special regard for 
this spot and whosoever dwells here and applies his soul to 
the worship of God, quickly attains his desire. For some 
years past I have supplicated for m}’^ deliverance in this 

* One of the deltaic tributaries of Uie Mabauadi dividing into two 
brandies, one of which retains its own name while the otlier takes tliat of 
Korakhai and supplies Uie Puri district. 

’ ' Telinga Mukund Deo (Haridiandon) ; in tliis rei^n tlie sovereigut.v of 
Orissa was overtlirown by Uie King of llengal. Banerji, Orissa, i. 342 — 34S, 
palace-building not supported by history. 

* Piinish-ottaiiia means “Uie best of men” f.c., Vislinn or Krishna. His 
brother and sister are Balabhadra and Subhadra. The images are rude logs 
coarsely fashioned in the shape of a human bust, and are actually in the 
sanctuary itself. For a description of the temple and other local shrines, 
Banerji, Orissa, ii. 36{>— 418. 
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manner and the time is now at hand when m}'' pra3’’er will 
be ansv/ered. Since thou art essentially meritorious, watch 
in expectation and comprehend the wonders of this land.” 
The Brahman in a short time witnessed with his own e3’'es 
the things he had heard. He apprised the Rajah of these 
occurrences, who built a large cit3’’ and appointed a special 
place of v.'orship. The Rajah, one night, after having 
administered justice, was reposing on the couch of divine 
praise \^'hen it was thus revealed to him, “On a certain day, 
watch in expectation upon the sea shore. A piece of wood 
of fift3^-two fingers in length and a cubit and a half in breadth 
will approach : this is the special image of the deit3'' : take 
it and placing it in th3’’ house, guard it for seven da3^s and 
whatever sliape it then assumes, place it in the temple and 
enshrine it.” After waking, the thing happened in the same 
wise, and b3* a divine inspiration, he named it Jagannath 
and decked it with gold and jewels. It became a place of 
devotion to high and low and many miracles are reported® 
regarding it. Kaia Pahar the General of Sula3’^man 
Karrani, on his conquest of the countr3’', flung the image into 
the fire and burnt it and afterwards cast it into the sea. But 
it is now restored and these popular fables are related of it. 

The three images are washed six times every day and 
freshh’’ clothed. Fift3’’ or sixt3’' priests v/earing the Brah- 
manical thread, stand to do them service and each time large 
dishes of food are brought out and offered to the images, so 
tliat tv,-ent3' thousand people partake of the leavings 
Iprascid.'] The3' construct a car of sixteen wheels which in 
Hindi, tne3’ call Rath, iipon which the images are mounted, 
and the3’ believe that whosoever draws it, is absolved from 
sin and is visited b3' no temporal distress. Near Jagannath 
is a temjde dedicated to the Sun. [at Konarak]* Its cost 
was defrajved b}' twelve 3’ears revenue of the province. Even 
those whose judgment is critical and who are difficult to 
please stand astonished at its sight. The height of the wall 
is 1 oO cubits high and 19 thick. It has three portals. The 
ea'-tcrn has carved upon it the figures of two finel}-’ designed 
elejjiiants, each of them carr3'ing a man upon his trunk. 
Tlje western bears sculptures of two horsemen with trappings 


* Th*i v.;ll V; forrir] 

3! 

Il'.ri'r: i; ilc'crJj.*. 

-{JO- U5. 


Tainted in IlBiitf.-r’b Orissa, Vol. I, 

tj:c JsaoJwath temple nn'I imiaC'. JJanerji*!. 
ion in Eanerji’« Orissa, ii, 3V>—3'J2; its sirt, 
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and oniaineiits and an attendant. The northem has two 
tigers, each of which is rampant upon an elephant that it 
has overpowered. In front'® is an octagonal column of black 
stone, 50 yards high. When nine flights of steps are passed, 
a spacious court appears with a large arch of stone upon 
which are carved the sun and other planets. Around them 
are a variety of worshippers of eveiy class, each after its 
manner with bowed heads, standing, sitting, prostrate, 
laughing, weeping, lost in amaze or in wrapt attention and 
following these are divers musicians and strange animals 
which never existed but in imagination. It is said that 
somewhat over 730 j'ears ago. Raja Narsing Deo completed 
this stupendous fabric and left this mightj’’ memorial to 
posterity. TwenU'-eight temples stand in its vicinit}*; six 
before the entrance and twent 3 ^-two without the enclosure, 
each of which has its separate legend. Some affirm that 
Kabir Mua’hhid (monotheist) reposes here and man}'’ 
authentic traditions are related regarding his sa 3 dngs and 
doings to this da}'. He was revered b}' both Hindu and 
Muhammadan for his catholicit}’’ of doctrine and the illumi- 
nation of his mind, and when he died, the Brahmans wished 
to burn his bod}^ and the Muhammadans to bur}’’ it. 

The Subah of Bengal consists of 24 Sarkars and 787 
Mahals. The revenue is 59 crores, 84 lakhs, 59,319 dams 
(Rs. 14,961,482-15-7) in money. [Of this Orissa has 5 
sarkars, 99 mahals and 1,25,732,638 dams.] The zamin- 
dars ‘are mostly Kayaths. Tlie troops number 23,330 
cavalry, 801,150* infantry, 1,170 elephants, 4,260 guns, and 
4,400 "boats. 

N.B . — ^The Pargavahs will now be entered in alphabeti- 
cal order in long double columns to each page accompanied 
by a few descriptive notices. 

In the list of mahals, the editor has given the 
correct name first, with the letter R* or A* added, to mean 
that the place has been found in Rennell’s Maps or in the 
Atlas of the Sur\’ey of India (quarter-inch scale). The ^ 
name of the place as misspelt in the Persian text or wrongly 
transcribed by Jarrett has been given within brackets after 
the word mistake. — J. Sarkar. 

*' This now stands in front of ihe Lion-gate of Jagannatli. Orissa, I. 290. 

Tlie Konarak temple was built by Karasiinha I. of the Eastern Ganga 
dynasty (r. 123S — 1264.) Banerji, Orissa. I. 267 — 269. For Kabir, E»cy. Islam. 
if. 592’ (T. W. Arnold) and Hastings, Ency. Religion and Ethics, vii. 632 — 
634. (R. Bum). 
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360,357 

231,957 

369,3574 

666,200 

415,470 

314,870 

24,655 

193,025 

138,102 


Sarkar of Vdamhar commonly known as Taudd.^ 

Containing 52 Mahals. Rev. 24,079,3995^ Dams. 

Dams. , Dams. 

133,017 ; Baud Shalii 242,802 

• Dugaclilii ... 225,745 

404 ^871 * ... 115,.532 

• , - I Rubaspm- ... 138,122 

iSamp Singli ... 1,368,877 

1 Sultanpur Aji 3 -al 456,394 

I Sulainian Shalii 198,742 

Siilaimanabad ... 197,760 

Salimpur ... 187,097 

Sambala ... 174,5.50 

Sliersbalii ... 178,230 

I Shams Rliani ... 361,952 

' Sherpnr ... 163,097 

; Firozpur ... 347,7874 

■ Knnvar-partab 1,607,200 

4,326,102 Ivanakjok 
291,997 : [Rankjol] ... 1,589,332 
11,725 Kathgarb ... 1,265,632 

196,380 ; Gankarah ... 894,027 

589,967 iRasliipur ... 36,240 

190,027 Kaclila ... 36,240 

160,205 i Kaf urdi 3 *a ... 1,440 

145,305 ;Mudesar ... 1, -503,352 

106,255 ' Mangalpnr ... 226,770 

266,545 jReceipts from 
31,410 scattered estates^* 45,837 
250,597 i Navanagar ... 825,985 

559,557 Nasibpur ... 377,750 


Ag mabal 
Aclila 

Darsanparah ^ 
Aslirafnilial j 

Ibrahimpur 
Ajwal-gliati 
Anigaclilii 
Barligangal 
Bhatal 
Baliadnrpm' 
Bahrari 
Plinlbari 
Bahadur Shahi 

Tanda \ritli Subur- 
ban district 

Tajpur 
Taalluq Barbhakar 
Tanauli 
Chunagliati 
Chandpur 
Nasibi 

Chungnadi 3 *a 
Hajipur 
Husainabad 
Khanpur 
Dhawah 
Deri 3 *apur 


* For Vdanbar ilie reading Udncr was accepted in ilie 1st ed. Tanda 
became Uie capital of Beii^l after the decadence of Ganr : now a petty 
^^llage in Maldali District; it was to the S. W. of Ganr beyond the Bagirathi. 
Old Tanda has been utterly swept away by the cdianges in the course of the 
Pagla. Sulaiman Shah i^airani, tlie last but one of the Afghan kings of 
Bengal, moved the seat of government to Tanda in 1564, AJ5. rfeven years 
before tlie £nal depopulation of Ganr. It was a fevourite residence of the 
Mughal governors of Bengal until the middle of the following centniy. Bi 
1660 the rebel Shah Shnjaa’ was defeated in its vidnity, 

* The term IMaziurasn was applied in old revenue accounts to small and 
scattCTed estates not included in tlie accounts of Uie district in which thej- 
are situated, and of whidi the assessments were paid direct to the Govern- 
ment officers : subsequently it denoted a revenue payer, paying through the 
intervention of another, except in Cuttack where it implied the reverse, or 
tlie heads of villages padng Uie revenue imme^ately to Uie Collector. 
"Wilson’s Gloss. 
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Sarkar of Janiiatdhad or Ldkhiwiiti. 

66 Mahals. Rev. 18,846,967 1 

Castes Kdyaths and Brahmans. CavaW 500. 
Iiifantrv. 17,000. 


Dams. 

J aniiatabad , com- 
monl 5 )' known as 
Gaur. It lias 
been a briclc fort 7, 869, *202 
Adjacent villages 
of Akra form- 
ing 14:Parganahs 


as follows : 

1,573,296 

Ajor 

138,925 

Bazldiokra 

192,508 

Baler 

127,060 

Akra suburban 


district 

211,260 

Dlianpur 

140,340 

Detd3J^a 

112,208 

Serliwar* 

71,000 

Sliabbala 

98,400 

Sbalilalsari 

8,000 

ICiiektar 

50,200 

Madnawati 

151,890 

Modihat 

6,980 

Nabat 

242,710 

Hasbtganjpur ... 

28,515 

Adjacent \dllages 


of Darsarak 16 


mahals as fol- 


lows : 

2,009,3-14 

Acbariklianali 


where tliei* sell 


undried ginger 

7,800 

Bliath'a 

826,432 

Belbari 

91,560 

Bazarl ICadiin 


(Old Bazar) . . . 

3,720 


Darsarak 

Dams. 

62,835 

Rangamati 

3,200 

Sair duties from 

Gangapat and 
neighbourhood of 

Hinduif 

170,800 

Sherpur and Gan- 

galpur 2 mahals 

2,000 

Shahbazpur with- 

in the cit};- 

400 

Ghwaspur ... • 

41,920 

Kamala 

16,377 

Kathachhapa ... 

12,000 

Modi Mahal 

13,000 

Mewa Mahal . . . 

360 

Duties from the 

New Market ... 

11,760 

Adjacent railages 


of Dihikot ' 7 

mahals 

869,000 

Bararipinjar 

698,900 

Pakor 

37,720 

Dihikot 

31,624 

Dahlgaon 

130,320 

Shahzadahpur ... 

84,360 

Maligaon 

141,460 

Modi pur 

61,880 

Adjacent railages 
of Ramrauti 7 

mahals 

749.795 

Badhtahli 

207.500 

Ramauti 

194.767 

Selgharir’a 

103,000 

Sangkalkara 

93,320 


' T. Sirapour, G. Seernoor. 

•}■ Probably a mistake for Matsdazi or gram-mart, emporinm. 
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Sultanpur 

Sangdwar 

Mahinagar 

Adjacent villages 
of Sarsabad rev. 
of 10 mahals 13, 
Akbarpur 
Pardiyar 
Khizrpur 
Sarsabad 
Kotwali 
Garhand 

Garhi . ... 


Dams. ! 

29,210 I Makrain 
14,447 j Manikpur 


Dams. 

106,480 


107.000 .Hatanda, 2 mahals 630,770 

Adjacent villages 
of Maldah, 11 ' 

,192,377 mahls. 

9,736 Barbakpur, Bazar i Yusuf, 
85,280 Suburban district of Mal- 

396,100 dab, Dherpur, Sujapur, 

553,080 Sarbadahlpur, Sankodiya, 

788,427 Shalesari, Shahmandawi, 

334,880 Fathpur, Mui’zzu’ddin- 

200.000 pur. 


Sarhar of Fathabdd. 

31 mahals. Rev. 7,969,568 dams. 

Zamindars of three classes (i.e. castes). 
Cavalry, 990. Infantry, 50,700. 


Isracharaj 

Bholiyabil 

Belor 

Bhagalpur 

Badhadi3’^a 

Telhati 

Charnlakhi 

Charliai 

vSuburban district 
and town of 
Fathabad 

Salt duties 
Hazratpur 
Market dues 
Rasul pur 
Sondip 
Sarliarkal 


Dams. 

34,024 

384,452 

124,872 

2,115 

1,442 

377,290 

35,645 

30,200 


902,662 

277,758 

11,640 

11,467 

103,767 

1,182,450 

787,430 


Sarisani 

Sardi}’’! 

Sadhwa 

Sawail, commonly 
called Jalalpur 
Shahbazpur 
Kharagpur 
Kasodh’-a 
Ko.sa 

Makorgaon 
Masnadpur 
Miranpur 
Receipts from 
scattered estates 
Naklesar 
Nia’matpur 
Hazarahati 
Yusufpur 


Dams. 

173,227 

53,882 

37,127 

1,857,230 
732,172 
118,135 
102,405 
68,350 
• 3,157 
55,312 
22,172 

133,365 

49,422 

20,960 

21,597 

258,025 



Sitrkiir of Mahmuddhiid. 

Rev. 1 1 ,(30*2,250. 


C.'islc Koviilh. Cnvnlrv, 200. Inf.uilrv, 10, 100. 




Ih~,V}S. 


Dilnis. 



7o.n:{ 

Husaiti Ajiy.al ... 

315,105 

A;rii]';'.inj*nr 



ll.-meli [.‘iuburb] 

01 ,575 

.’Xijv.ilpur 


07.007 

KliaHspm- 

5(3,805 

hvinriialli 


.1 1 . 2 r.o 

Khizralcli.aiii 

1,002 



102 

Kburrainjnir ... 

- 205 



O.VJ,f)(i7 

Dalr.asi’ 

51 ,7-10 

3<'ir‘il*djrsp 


271.210 

Dnrlablijnir 

10,775 

* t * « « 


00-1.122 

Dlnili 

10,005 

I-j'i 


2r».217 

IXor.i 

.107 



102.210 

DalOat Jalalpur 

1,200 

]v( 


00.137 

Iloslihna 

3,0.52 

Iiri'.hnatJ 


on, .11 7 

Dboinarb.at 

'12,505 

jiriiiirin 


•11,017 

Sadkicbal Koliya 




(^>.105 

or Kola 

8,205 

P..:51<S*.V.'<1 


2i3,]r»r» 

Saroliya 

(3,500 

PAt:3;:i siirins 


22,730 

Sar.-^anyfi 

72,147 



l.l.sO.a 

.^nnk.ardjya 

30,212 

Pjii.'inpur 


12,572 

Sail in pur 

2.0,037 

1'.:!; ;j5:ih)tur 


(3,717 

Solt.ara Ajiyfil, 




0,507 

coininonly Koma 

780,2*20 

Pjjirsliiririv.'i 


2,015 

Surupjmr 

7,482 

Rrijjlji.'iiy.'i 


217 

S'llibariya 

0,700 



320.0S7 

Saior 

200,7*27 



075,700 

.Shrdj.'ijiyril 

041,787 

Tiy."t!:hr«i,j 


00 

Sherpurbari 

0,402 

T.'ir.'Kijiyal 


001 ,005 

Sherpur Ulasholi 

2,707 

Chlirifjuiv.M or 



.Aznialpur 

14,422 

ChlsfKldiy.i 


‘1,125 

Ghaznipur 

12, .3(57 

Jiyaniklii 


1 1 ,505 

Farhalpur 

301,700 



702 

I'allipur Nosika 

102,5*25 

Cliadihilnya’ 


•M,007 

Qulabpur 

23,352 

Jfdiy.'i 


•M.7(){) 

(J.izipur 

2,052 

Chiianbazir 


‘152,1)50 

Kandaliya 

20,417 


' T. nTnl :af. Jptliliariyn. 

* <*. Cliyitiii, >■(». J.t'.j'nii iin>1 Cliniii. 

* T. mill var. l;:il:iiii. 
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Sarkdr of Bakta. 

. Containing 4 mahals.' Rev. 7,150,606. 

Castes, various. Elephants, 320. Infantry, l6',000. 

Dams. ' - . Dams. 

Ismailpur, commonly Shahza'dalipur ... 977,245 

Bakla ... 4,348,960 Adilpur 

Srirampur ... 252,000 [IdilpurJ . . ... 1,553,440 


Sarkdr of Purniyak. 

9 mahals. Rev. 6,4t)8,775 dams. 
Infantry, 5,000. 

Ddms. 

Asonja . . . 734,225 

Jairampur ... 467,785 

Suburban dist. of 
Purniyah ... 2,686,995 

Dalmalpur ... 671,530 

Sultanpur ... 502,206 


Sripur . . . ! 

Sdir duties from 
elephants 
Kathiyari 
Kadwan 


Ddms. 

390,200 

85,000 

590,100 

280,592 


.Sdrfzdr of Tdjpur. 

29 mahals. Rev. 6,483,857 ddms. 

■ Castes, various. Cavalry, 100. Infantry, 50,000. 


Ddms. Ddms. 

Pangat {mist. Malduar {mist. 

Bankat) 3,307,885 Taldwar) . .-,, 208,540 

Badokhar ... 238,855 Chhapartal ... 243,255 

Phali ... 60,860 Suburban dist. and 

Bandol ... 190,830 town of Tajpur 886,254 

Bobara ... 23,192 Dilawarpur ... 944,055 

Bhonhara ... 118,295 Daihat ... 124,196 

Badgaon ... 9,330 Sesahra ... 376,760 

Basigaon 104,492 Shujapur ... 244,507 

Bangaon ... 115,990 Shahpur ... 126^235 

Bahadurpui' ... 96,012 Kuwarpur ... 406,000 

■ Bahanagar ... 91,630 Kasargaon ... - 258,742 . 

Badalka ... 71^564 Gopalnagar .., 233,160 
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Sarkar of Tdjpur — Could, 


Goglira 
Maliur {mist.- 
Malioii) 

Nilnagar (Nilpur) 


Dams. 

147,392 

194,475 

267,612 


Nilmi 
Yusuf 
Zakut (tax) 


• • • 


• « • 


Dams. 

147,510 

146,240 

78,487 


Sarkar of Ghoraghdt. 

84 mahals. Rev. 8,083,072^ dams. 


Castes, Various, Cavaliy, 900. Elephants, 50. 



Infantry 


Dams. 

Adinva 

91,292 

Andhar 

/76,010 

Andalgaon 

164,337 

Anwarban ... - 

31,022 

Algaon 

171,695 

Anibathura, Abthura 25,326 

Ahmadabad ^ ... 

18,517 

Anbalagachhi . . . 

9,200 

Anwar Malik ... 

8,020 

Al Hat 

7,508 

Ilahdadpur 

' 2,190 

Bazu Zafar Shrdii, 


2 mahals 

735,836 

Bazu Faulad Sliahi 

711,412 

Bagdwar ... 

102^440 

Phulbriri 

6,680 

Barbakppr 

84,952 

Bainanpur 

349,070 

Town of Nasrata- 


bad 

336,446 

Barsala 

233,680 

.Bai'i Silbakbala 

146,767 

,, Ghoraghat 

166,827 

Ba 3 ^azidpur 

144,227 

Pataldeh 

41,365 

Balkii ... 

30,335 

Bholi 

12,040 

Bajpatari 

7,900 


32,800. 

Dams. 

Bamvarkajar . . . 4,452 

Belgliati ' ... 3, *245 

Bazar Cliliataghat 387 

Palasbari' 

Panch Malka ... 6,340 

Tulsighat ... 164,340 

Taalluq Husain 35,410 

„ Baliiath ‘ 27,962 

, , Siwaii 16,490 

„ .Kasai 16,267 

Tachahal ... 8,290 

Taalluq Aliinad 
Khan ' ... 238,476 

Hamila ... 6,680 

Khairabadi. ... 5 , 602 

Khasbari ... 2,736 

Rungpur [Ruknpur] 10,950 
Sultanpur ... 108, 377 

Sikhshahar- ... 93,071 

Sathipur . ... - 49,670 

Sirhata ... 344,097 

Sabdi ... 206,224 

Sitpur ... 128,776 

Siri 3 ^a Kfindi ... 24,622 

Saghat ... 16,412 

Sherpur Koibari 
(S. Kafura) ... 15,675 

Fathpur ... 363,355 


Mn text figures w.inting, G. lias 7,000. T’ar. S,340 
' Tar. Sabtaknli, Dcshckli, Sitali. T. Satikha. 



Sarkar of Ghoraghal — Coutd. 



Dams. 


Dams, 

Kliclari 

1,3‘M,280 

Korfi, 1 ‘cccipts 


G.ayapur 

107,205 

from Zakat ... 

18,000 

Kabul])nr 

08,465 

Kokaran 

13,120 

Ganj iSakhnialri 

08,465 

Kfibul 

11,690 

Khaclkhadi 

81,565 

Garliiya 

10,980 

Goknl 

56,H65 

Gokanpara 

9,850 

Kothi Rari 2 mahi 

h 48,807 

Magatpur 

124,005 

Khal.*.! 

264,322 

Mnhabbatpur ... 

46,512 

Kanclih.ari 

125,707 

Mn.sjid Husain Shahi 28,945 

KuH Raz.ar, coni- 


, , Andarkhani 

3,447 

inonlv Jornnri 

] 15,680 

Malair 

24,800 

Gobincipur .Akhand •i0,(»7o 

Nandalira 

61,050 

Kanhtfil' 

40,367 

Naujjfira 

19,202 

Kanak Sakhar ... 

28,065 

Xabajaun Bator 

49,010 

Gliatna.^ar 

07 qoo 

Wakar Hazir ... 

30,646 

Kawa Gachlii ... 

24,600 

Wachhi 

16,832 

Krdibari 

24,847 

Wahrib 

4,230 


Sarhar of Piufarah.’’’^ 



*J] wahals. Rev. 0,803,275 dams. 


Ca.’Jlc.s, various. Cavalry, 50. Infantry, 7,000. 


Ainbel 

Dams. 

1 ,058,725 

Anibari A'' 

36,525 

Aingooliah 

101,882 

Barbakpur 
(Barangj)ur) . . . 

635,390 

Bijiinagar A'- ... 

719,107 

B.ayazidpur A" 

255,445 

Bahaniagar 

319,720 

Bari Gher 

84,277 

Badughar 
(? Balurhat) ... 

55,205 

Tegasi (Takasi) 
A'" 

374,490 

Clialoon (Hfilon) 
A* ... 

82,142 


.Suburban district 

Dams. 

of Pinjarali ... 

93,967 

Diglia 

Dcopara (Deora) 

146,837 

Sadliarbari 

107,727 

(?Jliarbari) ... 
Sankata (Sukti- 

273,045 

gaclia) 

251,410 

Sultfinpur A* ... 

203,292 

Sfisber A* 

165,180 

Sulaimanabad ... 

42,532 

laiatta ( PKlietlfil) 

777,255 

Kedabarif 

213,382 


• Var. Gniral, G. Gaulnall. 

• PlujataU, ovidcnlly n copyist’s error. No such name in any map. 
Ticffcnlhalcr reads liijaia, 

t Cannul be Goiltlgifrl, May be K^indcvpur, 
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Sdrkdr of Barhalzdbdd. . 

38 mahals.- Rev. 17,451,632 ddms. 
Castes, various. Cavalry, 50. Infantry, 7,000. 


Ddms. 

Amiiil ... 560,382 

City of above- 
mentioned (Bar- 
bakabad) ... 315,340 

Basuoul (Basdol) 

A* 190,885 

Polarbar . . . 136 ,712 

Pustu (Bastol) A* 652,367 

Barbariya ... 64,335 

Bangaon ... 319,000 

Paltapur A=*= ... 179,840 

Chbandiya Bazu 755,522 

Cbaura A* ... ' 159,832 

Jeasindb (Jabasand) 
and Cbaugaon,' 

2 mahals ... 407,007 

Cbandlai (Jandlai) 

A* ... 289,340 

Janasu (? Jbankur) 

A^- ■ . ... 85,787 

Suburb, district of 

Sukk Sbabar ' 1,629,175 
Dhamin (Dharman) 

A-^- ... 350,895 

Daudpur A* ... 8,902 

Sankardal, com- 
monly Nizampur 389,976 


Ddms. 

Sliikarpur A* ... _ 327,342 

vSberpur and Baham- 
pur, 2 mahals A* 391,625 

Tahirpur A* ... 505,825 

Oazihatti A* ... 620,477 

Kardoho A*" ... 1,390,572 
Guzrhat ... 1,296,240 
Kbas- ■ .... 881,080 

Ganj known as 
Jagdal A* ... 694,656 

Gobindpur ... 410,535 

Kaligae Kotha . . . 341,057 

Khurael (Kharal) 

A'*' ... 210,132 

Kodanagar ^ ... 129,550 

Kaligaon (Kaligae) 

• A=^ ’ ■ ... 196,932 

L/askarpur ... ’ 255,090 
Majilpur (Malji- 
pur) ... 925,680 

Mosida (Masdba) 

... 689,712 

Man Samali ... . 594,792 
Mahmudpur ... 124,532 

Wazirpur ... 169,190 


Sarkdr of Bdzuhd. 

32 mahals. Rev. 39,616,871 ddms. 
Castes, various. Cavalry, 1,700. Elephants, 10. 
. , Infantry, 6,300. 


Alap Shabi 
Baidmar, Nasrat 
Shabi, Mehrau- 
nah, Kabair- 
wana, Sirali, 

5 mahals 




:,178,140 


Bhoriya Bazu ... 2,820,740 
Bhawal Bazu ... 1,935,160 
Partab-Bazu ... 1,881,265 
Bakbariya Bazu 1,716,170 
Husain Shabi ... 182,750 



Daslikalianiya 
Bazu 

Dhaka Bazti 

Salim Partab 
Bazu, Chand 
Partab Bazu, 

Sultan Bazu 

Sonagliati Bazu 

Sona Bazu 

Silbaras 

Dues on produce 
and piscar}^ of 
rivers, tanks, 

&c. ... 261,280 


Dams. 

Shah Ajh^al Bazu^ 405,120 
Zafar Ajwal Bazii 250,047 
Katarmal Bazu 2,804,390 
Khata Bazu ... 137,720 

Mihinan Shahi, 
known as Sherp- 
pur Murcha ... 2,207,715 
Mumin Singh, 

Nasrat Shahi, 

Husain Singh, 1,867,640 
Nasrat Aji 3 '^al 
4 mahals 

Mubarak Ajiyal 468,780 
Hari 5 '^al Bazu ... 344,440 

Yusuf Shahi ... 1,670,900 


Sarkar of Bazuhd — Cbntd. 
Dams. 

... 1,945,602 
... 1,901,202 

I 4,625,475 

1,910,440 
1,705,290 
1,484,320 


Sarkar of Sondrgaon. 


52 mahals. Rev. 
Castes, various. Cavalry 


Infantry, 



Dams. 

Uttar Shahpur 

388,442 

Al Jihat 

53,090 

Uttar Usmanpur 

24,880 

Bikrampur 

3,335,052 

Bhulwa-jowar . . . 

1,331,480 

Baldakhal 

694,090 

Bawal^a 

237,320 

Barchandi 

120,100 

Bath Kara 

4,080 

Palas-ghati, &c. 

43,265 

Baradtya 

19,000 

Phulari 

19,000 

Panhatta 

7,367 

Tora 

104,910 

Tajpur 

60,000 

Tarki 

18,270 

Jogidtya 

512,080 

Environs of Port 

82,632 


10,331,333 dams. 


1,500. Elephants, 200. 


46,000. 


- 

' Davis. 

Chhokharidi, from 


shop dues 

17,827 

Chand Bazar . . . 

30,322 

Chandpur 

120,000 

Suburban district 


of Sonargaon with 


city 

459,532 

Khizrpur 

40,308 

Dohar 

458,524 

Dandera 

421,380 

Dakhin Shahpur 

239,910 

Dilawarpur : re- 


ceipts from zakat 

127,207 

Dakhin Usmanpur 

8,840 

Raepur 

4,535 

Sekhargaon ..." 

340,365 

Sakri 

184,780 

Salimpijr , 

91,090 
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Sarhdr of Sondrgdon — Contd. 


Dams. 

Salisari with pro- 
duce and’ piscary 
of rivers, tanks, 

&c. , raiyati* and 
the like ... 40,724 

Sakhwa from raiyati 280,000 
,, ,, sdir dues 28,000 

28,000 

13.000 

22.000 

... 293,402 

89,590 
80,000 
40,140 


Sakhadia 

Sejoalf 

Shamspur 

Kerapur 

Gardi 

Kartikpur 

Khandi 


Kothri (Kothari) 
Gathi Nadhi (G. 

Dahai) 

Mehrkol 

Muazzampur ... 
Mehar .;. 

Manoharpur 
Mahijal 

Naraenpur,' from 
sdir due’s, zakdt 
and raiyati 
.Nawakot 
Hamta • Bazu . . . 
Hat Ghati * . . . 


Sarhdr of Sylliet. 


Ddms. 

35,160 

20,000 

1,039,470 

236,830 

60,800 

53,301 

25,000 


940,760 

16,080 

281,280 

10,285 


8 mahals. Rev. 6,681,308 dams. 

Castes, various. Cavalry, 1,100. Elephants, 190. 
Infantry, 42,920. 


Ddms. 

Partabgarh, called 

also Panjkhand 370,000 

Baiiia Chang ... 1,672,080 
Bajwa Biyaju ... 804,080 

Jesa (Jaintiya?) 272,200 


Ddms. 

Suburban district 
of Sylhet ... 2,290,717 

Sarkhandal ... 390,472 

Laur ...’ 246,202 

Harnagar, raiyati 
and sdir ... 1,010,857 


Sarhdr of Chittagong.. 


7 mahals. Rev. 11,424,310 ddms. 

Castes, various. Cavalr}^ 100. Infantry, 1,500. 


Ddms. 

Talagaon [?Mal- 

gaon] . . . 506,000 

Chatgaon (Chitta- 
gong) ... 6,649,410 

Deogaon ... 775,540 


Dams. 

Sulaimanpur, com- 
monly Shaikhpur 1,572,400 
Sdir dues from 
salt-pits . . .' 737 , 520 

Sahwa • ... 5,079,340 
Nawapara ... . 703,300 


* Applied in Bengal to lands of -whidi the revenue is paid in money in 
opposition to khamSr lands of which revenue was paid in kind : also to a 
settlement direct witli the cultivators. — ^Wilson’s Ctoss, 
t O. and var, Sabarcbul, 



Sarkar of Sharif abad. 

26 mahals. Rev. 2,488,750 darns. 

9 

Castes, various. Cavalry, 200. Infantry, 5,000. 


Ddi}is. 

J3m-dwan ... 1,876,142 
Jialiror l,786//y6 

J8arbaksail ... 540,895 

Jjliarkondaii, and 
Akbliarsliani, 
commonly 
tJandal, 2 mahals 1,276,195 
Baglia ... 509,840 

Bnatsila ... 80 V , 840 

Bazar Ibraliinipur 15,740 
Janki ... 987,705 

iCiiot Makand ... 2,815 

Dliani3'an ... I,508,8o0 
tiulaiman Slialii 721,385 
8oni3'^a ... 90,870 


Davis. 

Suburban district 


of Slierpur Atai 

816,068 

Azmatpur 

1,660,045 

Batli Singb 

2,090,460 

nusam Ajiyal ... 

898,845 

Aargaon 

84S,ii00 

Iviratpur 

225,775 

Anand [Gboslij 

190,800 

Knanga 

174,800 

Aodra 

08,125 

Maiiland 

1,881,890 

Manonar Sbalii 

1,709,9^0 

JVluzattar Sbam 

1,552,175 

Nasak 

782,517 

iN'atran 

208', 560 


Sarlidr of Sulaimdnabdd. 

81 mahals. Rev. 17,629,964 ddms. 


Castes, various. Cavalr 3 '^, 100. Infantry, 5,000. 


Indarain 

Ismailpur 

Anliya 

Ula 

Basandbari 

Bliursat 

Banduah 

Baclmor 

Bali Blianga 2 
mahals^ 
Ciihotipur 
Cnumlia 
Jaipur 


Ddms. 

592,120 

184,540 

124,577 

89,277 

2,266,280 

1,968,990 

1,828,292 

601,495 

417,185 

554,956 

455,901 

44,250 


Husainpur 

Dliarsan 

Raenaii 

Suburban district 
of Sulaimana- 
bad 

Satsikaf 

Sanspur 

SangUauli 

Sultanpur 

Umarpur 

Aalampur 

Qabazpur 


Ddms. 

855,090 

95,250 

68,2o7 


2,051,090 

757,111 

814,842 

72,747 

44,575 

228,320 

88,280 

747,200 


• There is a Bali l)auga in Nadiya. 

t Ct. and var. Satsanga. Note— Now in the district of Bardwan, 

20 ■ 
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Sarkat of Sulaimanabad— 


Dams. 

Gobinda (Kosada?) 357,942 
Receipts from in- 
dependent iaZwg- ' ■ 

• ddrs ’ .... 213,067 

Muhammadpur ■ * • ‘ • 48/616 


Molghar 
Nagin . . . 

Naira 

'Nasang 

Nabiya ‘ [ •?• -Nipa] 


Dams. 
792,107 
910,990 
■ 872,946 
500,765 
'•'•'77, 017 


j... ... ...Sarkat- of Sdtgdon. ... 

. ■QS mahalsi ■ Rev.* 16,724,724 dams-. 

. ... ...'.i. I . I -I • 

■Castes, various... .Cavalr}’^, 50. Infantry, 6,000. 


> - i Dams. 

Banwa, Kotwalr,'j •••'—* 

^ ' 'Farasatgliar,{?) 

Q^mahah- ... I,540i770 
Ukra -i- ••• ... ‘•“726/360 

Anwarpur -.v. -'-236/950 

- Arsa-T^awalif -Sat - 1 
> • gaon 2 mahals~ 234)890 

Akbarpur 115)590 

Bodhan ... 956,457 

Panwan and • 

Salimpur ... 952,505 

Purah - ... ■•652)470 

; Barmhattar and 

Manikbatti ... 383,803 

Belgaon ' ... 233,602 

, Balinda .125.>.250 

,Bagwan and 

Bangaban ... .lQd,Q,60' 
'Baliyl .,.„,';94,725 

Pbalka / ... 38,245 

Baridhati 25,027 

.Tbrtariya ... , 36^604 

.HayeiiShahr •... 502,330 

Husainpur ' .324,322 

Hajipur, Barbak-,., , " . 

pur, 2 mahals / 142,592 
, Dbuliyapuf .... . 78,816 
Ranihat ‘ ‘ ... 1, '358, 510 


■ ■■Dams. 

' Sadgliati • 468)058 

Sakota ■ ••204;072 

Srirajpur--' r =126/792 
5dir' • dues- • from 
•= Bandarban.'and''"- 
!'■ Mandawi)- 2 
■ • mahals ‘“-“'S. ‘•l'/200/000 
•*Sakhat, Katsal, 2 '• 

mahals ... 45,757 

Fathpur-’-' ... 80,702 

Calcutta, Bakoyaff 
^'Barbakpur, 3- 
mahals ... 936,215 

Kba'rar’ ’ ' ' 365,275 

ICandaliya ... 242,160 

Kalama ... ... 19, 7,522 

•Magra .801,302 

Mativbi ■■■ ... .307,845 

MedniMal ... 186,242 

Muzaffarpur 1Q8,332 

Mundagacli’ba ... 98,566 

Nahibatti”; . .,49„935 

Nadiya and San- 
[ tipur, 2 'mahals 1,508,820 

Helki .90,042 

HitbiKandba .... . ’55,702 

, Haiiyagarb’ ... , '7i8l,3d0 

'• . • ' . . i L 


t Can it be A'rsa haveli-e-Satgani [J. Saikar]. 

tt G. and var. Makuma- CoJcnfta is unlikely., I prefer, the , yiiriant pi 



Sarkdr of Mandaran. 

16 malidls. Rev. 9,403,400 dams. 


Castes, various. Cavalty, 150. Iiifantr\% 7,000. 


Dams. 

Paniliatti ... 122,655 

Bajjri (Balgarlii) 

R* ... 937,077 

Birbhuni ... 541,245 

Dliawalblnim {mis. 

Baval) ... 495,220 

Cliitwa A* ... 806,542 

Chanipanagari ... 412,250 

Suburban district 
of Mandaran ... 1,727,077 

Sin [g] bhura . . . 615 ,805 

vSaniar Sanlias 
(Sarhat) ... 274,461 


Dams. 


Sliergarli, com- 
monl 3 »’ Sikbar- 


bliuni 

... 915,237 

Shahpur 

... 634,160 

Ket 

46,447 

Mandalghat 

... 906,775 

Nagor^ 

... 4,025,620 

Minakbag (T. 
Mansapat) 

... 279,322 

Hesla {mist. 
Hesoli) A* 

... .263,207 


Orissa. 

Sarkar of Jalesar. 

28 mahals. Rev. 5,052,738 dams. 


Castes, various. Elephants, 2. , Cavalrj’^, 3,470. 


Infantr}'-, 43,810. 


Bausandn, commonly Plaft- ' 
chor has five strong 
forts. Castes, Kliaiidait, 
BrShmaii, and Bhcj. 
Cavalrj', 100. Infantry, 
5,S0O. 

Bibli (Pipli) Cavalry, 10, 
Infantry, 40 

Bfili Shall! Cav. 200. Inf. 
2,000 

Bulkoslii, has three forts ; 

1 , Sokrah • 2, Banhas I 
Tali : 3, Daddhpur. Cav. f 
20, Inf. 300. } 


Dams. 

4,211,430 


2,001,430 

963,430 

756,220 


ParbadS. Cav. 400, Inf. 
1,600; has a strong 
fort, partly on a hill, 
parth' fenced by forest. 

Bhograi, has a fortress of 
great strength; Caste 
I<ha7:daif, Cav. 100, Inf. 
2,200, arcliers and 
matdilockmen. 

Bagri, Rajput, Cav. 100, 
Inf. 200 

Bazar 

Babbanbhum, Brahman, 
Cav. 20, Inf. 400 


Dams. 

640,000 


497,140 




39,428^. 
125,720 ' 

114,208 


U For NSgor T. reads Magor. We know of a Nagar of Birbhum. For 
j\landalghst, Bennell gives MangalguUa, a little south of tlie .-^jay river, an^ 
Atlas I\Iangalkot. Hcsla is eight miles west by soutli of Pumli'a touii, bht 
one ms. reads Mahisdal, 
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Sarkar of Jalesar — contd. 


Taliya with town of -v 
Jalesar, has a brick I 
fort. Caste, Khanda.it, f 
Cav. 300, Inf. 6,250. J 

Tamluk Cav. 50, Inf. 1,000, 
has a strong fort, 
Khandait 

Tarkna.: a fort in the 
jungle, Cav. 30, Inf. 
170 

Dawar Shorbhum, com* ] 
ly Barah, Cav. 100, Inf. 1 

100. J 

Ramona, has five forts, ' 

1 adjacent to cit>’; 2, 
Ramchandpur ; 3 Ra%a ; 

4, Dut; 5, Saldah, Cav. 
700, Inf. 3,500, hold the 
five. 

Raj'n, on the border of 
Orissa, has three forts. 
Civ. 150, Inf. 1,500. 

Raepur, a large city, with ] 
a strong fortress, Cav. 1 
200, Inf. 1,000. .1 

Sabang, strong fort in the | 
jungle, Cav, 100, Inf, 1 

2,000. J 


Dams, I 


12,007,110 


2,571,430 


720,570 

1,342,360 


5,062,306 


2 , 000 . 

Kesiari 


218,806 


986,970 


1,257,140 

108,570 


Xasijora, Cav. 200, Inf. 
2,500, matchlock and 
bowmen. 

Kharagpur, a strong fort 
in the wooded hills, 500 
footmen and machlock- 
men. 

Kedarkhand, three strong 
forts, Cav. 50, Inf. 500 

Karai, Infantry 100 

Gagnapur, Rajput, Cav. 
50, Inf. 400 

Karohi* 

Maljhata, Cav. 500, Inf. 
5,000 ... ... 

Mednipur, a large city 
with two forts, one an- 
cient and the other 
modern. Caste Khan- 
dait, Cav. 60, Inf. 500. , 

Mahakanghat commonly i 
Qutbpnr, a fortress of I 
great strength, Cav. 30, f 
Inf. 1,000. . J 

Narainpnr, commonly Kan- ■ 
dhar, with a strong fort 
on a hill, Cav. 100, Inf. 
4,000. 


Dams, 

893,160 


528,570 


468,570 

285,720 

85,720 

68,570 

9,312,610 


1,019,930 


240,000 


2,280,860 


Sarkar of Bhadrak, 

7 mahals. Rev. 18,687,170 dams. 
Castes, various. Cavalry, 750. Infantry, 3,730. 


Barwa, two strong fort- 
resses, Banak and 
Raskoi, castes, Khan- 
dait, and Kayath, Cav. 
50, Inf. 400. 

Jaukajri 

Suburban district of Bha- ' 
drak, has a fort called 
Dhamnagar, with a re- 
sident governor, Khan- 
dait, Cav. 200, Inf. 
3,500. 


Ddms.\ 


3,240,000 


57,140 


9,542,760 


Sahansu, 2 strong forts, 
Khandait, Cav. 300, Inf. 
1,700. 

Kaaiman, a strong fort of 
the greatest strength, 
Khandait, Cav. 100, Inf. 
400. 

Kadsu 

Independent Talukdars ; 
three forts, Pachchhim 
Dik, Khandait, and jMa- 
jori, Cav. 100, Inf. 300; 
the three forts, held by 
Khandaits. 


Dams, 

3,514,280 


1,515,840 


730,430 


85,720 


• G. and vor. Kerauli. 



Sarkar of Katak {Cuttack.) 

21 luahals. Rev. 91,432,730 dams. 


Castes, various. Cavalry?, 900. Infantr 3 '’, 108,160. 


AI, Inf. 2,100 

Asnkali, Inf. 15,000 

.Vthgarh, with .a ‘stronjr 
fort, BriiliiiKiii, Cav. 200, 
Inf. 7,000. 

Purab Dik, four forts, 
Cjiv. 200, Inf. 6,000 ... 

Paclicliliini Dik, Cav. 100, 
Inf. 50,000 

n.ah.ar 

Bas.~ti Diwarmar, Inf. 

1,000 

Barang, 9 forts, ainong the 
hills and jungles, Caste, 
ahir, Cav. 20, Inf. 300. 

Bhijnagar with strong 
fort, Tcliiigha, Cav. 50, 
Inf. 22,000. 

B.mju, Rajput. Cav. 100, 
Inf. 20,000 

Parsotain 

Chaubiskot, 4 forts of 
great strength, Cav. 500, 
Inf. 20,000. 


Dams. 

6,429,130 

3,160,380 

1,184,980 


22,881,580 

662,490 

5,129,820 

2,746,050 

2,132,940 




Jash cor.tinonh- Jajpur, a 
strong fort. Brahman 
Cav. 200, Inf. 1,800, 

Dakhin Dik, 4 forts, Cav. t 
ISO, Inf. 13,060. i 

Siran 

Shergarh, Brahman, Cav. \ 
20. Inf. 200. S 

Kotdesh with three forts, 'j 
the original fort, Kasi- 1 
bagh. Caste, Khandait, j 
Cav. 5,008, Inf. 300. J 
Katak Banares, suburban 
district with city, has a 
stone fort of great 
strcngtli, and a masonry 
860,390 ; palace witliin. Brahman 

and Khandait, Cav. 200, 

I Inf. 1,000. 

' Khatrah, with strong 
691, 5o0 I fortress, Khandait s, 

Cav. 100, Inf. 400. 

2,398,970 i Manakpatan, a large port, 

I where salt dues are 

f collected. 


Dams. 

2,073,780 

22,065,770 

207,830 

1,408,580 

4,720,980 


605,600 

1,120,230 

600,000 


Sarkar of Kalhig Dandpdt. 

27 mahals. Rev. 5,560,000 dams. 

Cavalr 3 % 500. Infantrj', 30,000. 


Sarkar of Rdf Mahendrih. 

16 mahals. Rev. 5,00,000 dams. 

Cavaln,^, 1,000. Infantn'^, 5,000. 

A general view of the countr}^ having now been 
cursorih’ given, I proceed to record the succession of its 
rulers and the duration of their reigns. Twent 5 ’--four 
princes of the Khatri caste, kept aflame the torch of 
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Ten princes reigned 698 3 'ears, after which the swa}^ of 
anotlier Kaycih faniil}’ was established. 


Years.' 

1 

Years. 

Raja Bhopal reigned ... 

55 

Raja Bigan (Bijan) 


j, Dhripal ,, 

95 

pal, reigned 

... 75 

,, Devapal ,, 

S3 

„ Jaipal ,, 

... 98 

,, Bhupati- 


Rajpal 

... 98 

pal ,, 

70 

Bhogpal, his 


, , Dhanpati- 


brother ,, 

... 5 

pal 1 , ... 

45 

Jagpal, his 




1 son ,, 

...74 

Seven princes governed 

in succession during 160 3 ’ears. 

Years.] 

1 

Years. 

Sukh Sen reigned ... 

3 ! 

Madhu Sen reigned 

... 10 

Balfil vSen, who 

i 

Kesu Sen ,, 

... 15 

built the fort 

1 

' Sada (Sura) 


of Gaur ,, 

50 \ 

Sen ,, 

... 18 

Lakhan (Ijachhman) 

1 

: Raja Naujah 


Sen - ,, 

7 I 

' { ?Buddha-sen) ,, 

... 3 


SixU'-one princes tlins reigned for the space of 4,544 
3 ’ears when Bengal became subject to the Kings of Delhi. 

From the time of Sulliin Qutb u’ ddin Aibak to Sultan 
Muhammad Tughlaq Shah 17 governors ruled during a 
period of 350 ^-ears. 


These were followed by — 



A.D. 

Years. 

Months 

741 

1340 Malik Fakhr’uddin Silahdar, 
reigned 

... 2 

some 

743 

1342 Sultan Alau’ddiu 

... 1 

y i 

744 

1343 Shamsu’ddin Blumgarah IWas 

... 16 

s y 

760 

1358 Sikandar (Slulh) his son 

1367 Sultan Ghi 3 'asu’ddin his son 

... 9 

y y 

769 

... 7 

f y 

775 

1373 Sultan ’us Salatin, his son 

... 10 

0 

785 

1383 Shamsu’ddin, his son 

... 3 

some 

787 

1385 Kansi native of Bengal 

... 7 

0 

794 

1392 Sultan Jalalp’ddin 

... 17 

0 

812 

1409 Sultan Ahmad, his son 

... 16. 

0 


Nasir his slave, a week or according to others. 



. half 

a da 3 ’. 
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A.H. A.D. 


Years. Months. 


1482 

1490 

1491 


830 1426-7 Nasir Shah, descendant of Sham- 

su’ddin Bhangarah ... 32 0 

1457 Barbak Shah ... ... 17 0 

1474 Yusuf Shah ... ... 7 0 

1482 Sikandar Shah 
Path Shah 
Barbak Shah 
Firoz Shah 

1494 Mahmud Shah, his son 

1495 Muzaffar Halashi 
1498 Alau’ddin 
1521 Nasrat Shah, his son 
1534 Mahmud Shah, son of Aldu*d defeated hy 

1537 Sher Khan. 

1538 Humayun (held his court at Gaur). 

1539 Sher Khan, a second time. 

1545 Muhammad Khan. 

1555 Bahadur Shah, his son. 

1560 Jalalu’ddin, his brother. 

Ghiyasu’ddin. 

Taj Khan. 

971 1563-4 Sulaiman (Karani), his brother. 

981 1573 Bayazid, his son. 

981 1573 Baud, his brother [defeated hy A khar*s forces). 


862 
879 
887 
887 

896 

897 

899 

900 
903 
927 
940 

944 

945 

946 
952 
962 
968 

Not in U. T. 


... half a day 

... 7 -5 

two and a half days. 

... 3 0 

... 1 -0 

... 3 5 

... 27 (?) some 
11 (?) 


Fifty princes ruled during about 357 years and one 
lumdred and eleven kept alive the torch of sovereignty 
throughout the period, approximately; of 4,813 5’^ears and 
jjassed into the sleep of dissolution. 

The first Raja, (Bhagadatta) came to Delhi b}*^ reason 
of his friendship for Raja Durjodhan, and fell manfully 
fighting in the war of the Mahabharat, 4,090 years previous 
to the pre.sent time. When the cup of life of Raja Naujah 
\ correct into Rajah of Nodia] overflowed, the sovereign t}' 
fell to Lakhniani5'a, son of Rae Lakhman. Nadiya was at 
that time the capital of Bengal and the seat of various 
learning. Nowada3\s its prosperity- has somewhat abated 
but the traces of its erudition are still evident. The 
astrologers predicted the overthrow of his kingdom and 
the establishment of another faith J^^d they' discovered in 
Muhammad Bakhtiyar Khilji the individual by’’ whom these 
two events would be accomplished.. Although the Raja 
regarding these as idle tales refused to credit them, many' 
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of his subjects sought refuge in distant provinces. At the 
time when Qutbu’ddin Aibak held India for Shahabu’ddin, 
the IChiIji took possession of Bihar by force of arms, and 
when he marched upon Bengal, the Raja, escaped in. a boat. 
Muhammad Bakhtij’-ar, entered Bengal and having amassed 
enormous plunder, lie destro3*ed the citj^ of Nadi5’'a and 
transferred the capital to Lakhnauti. From that time 
Bengal has been subject to the kings of Delhi. 

During tlie reign of Sultan Tughlaq, Qadar Khan was 
viceroy' in Bengal, hlalik Fakhru’ddin his sword-bearer 
through greed of power, dislovall}^ determined upon the 
death of his master and plotting in secret, slew him and 
with pretentious allegations fraudtull}^ possessed himself of 
the government and refused allegiance to the sovei'cigns of 
Delhi. Malik Ali Mubarak, who had been one of the 
principal adherents of Qadar Khan, assumed the title of 
Alfiu’ddin and rose against Fakhru’ddin, and taking him 
alive in action, put him to death. Haji Il^as ‘Alai, one of 
the nobles of Bengal, entering into a confederac}’^ with some 
others, slew him and took the title of Shamsu’ddin. He 
is also called Bhaugrah. Sultan Firoz set out from Delhi 
to chastise him and a severe struggle ensued, but as the 
rain}' season was approaching, he concluded a hasty treaty 
and returned. When Shamsu’ddin died, the chiefs of the 
army raised his eldest son to the throne under the title of 
Sikandar Shiih. Sultan Firoz again marched into Bengal 
but retreated after arranging terms of peace. On Sikandar’s 
death his son was elected to succeed him alid was proclaimed 
under the title of GI]i}'asu’ddin. Khwajah Hafiz of Shiraz 
sent him an ode in which occurs the following verse : 

And now shall India’s parroquets on sugar revel all. 

In this sweet Persian hwic that is borne to far Bengal. 

A native of Bengal named Kansi fraudfulh^ dispossessed 
Shamsu’ddin who was his [Ghiyas-ud-din’s] grandson. 
When he died, his son embraced Islam and took the name 
of Sultan Jalalu’ddin. It was the custom in that country 
for seven thousand footmen called Payiks to patrol round 
the jjalace. One evening a eunuch conspiring with these 
guards slew Fath Shah and assumed the title of Barbak 
Shah. 

Firoz Shah was also slain b}'’ these guards and his 
son Mahmud was raised to the sovereignt5L An Ab5^ssinian 
slave Muzaffar with the assistance of the same guards put 
him to death and mounted the throne, Alau’ddin, an 
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attendant of Muzaffar, in turn, in conspiracy with these 
guards despatched his master and established himself in 
power. Thus through the caprice of fortune, these low 
footsoldiers for a considerable time played an important 
part in the .state. Alau’ddin placed the administration of 
justice on a better footing and disbanded the Payiks. Nasrat 
Shah is said to have followed the example of his father in 
his justice and liberality and treated his brothers with 
consideration. When Sultan Ibrahim (l/>di) met his death 
in the engagement with Sultan Babar, [1526] his brother 
and the chiefs of the army took refuge with this monarch 
and lived in security. Huma 5 mn appointed Jahangir Quli 
Beg to the governorship of the province. When Sher Khan 
a second time rose to power, he beguiled Jahangir under 
pretext of an amicable settlement and put him to death. 
During the reign of Salim Khan (at Delhi) Muhammad 
Khan his kinsman, united loyalty to his lord with justice 
to his subjects. When he fell in action against Mamrez 
Khan, his son Khizr Khan succeeded him and assumed 
the title of Bahadur Shah. Mamrez Khan entered the fielc 
against him but perished in battle. Taj Khan [Karrani] 
one of the nobles of Salim Khan, slew Jalalu’ddin anc 
assumed the government. His younger brother Sulaiman, 
although of a t 3 ’’ranno.us disposition, reigned for some time, 
after which his sons Ba 3 ^azid and Daud through miscon- 
duct dishonoured the royal privileges of the mint and the 
pulpit. Thus concludes my abstract. 

Praise be to God, that this prosperous country receives 
an additional splendour through the justice of imperial 
majesty. 

THE SUBAH OF BIHaR. 

It is situated in the second climate. Its length from 
Gadhi to Rhoids is 120 kos; its breadth from Tirlntt to the 
northern mountains, 110 kos. On its eastern boundary is 
Bengal; to the west lie AUahdbad and Oiidh. On the north 
and south it is bounded by hills of considerable elevation. 
Its chief rivers are the Ganges and the Son. Whatever of 
wood or leather and the like falls into the Son. becomes 
petrified. The head springs of these three rivers, the Son, 
the Narbada and the Johila, bubble up from a single reed- 
bed* in the neighbourhood of Gadha [Mandla]. The Son 

*The three great rivers, Narmada, Son and JIahanadi, rise in a sacred 
pond gt th? Am^r-Kantak, a village in the lRewa State, onlj’ three miles from 
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is pleasant to the taste, wholesome and cool; flowing in a 
northerl}’^ direction, it joins the Gauges near Manor. The 
Gandak flows from the north and unites with the Ganges 
near Hdjipur. Such as drink of it suffer from a swelling in 
the throat, (goitre) which graduallj'^ increases, especiallj’’ in 
\*onng children, to the size of a cocoanut. 

The 6'(T/jgr<TMi j* is a small black stone which the Hindus 
account among divine objects and pa}'^ it great veneration. 
If round and small and unctuous, the}’’ hold it in the 
highest regard and according to the variet}’^ of its form, 
difl'erent names and properties are ascribed to it. The 
generality have a single perforation, others more and some 
are without an}'. They contain gold ore. Some say that a 
worm is bred within which eats its wa}’’ through; others 
maintain that it works its way in from the outside. The 
Hindus have written a considerable work on the qualities 
of this stone. According to the Brahmanical creed, ever}'- 
idol that is broken loses its claim to veneration, but with 
these, it is not so. They are found in the Son for a distance 
of 40 kos between its northernmost extremity and the south 
of the hills. 

The Karawnasd flowing from the south unites with 
the Ganges near Chaiisd. Its waters are regarded with 
aversion.' The Punpuu flows also from the south and joins 

tlic Mstonj border of the Garli Mandlu district of tlie C.P., where the Maikal 
range Ijogins. The lahUia, a verj' small river, is really a feeder of the Son 
and, after flowing north and west from its source for a little more tlian~a 
hundred miles ns a thin stream, loses itself m the Son, in tlie nortli-west 
corner of the Rewa State, 13 miles cast of Bandlm-garh. It should not, 
therefore, be counted as separate from the Son, which does not really rise 
from the same tank at Amnr-Knntak but some distance to the cast of it. The 
third great river with its source at the same place is the MaltSnadi, whicli 
Abitl l’ni:l iia.s entirely left out. The Mcilulnadi flowing eastward across half 
the breadth of the Indian peninsula, falls :nto the Bay of Bengal in Orissa, 
more than ISOO miles from the mouth of its twin-sister the Xarmadu, in the 
Arabian .cca, though both rivers started from the same cradle. 

Tlie sacred tank at .Amar-Knntak is 8 yards long and 6 yards wide, and 
surrounded b 3 ' a brick-wall. It is situated 90 miles due east of Mandla cit}’. 
(Tieffenthaler quoting .in English engineer’s jeport). "The Narmada in 
issuing from its .source is only one j'ard in breadth. The .Son is visible only 
for a distance of half .a mile from the tank, and then it descends in a 'water- 
fall 25 j'ards high, and after a course of flve miles, it loses itself in tlie 
sand, but ncwli’ acquiring greater volume it (finally) becomes a large river.” 
('ricffciitlialer, i, 4 16-4 17.) The Son used to fall into the Ganges near Maner, 
when Rennell made his survey {Bengal Atlas, 1772), but the junction is now 
about ten miles higher up, at Koilwar (Rl. Stn.) Jadnnath Sarkar. 

t A species of black quartzose found in the Gandliak containing tlie 
impression of one or more ammonites conceived by the Hindus to represent 
Vishnu. This river is also known as tlie Salgirani. 

‘ Its name signifies ‘the ruin of religious merit.’ No person of any caste 
will drink its waters. The reason of its impurity is said to be tliat a Brahman 
having been murdered b}’ a Raja of the Solar line, a saint purified him of his 
sins by’ collecting water from all the streams ci the world and washing him 
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the Ganges near Patna. The smaller rivers of this Snbah 
.cannot be recorded. The summer months are intensely* hot, 
vrhile the -winter is temperate. IVarm garments are not 
•»rom for more than tvo months. The rains condmie during 
six months and thronghont the 3-ear the coiintr3' is green 
and fertile. Xo severe vrinds blon- nor donds of dnst 
prevail. Agric'altnre So-nrishes in a high degree, especiallv 


tne csiitivaj.iOn 01 mce «iiich, ror rts onaiitv and Quan.ji.jr is 
rareijr to be equalled. Kiser? is the name of a pulse, 
resembling peas, eaten bv the poor, b*iit is un~holesome. 
Sugarcane is abundant and of excellent qualit3-. Betel-leaf, 
especiallv the hind called Idaghi, is delicate and beautiful 
in colour, thin in texture, fragrant and pleasant to the taste. 
Fruits and fiesvers are in great plenty. At Jifeurr, a noirer 
groTTs named IdudiaKar.c? somewhat like the Sower of the 
Dhuiura, very fragrant and fonnd nowhere else, hlilk is 
rich in Quality and cheap. The custom of dividing the 
crops is not here prevalent. The husbandman pa3-s his 
rents in person and on the Srst occasion presents himself in 
his best attif-e. The houses for the most part are roofed 
with tiles. Good elephants are procurable in plenty and 
boats likewise. Horses and camels are scarce. Parrots 
abound and a £ne species of goat of the Barbary breed 
which they castrate : from their extreme fatness they are 
imable to walk and are carried on litters. The hghting 
cocks are famous. Game is abundant. Gilded glass is 
manufactumd here. 

In the Sar^cr of Bihar, near the village of Rcjgir is a 
quarry of stone resemblmg marble, of which ornaments are 
made. Good paper is here man-ofactured. Gaya the place 
of Hindu pilgrimage, is in this province : it -is also called 
Brahma Gaya being dedicated to Brahma. Predons stones 
nrom foreign ports are brought here and a constant tramc 
carded on. 

In the Sarhar of Hajipar the fruits Kafhal' and Barhal 
grow in abundance. The former attain s'uch a size that a 
man can with diScultv carrv one. * 


5a •sreters trlncn cc?llectea in the from "srldcfi me Sarmnaasa 

aoT7 5s=aes. I. G. 

~ naihjaas salfms. 

®I)r. Xing cf -ie Xoval Botanical Garcens, Calcstm. fnar this 

may be the JmriiKnm ^rhc5rrj:s. The 2c— er rssem'Dles a m^atare Dhamm 
no er and is ^ery * 

* s5 xae _Jac5i mat (Artocarpas mteprmolsa, Besb."^. The Bot/jo- 

accordiap to tee dicticnaiy is a gmsll rosnS fenit, also an ATtocamns, doabt- 
fally disiingaished as "Iscvdkz,” 
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In the Siirkar of Chciwl^drau the seed of veteli Mdsh^ 
is cast oil unplouglied soil where it grows without labour 
or tilling. Long pepper grows wild in its forests. 

Tirhui has from immemorial lime, been a seat of 
Hindu learning. Its climate is excellent. Milk' curds keep 
for a year without alteration. If those who sell milk 
adulterate it with water, some mysterious accident befalls 
them. The buffaloes are so savage that the}’’ will attaek a 
tiger. There are many lakes and in one of them the water 
never decreases, and its depth is uniathomable. Groves of 
orange trees extend to a distance of thirt}?^ kos, delighting 
the eye. In the rainy season gazelle and deer and tiger 
frequent together the cultivated spots and arc hunted b}- the 
inhabitants. ^lany ol these with broken limbs are loosened 
in an enclosure, and they take them at their leisure. 

Rohlas is a stronghold on the summit of a loft}’ moun- 
tain, difficult of access. It has a circumference of 14 kos 
and the land is cultivated. It contains many springs, and 
wherever the soil is excavated to the depth of three or four 
yards, water is visible. In the rainy season many lakes 
are formed, and more than two hundred waterfalls gladden 
the eye and car. The climate is remarkably healthy. 

This SuhaU contains seven Sarkdrs subdivided into 
199 Pargamhs. The gross revenue is 22 krors, 19 lakhs, 
19,404l< dams. (Rs. 00,47,985-1-3). Of these Parganahs, 
138, pay revenue in cash from crops charged at special 
rates.® The extent of measured land is 24 lakhs, 44,120 
bighas, yielding a revenue of 17 krors, 26 lakhs, 81,774 
ddws (Rs. 43,17,044) in cash. The remaining 61 Par- 
gauahs are rated at 4 krors, 22 lakhs, 37,63054 dams. 
(Rs. 12,30,940-12-5), out of which 22 lakhs, 72,174 ddms 
are Suynrghdl (Rs. 56,803-8-10). The pro^dnce furnishes 
11,415 Cavalr}', 449,350 Infantry and 100 boats. 

Sarkdr of Bihar. 

Containing 46 Mahals, 962,598 Bighas, Revenue, 
80,196,390 ddms in cash from special crops, and from land 


’ Phascolus railialns. 

* The term Xabti though originally applied to lands sequestrated by tlie 
State, was used of rent free lands subjected to assessment in Bengal, to 'lands 
which had been resumed from Jagir grants by Jafar Xlian : in the north-west, 
to money rents on the more valuable crops, such as sugar, tobacco, and 
cotton where rent in kind was the rule. Abul Fazl employs it loosely else- 
where for the revenue collection or assessment of a village. 
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paying ttie general biglia rate. Suyurghdl, 2,270,147 
dams. Castes various. Cavalr 3 ’^ 2,115, Infantry 67,350. 



Biglias 

and 

Biswas 

Revenue 

Dam 

Cav. 

Inf. 

Suyurghal 

Dam 

Castes 

Arwal 



57,089-5 

426,780 


1000 



Aukliri [?Elhokri] 

.. 


3,747,940 

• •• . 

• •• 

• •• 


Ikhal 

•• 

•• 


335,260 


200 

... 

16035 

Afghan & 
Brahman 

.\niritu 


.. 

24,387-19 

1,821,833 

• •• 

... 

Do. 

Anbalu 


•• 

• •• 

847,920 

• •• 

250 

... 

Brahman 

Anclilia 


.. 

10,290-57 

6,700,000 

20 

300 

• •• 

Afghan 

Antri 

,, 

.. 

1,998-9 

147,980 

20 

200 


Kayath 

Debar with subur- 






ban district, has 

a 







fort of 

stone and 







brick 




5,534,151 

10 

400 

653,200 


Bahlawar 




3,651,640 


500 

9000 

Brahman 

Basok 



35,318-18 

2,706,539 

H 

300 

1,708,130 

Shaikhzadah 

Palach 

,, 


30,030-18 

2,270,538 


500 

59,185 

Brahman, 

Balia 



26,000-18 

2,056,502 

20 

■ 400 

85,747 

Rajput 

Patna, has two forts, 





one of 

brick and 







the other of -nind 

21,846-8 

1,922,430 


... 



Phulvvari 



20,225-19 

1,585,420 

20 

70 



Pahra 


• • 

12,285 6 

941,160 

20 

401 



Bhimpur 


• • 

10,862-15 

824,584 


.»• 



Pandarak 


• • 

• •• 

727,640 

300 

2000 



Tiiadali 


• • 

39,053-12 

2,920,366 

20 

300 



Jarar 


• • 

12,930-10 

979,363 

50 

500 



Chargaon 


• • 

• •• 

904,440 

20 

300 



Jai Champa 


• •• 

620,000 

20 

600 



Dadar 


- 


262,500 





Dhakncr 



• •• 

215,680 





Ruh 



• •• 

250,100 

20 

1500 



Ranipur 



• •• 

363,820 


... 



Rajgir 



3;756-12 

288,228 

... 

... 



Saiiot 



36 780-7 

2,824,180 

20 

500 



Sainai 


-• 

32,514-3 

2,537,080 

10 

200 



Sahrah 


• • 

• •• 

2,079,000 


500 



Sandah 

4 4 

- 

24,562-2 

1,889,956 


500 



Seor, has 

a strong 





fort on 

a lull 

.. 

14,145-8 

1,250,591 

5,657,290 

200 

5000 



Gliiaspur 

•• 

-• 

84,205-7 

... 


r 


Gidhanr, 

has 

a 






strong 

fort on 

a 







hill in 

the jungle 

• •• 

1,452,500 

250 

10,000 



Katibahra 



• •• 






Kabar 



7,400-9 

560,875 

30 

700 



Gull 



• •• 

374,880 

100 

-lOOO 

... 

Rajput 

Ghatisrir 



• •• 

360,820 

B 



Karan pur 



• •• 

363,820 

B 


... 


Gaya 



951-4 

74,270 



14,235 


Miiner 



89,039-15 

7,049,179 

B 


325,380 


!Masodha 



68,191-10 

4,631,080 





Maldah 



28,128-9 

2,151,575 

100 

3000 

49,805 

Brahman 

Manroa 




585,500 

20 

500 

... 

Do. 

Maher 



123,937-19 

1,779,540 


200 

47,700 

Do. 

Karhat 



1 30,555-7 

2,380,309 

5 

200 

... 

Kayath 
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Sarkar of Moughyr. 

Containing 31 Mahals. "Revenue TOO, 625, 981 davis. 

Castes various, 2,150 Cavahy, 50,000 Infantiy. 

Revenue D. Revenue D. 

Abhipur ... ... 2,000,000 Auru ... ... 147,800 

Osla ... ... 89,700 Anhnlu ... ... 50,000 

BhriRulpur ... ... 4,690,110 SurajR.irli ... ... 299,445 

Balia ... ... 3,287,320 Sakhr.as.ani ... ... 160,000 

Paliarkiah ... ..» 3,000,000 Salyari ... ... 58,730 

railirar.ali ... ... 140,920 ICnlinlRuon ... ... 2,800,000 

Ba?ai ... ... 132,000 Kharhi ... ... ' 689,044 

T.annr ... ... 88,420 Kozr.ali ... ... 260,602 

Ch.ai ... ... 9,280.000 Khnlki ... ... 160,000 

Cliaiuloi ... ... 300,000 I.akhanpur ..- ... 633,280 

Dliannpur ... ... 4,000,000 Masjidpur ... ... 1,259,750 

D.asul S.akhw.arali ... 136,000 MonRhyr and suburban dis- 

Rohni ... ... 95,360 Irict ... ... 808,907^ 

Sarobi ... ... 1,773,000 Masdi ... ... 29,725 

Suklidcbra ... ... 690,210 Hindu! ... ... 108,000 

SaRlianli ... ... 360,000 Ilaz.lr taki ... ... 9,182 

Sarkar of Chawpdran. 

Containing 3 Mahals, 85,711 Bighas, 5 Bisiuas. 

Revenue 5,513,420 Dams, Horsemen, 700. 
Infantry 30,000. 

B. & B. Dams B. & B. Dams 

Sainnni ... 7,200 „ 2 500,095 Jlajliora 22,415 „ 16 1,404,890 

Melisi ... 56,095 ,, 7 3,518,435 


Sarkar of Hajipur. 

Containing 11 Mahals, 10 Villages, 436,952 Bighas, 
15 Bisxcas. Revenue 27,331,030 dams. 



B. 

& B. Revenue 


B. 

& B. Revenue 

Akbarpur 

... 3,366 

„ 17 195,040 

Rati 

... 30,338 

„ 13 1,824,980 

Bosw.'iwi 

... 10,851 

,. 14 624,791 

S.\rcs.a 

... 102,461 

„ 8 6,704,300 

Basfira 

... 100..370 

,, 7 6,380,000 

Imadpur 

... 12,987 

„ 7 795,870 

B.al.'iRachali 

... 14,038 

„ 2 913,660 

Garhsar.ah 

••• >1 

„ 876,200 

Tephra 

... 58,306 

„ 13 3,518,354 

Xaipur 

... 27,877 

„ 9 1,663,980 


Hajipur with .su- I 

burban district 62,653 „ 17 3,833,400 | 

Sarkar of Sdrau. 


Containing 17 Mahals. Measui-ed land 229, 052 Bighas, 
15 Bis'ivas. Revenue 60,172,004 dams. 

Castes various. Cavalry' 1,000. Infantrjr 50,000. 



B. 

& 

B. 

Diims 


B. 

& 

B. 

Dams 

Tndar 

... 7,218 

>1 

4 

534,990 

Pfd 

66,320 

II 

5 

4,893,378 

Bariiri 

... 7,117 

I* 

10 

533,820 

Bara 

15,059 

II 

3 

383,797 J 

Narhan 

... 8,611 


8 

654,508 

Godah 





Pachlakli 

... 9,260 

>1 

15 

437,997 

(G.awa?) 

28,049 

II 

3 

2,012,950 

Clianend 

... 8,413 

II 

13 

633,270 

Kaliyanpur ... 

17,437 



774,696 

Chaub.ara 

... St 



400,000 

Kashmir 

16,915 



1,314,539 

Juwainah 

... 6,903 

II 

S 

309,285 

MFiugjhi 

8,752 

It 

19 

611,813 

Depsi 

... 5,825 



277,030 

Mandhal 

9,405 

II 

7 

698,140 

Siprdi 

... 3,662 



290,592 

Maker 

10,936 

II 

14 

811,095 
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Sarhdr of Tirlmt. 

Containing 74 Mahals, Measured land 266,464 Bighas 
2 Bjswas. Revenue 19,179,77754^ dams. Castes various 
Cavalrj)^ 700. Infantry 80,000. 



B. 

& 

B.R 

Uanis 


B. 

& B. 

Dams 

Ahaspur 

4,880 

II 


302,550 

Tarani 

7,171 

II 

443,242 

Ulnrkhniul 

2,008 

11 


128,412 

TUokchawand 

2,411 

7 

149,896 

Ahlwav 

1J)01 

II 

1 

02,212 

Taj pur 

1,351 

14 

85,434 

Aubhi 

II 



00,000 

Taiulah 

1,038 

.. 4 

63,768 

Aughara 

836 

II 

15 

53,980 

Tarsoii 

980 

.. 4 

61,180 

Atlinis 

559 

II 

17 

34,350 

Tirlmt with sii- 




Basri &c., 





bnrbnii district 

21,398 

II 

1,307,706 

4 Mahals 

II 

II 


1,125,000 

Jakbar 

17,140 

II 

1,068,020 

Bahnvarali 

10,170 

II 


942,000 

Jarayal 

8,297 

II 

*515,732 

Brmpnr 

40,347 

II 


894,792 

Chakmani 

5,173 

II 

321,326 

Barel 

0,185 

11 


789,858 

Jakbal [-par] 

3,092 

II 

196,020 

Pepra 

1,823 

II 

18 

112,591 

Jabdi .... 

II 

II 

45,025 

Paclri 

9,048 

11 


554,258 

Dahror 

3,165 

11 

202,818 

Basolra 

8,804 

• 1 


540,027 

Darbhanga ... 

2,038 

II 

159,052 

Pnuclihi 





Rainjnnnd ... 

7,409 

II 

470,0054 

[ TBachhi)] 

5,810 

II 


361,920 

Sareshta 

15,474 

II 

941,010 

Bahnor 

5,033 

II 


289,773i 

Salimpitr 

458 

„ 14 

29,094 

Bnchlmor 

4,950 

II 


275,185 

Salim.'ibad ... 

44 

., 15 

4,184 

Pachham 





Sanioli Tadra 

2,450 

II 

150,8434 

Bhagn 

4,095 

11 


271,820 

Alapur .. 8,796 

It 

442,466 

Bngila 

3,710 

II 


207,8624 

Fakhrabad ... 

1,170 

.. 6 

72,355 

Purab Bbagu 

3,022 

11 

17 

222,280 

KUrinaali 

4,644 

II 

408,804 

Panclrfijah ... 

3,13S 

11 

4 

195,837i 

Gbar Cliawand 

5,510 

II 

349,480i 

Bfuli Bho.sacli 

2,823 

II 


175,585 

Kodrddiaiul ... 

3,888 

II 

243,677 

Bhain 

2,840 

II 


145,437 

Koradi 

II 

II 

• 90,000 

Bhaclwfir 

2,087 

II 


130,4714 

Khanda 

330 

6 

21,443 

Parbarpnr ... 

1,908 

II 


121,0674 

l/adwTiri 

2,609 

II 

142,495 

Bnliaclarpur ... 

1,930 

11 

10 

119,305 

Mabia 

15,295 

II 

946,048 

Barai 

1,455 

11 

12 

90,3694 

Monvab 

8,289 

II 

515,485 

Parbfir Raghn 

1,303 

II 

17 

81,005 

Mandab, (Ma- 




Bbanra 

1,170 

II 

9 

69,608 

bend?) 

1,077 

„ 12 

66,693 

Palwaab 

1,000 

It 

9 

65,628 

Marga 




Bora 

875 

II 

15 

55,757 

[ ?Naranga] 

032 

.. 18 

39,022 

Baiiwa 

II 

II 


40,539 

aialnbmi 

151 

.. 1 

9,728 

Pnrluirpur, 





Nanram 

II 

II 

288,140 

Jabdi 

004 

11 

14 

37,730 

Nan tan 

3,381 

7 

209,153 

Bag! 

505 

II 

5 

31,550 

Halbi 

2,563 

., 18 

159,7904 

Bochbawar ... 

188 

It 

10 

12,875 

Hariii 

796 

.. 17 

50,342 

Bar.saui 

200 

II 

18 

12,695 

Habi [?Hali) 

3,665 

8 

230,700 


Sarhdr of Rohids. 

Containing IS Mahals, 47,334 Bighas, 15 Biswas. 

Revenue, 40,819,493 Davis. 

Castes various. Cavaliy 4,550. Infantiy 162,000. 



B. 

& B. 

Dams 


B. 

& B.R Dams 

.\lrab 

53,512 

„ 16 

4.028,100 

Ralanpnr, lias a 





Bbojpur 

60,078 

.. 17 

4,903,310 

strong fort 

44,fi0 

It 


783,425 

Pirn 

«• 


3,407,840 

Siris (Sarst) 

II 

3 

2,709,446 

Panwar 

22,733 

3 

1,677,000 

Sabsaram 

31,220 

1 1 

18 

2,370,790 

B.aragaon 

10,540 

>. 17 

842,400 

Fatbpnr bbaiya 

50.474 

II 

15 

3,736,000 

Cbaknnd 




Kotra 

29,167 

1 

15 

1,829,300 

(Jannd) 

45,251 

3 

4,440,360 

Kol, bas a 





laular 

20,53S 

„ 16 

1,634,110 

strong fort 

II 

II 


847,920 

Dauwrir 

29,154 

>. 4 

2,070.520 

Mangror 





Dinrir 

II 

II 

350,000 

(Mnnora ?) 

II 

It 


924,000 

Robins with .sn- 




Nannor 

29,621 

^1 


2,000,000 

bnrlwu disk 

34,330 

10 

2,258,620 
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The Snbah of IlWidhdd. {Allaliahad.) 

It is situated in the second climate. Its length from 
SinjltauU in the Jaunpur district to the southern hills is 
160 kos; its breadth from Chausa ferry to Ghdtampur 122 
kos. On the Hast is BehoT. To the North, Oudh. Bdndliu^' 
lies to the South and Agra to the West. 

Its principal rivers are the Ganges and the Jamiia, and 
there are other small streams such as the Rind, Ken, Sam 
(Sarju), Barna, &c.' 

Its climate is healthy. It produces a variety of fruits, 
flowers and garden herbs, and it has always an abundant 
supply of melons and grapes. Agriculture is in a flourish- 
ing state. Jowdri and Lahdarah, however, do not grow 
and Moth is scarce. Cloths, such as JhoU, and Mihrkal 
and the like are beantifully woven, especialh'- at Benares, 
Jaldldhdd and Man. At Jaunpur, Zajanodl and other places 
woollen carpets are manufactured. A variet 5 r of game is 
also to be found. 

Illahabdd ancientty called Praydg was distinguished by 
His Imperial Majesty by the former name. A stone fort 
was completed and many handsome edifices erected. The 
Hindus regard it as the King of shrines. Near it, the 
Ganges, the Jamna and the Sarasivati meet, though the 
latter is not visible. Near the village of Kaiitat consider- 
able captures of elephants are made. What is most strange 
is that when Jupiter enters the constellation Leo, a small 
hill appears from out of the Ganges and remains there 
during tlie space of one month upon which the people offer 
divine worship. 

Bdrdnasij universally known as Benares, is a large city 
situated between the two rivers, the Barna and the 
In ancient books, it is st 5 ded Kdsi. It is built in the shape 
of a bow of which the Ganges forms the string. In former 
days there was here an idol temple, round which procession 
was made after the manner of the kaahah and similar 
ceremonials of the pilgrims conducted. From time imme- 
' niorial, it has been the chief seat of learning in Hindustan. 

* Bandhu is Rewa State, and not Banda as Jarrett noted in the 1st edition. 

tThe Asi is a mete brook and tlie city is situated on the left bnnt- of 
the Ganges, between the BariiS Nadi on tlie N. B. and the Asi Nala on the 
S. W. The former rises to tlie N. of Allaliabad hud has a course of 100 miles. 
From the joint names of tlie two which bound tlie city, N. and S. the 
Bnahinans derive Varanasi, the Sanskrit form of Benares. Cunningham, 
Aiicicut Gcog. of India, p. 437. 
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Crowds of people flock to it from the most distant parts 
for the purpose of instruction to which they apply them- 
selves with the most devoted assiduity. Some particulars 
of its history shall be related in what 'follows. 

In A.H. 410 Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni marched 
hither, and some disruption of the old faith was effected. 
In A.H. 416, he again . invaded the country. He first 
invested Gwalior but. raised the siege under • a treaty of 
peace. He then resolved to take the fort of Kdlinjar. 
The governor sent him 300 elephants with his respectful 
submission and proffered some eulogistic verses. Mahmud 
was so much pleased that he bestowed on him the governor- 
ship of the fort together with the charge of fourteen other 
places. 

Jaunpur is a large cit^^ Sultan Firoz (Tughlaq) king 
of Delhi laid its foundations and named it after his cousin 
Fakhruddin Jaimah. Its longitude is 190° 6 " ; its latitude 
16° 15". 

Chanddah (Chanar) is a stone fort on the summit of a 
hill, scarce equalled for its loftiness and strength. The 
Ganges flows at its foot. 

In its vicinity, there is a tribe of men who go naked, 
living in the wilds, and subsist by their bows and -arrows 
and the game the}^ kill. Elephants are also found in the 
forests. 

Kdlinjar is a stone fortress situated upon a heaven- 
reaching* hill. No one can trace its origin. It contains 
manj'^ idol temples and an idol is there, called Kdl Bhairoh, 
18 cubits high, df which marvellous tales are related. 
Springs rise within the fort and there are many 'tanks. 
Adjoining it is a dense forest in which wild elephants, and 
kestrels and hawks and other animals are trapped. Ebony 
is here found and many kinds of fruits grow spontaneously. 
There is also an iron mine. Ip the neighbourhood, within 
eight kos, the peasants find small diamonds. 

It is said that Raja Kirat Singh the governor of the 
fort possessed six precious treasures, a learned Brahman 
of saintly life, a youth of great beauty and amiable disposi- 


• Its elevation is 1230 feet above sea level. I-erislila ascribes the fort 
to Kedfir R.njfi, a contemporary of Muhammad, but local legend connects it 
with Chandra Vanna, ance.stor of the great Chandel family of Rajputs, .who 
removed hither after their defeat bv Prithi Raj, the Chauhun ruler of Delhi. 
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lion, a parrot that answered ain' questions put to it and 
some say, remembered everything that it heard, a musician 
named Balcshn unequalled in the knowledge and practice 
of his art, and two handmaidens lovely to behold and skilled 
in song. Sultan Bahadur Gujrati having formed a friend- 
ship with the Raja a.sked him for one of these. The Rajah 
generously and with a provident wisdom sent him Bakshn. 
Next Slier Kluin of the House of Sur requested the gift of 
the two wonderful songstresses, and when his messenger 
returned without them, he invested the fort. Works were 
erected and the besieged were reduced to great straits. In 
dcsjiair, the Raja, after the manner of the Hindus who hold 
their honour dear, biinit his women, for in the slumbering 
of his rca.«:on, he had set his affections npon the things of 
this fleeting life, and so giving his bod}’’ to ashes, according 
to the desire of liis enemies, he became soiled with the dust 
of dissolution. As to Slier Khan, who had conceived this 
wicked design, he fell at the powder magazine when the 
fire opened on the fort and the harvest of his life was 
consumed.’'' 

The Suhah contains ten Sarkars, and 177 Pargauahs. 
Revenue 21 hrors, 14 lakhs and 17,819 dams (Rs. 
53,10,095-7-9)), and 12 lakhs of betel leaves. Of these 
Pargauahs 131 pa}’ revenue from crops charged at special 
rates. ^Iea.surcd land 39, 08,018 bighas, 3 biswas, yield- 
ing a revenue of 20 krors, 29 lakhs, 71,224 dams (Rs. 
50,74,280-9). The remaining 40 Pargauahs pay the gene- 
ral bigah rate. They are rated at 94 lakhs, 50,595 dams 
(Rs. 2,30,424-14). Of this, 1 kror, 11 lakhs, 05,417 dams 
(Rs. 279,135-0-G) arc Suyurghdl, The province funiishes 
11,375 Cavalry, 237,870 Infantry and 323 elephants. 

Note. — In the names of the pargauahs under the fol- 
lowing Sarkars, 1 have altered the spelling where the 
variants allow, in accox'dance with Elliot’s list, as his per- 
sonal acquaintance with their true pronunciation is probably, 
more correct than those of my pi'evious lists which were 
adapted as far as possible to reconcile the readings of 
Gladwin and Ticff'enthaler. The discrepancies are slight 
and will not intei'fere with their recognition. 


• Tliis took i)lnce in 1545. During’ the siege a live shell rebounded from 
the walls into the battery where Shcr Shfih stood and set fire to the gun- 
powder. He was brought out severely burnt and died next day, having pre- 
viously ordered on assault which was at once made with success. K. R. 
Qanuiigo’s Shcr Shah, 339. 
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Sarkar of Ghazipur, (East.) 

Containing 19 Mahals, 288,770 Bighas, 7 -Biswas. 
Revenue 13,431,308 Dams, in lnone 5 ^ 
S^tyurghal, 131,825 Dams. Castes various. 

Cavalry 310. Infantry 16,650. 



Bighas 

and 

Biswas 

Revenue 
D. • 

Su5-nr- 
gbal D. 

1 

Cavalry 

Infantry 

Castes 

Baliti 

28,344-15 

1,250,000 


200 

2000 

Rajput 

Pacliotar 

13,679-9 

6,982,040 

2,250 

50 

2000 

Do. 

Bilhfibas® 

12,306 

652,360 

• •• 

10 


Do. ' 

Bfibriabad 

6,983-10 

355,340 

1,720 

... 


Do. 

'Blialuccli, (B. Baraich) 

2,255-19 

112,461 

... 


• •• 


Cliausa, (B. Cliannsa) .. 

15,602-11 

791,653 

... 

10 

500 

Brrdniiaii 

Dihba, (B- Dihinah) .. 

2,808-15 

128,815 


a.. 

50 

Rajput 

Savvidpur Namdi 

25,721-3 

1,250,280 

18,172 

20 

1000 

Brahman 

Zaimrabad 

13,802-12 

657,808 

29,528 

500 

20 

Do. 

Gliazipur with subur- 
ban district .. 

12,325-9 

570,350 

39,680 

10 

20 

Kaj-ath, 

Rajput 

ICarivat Pali .. 

1,394-5 

75,467 




Ivopacliliit 

19,266-11 

942,190 

893 



Rajput 

Gandha, (B. Garba) .. 

10,049-10 

500,000 


... 


Do. 

Ivarendii 

6,260-15 

293,551 



300 

Do. 

Laklmer, (B. Lakline- 
sar) 

2,883-3 

126,636 

834 




Madan Benares 

66,548-7 


1,356 


5000 

Brrdiiuan 

Mubaiumadabad, and 
Parliarbari 

48,774-16 

2,260,707 

4,777 


100 

Do. 


Sarkar of Benares {East.) 

Containing 8 Mahals, 36,869 Bighas, 12 Biswas. 
Revenue 8,869,315 Dams in nione}*. 
Suyurghal 3,38,184. Castes various. 
Cavalr}’ 830. Infantrj’^ 8,400. 


. 

Bighas 

and yj ; 

Biswas , ' j 

Suyur- 
ghal D. 

Cavalry 

Infantry 

Castes 

Afrud 

10,655-6 853,226 

20,080 

_ i 

o 

o 

Brahman, 

Benares, witli suburban 
district 

1 

31,637-1 1,734,721 

22,190 

50 

1000 

Rajput 

Brahmcm 

Bvrdisi 

60,961-3 547,634 

... 

20 

300 

Do. 

Pandarha, (var. and B. 
Pandrah) 

4,610-15’ 844,221- 

15,836 

10 

400 

Do. 

Kaswar .. .. I 

41,184-14 2-290,1601 

80,120 

50 

2000 

Do. 

Katcliar, has a brick [ 1 

fort .. ..130,495-14:1,874^30 

48,070 

500 1 

4000 ; 

Raghuvansi 

Harhufi 

13,098-3 713,426 j 

8,145 


300 ; 

Brahman 


* G. and T. Baliabass. 
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Sdrkar of Jaunpur (North). 

Containing 41 Mahals, 870,265 Bighas, 4 Biswas. 
Revenue 56,394,107 dams in money. 
Suynrghal, 4,717,654. Castes various. 
Cayaliy 915. Infantry 36,000, 



1 

1 

! 

i 

1 

Bighas 

and 

Biswas 

Revenue 

D. 

Suyur- 
ghal D. 

Cavalry 

liifautrv 

Castes 

Aldiinau 

j 

46,888-12 

3,099,990 

88,976 

50 

3.000 

Rajput 

Augli 

1 

. .. ; 42,992-14 

2,713,551 

464,516' 

50 

2,000 

Sa 5 ’yid, Raj- 
put, and 

Bihlari 

1 

17,703 

844,357 

12,520 

10 

100 

Rahil latul- 
luiii ' 

Bachgoti 
Ansari* 

Bhadaon 


4,300 

229.315 


10 

100 

Saddiki 

Tilhani 

.. 10,983-8 

654,363 

27,457 

10 

100 

Rajput 

Jaunpur with suburbs, 
has a fort, the lower 
part stone, and the 
upper constructed of 
brick .. .. 1 

65,739-4 

4,247,043 

807,821 

120 

\ 

2,500 

Rajput Ko-' 

Chandipur Badhar, 
Birhar) 

1 

1 

1 

OS. 

1 

1 

22,826-7 

1,467,205 

157,641 

20 

400 

sak. Brah- 
man, Kur- 
mi 

Ralimalulla- 
hi, Brfdi- 

Chandah 

1 

17,590 

989,286 


20 

300 

ijiaii 

Bachgoti . 

Chirivakot 


14,153 

807,848 

13,689 

20 

200 

Rajput 

Jakesar (E. Chakesar) 

5,415-10 

286,586 


10 

100 

Saddiki 

Kliarid, has a brick 
fort on the banks of 
the Sarah 

30,914-13 

1,445,743 

3,140 

50 

5,000 

Rajput Kail- 

Kliaspur Tundali 


17,365 

• 

986,953 

40,189 

5,387 

10 

300 

sik 

Ivayath 

Khanpur 


6-628-10 

3, 06,020 

• •• 

150 

Rajput 

Deogaon 

.. 

44,524-18 

2,583,205 

196,238 

25 

.1,000 

Do. 

Rfiri 


24,360 

1,326,299 

84,502 

10 

300 

Gaulauiit 

Rajput 

Sanjhauli 


46,815-3 

2,938,209 

334,932 

50 

100 

Sayj'id, Raj- 

Sikandarpnr, has 
brick fort 

a 

32,574-10 

1,706,417 

5,325 

10 

kfiTiTil 

put. Bra- 
man 

Brrihiiian 

Sagdi, (E. Sagri) 


19,792 

1,274,721 

102,224 

10 

HPTiiil 

Rajput 

Snrharpnr 

, - 

18,851 

1,164,095 

7,094 

10 


Do. 


® These according' to llie I.G. (Baliraicli) were the 'descendants of tlie 
early Slussalman settlers and iiivadg-s. For their descent and histor}', see 
Ceamcs Memoir, I, 7. For Bachgoti, see BHiot (Races o] the K. IF. P.) who 
says tliat all Chanhans are Bacligotis, being of the golra of Bach, but Sherring 
proves this to be an error, instancing the gotras of Vatsa and Kasvap. Hindu 
Tribes, I, p. 164. 

t A clan of Rajputs of the Chandarbans. once a powerful clan in the 
Lower Doab. See Elliot, p. 118, I, and Sherring, I, 202. 
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Sarkdr of Jauupur (North). — {Contd.) 


1 Bighas 
{ and 
i Biswas 
i 

Revenue 

1>. 

Suvur- 
ghiil D. 

Cavalry 

. 

1 

Castes 

Shadird-ud .. .. SO.S-IS-S 

1,700.742 

10.020 

20 

\ 

400 * Rajput 

Zafarrdwd .. .. ; 2.822-9 

156,926 

IS.SOGi 

... 

50 

Do. 

Qnriv.ai Millu .. ■ S,99M1 

.8.81,110 

• •• 

10 

300 

Do. 

,, Doslpur .. ' S.8.57 

181 524 

42.227 

• •• 

100 

Do. 

,, Mtndhah .. ' 7,'1I6 

394,870 

21,260 


100 

Do. 

Seoih.ah .. 2,988-10 

206.733 

14.224 

..h 

100 

Do. 

Kolah .. .. j 2-1,231 

1,363,.332 

14.971 

10 

300 

Do. 

Ghiswah .. .. : 30,77.8 

1,241,291 

42 366 

10 

200 

Do. 

Ghosi .. . ' 18,913 

1,037,934 

69,650 

10 

200 

Do. 

Gadw.'ir.ah .. .. 2,191 

I 

513,942 

2.682 

50 

5.000 

R.ajput Bach- 
.goti 

K.'mdiv.di, (1C, Kauriai' 5,761-12 

341,890 



200 

Rajput 

Gop.Olpur .. .. ’ 3 266 8 

18,043 

4.948 

' ,,, 

100 

Do. 

Rar.*d:at .. -18,332-1 -1 

Mandi.ahu, has a 

brick fort (IC. Ma- i 

23,002,748 

77,339 

20 

SOO 

Do. 

riahn> .. '8.8,899-5 

5.259,465 

273,788 

50 

2,000 

Rajput Ivau- 
sik 

Muhammndabad .. 56,3.80-1-1 

3.229,063 

220.442 

30 

1,000 

Rajput, Urali 
innn 

Mnngra ., .. 9,626-5 

529,730 



200 

Rajput 

Majh.lura .. ,. 6,-117-6 

420.164 

14,427 

... 

200 

Rahnialul- 

lahi 

Man .. .. 2.61.8-.1 

209,067 

... 


so 

Shaikh z~i- 
dah 

Xi/.atnal>.*d .. .. 6,07-1-13 

602.592 

478,026 

200 

4,000 

Rajput Gau- 
tami, Brrdi- 
man, Ruh- 
matullahi 

Xegnn .. 10,M5 

758.796 

145,3.80 

*»• 

200 

Br.ahinan 

Xalhupnr .. .. -1,918-1-1 

278.472 

21,2.39 

: 

200 

Sacldiki 


Sarkdr of Matiikpur. 

Containinjj; ]4 Mahals, (i60,*2’2’2 Bighas, 5 Bis'.cas. 
Revenue J58,9]0,5'27 Dams in money. 
Siiyurghdl, v^.44(i,.178. Castes various. 
Cavalry *2,040. Infantry *2,900. 



Bi.ghas 

and 

Biswas 

Revenue 

Suvur- 

1 


1>. 

glud D. 

I > 

! -j 

.\nval, has a brick fort 

62 131-10 

2 957,077 

.37 220 

114 

Bhalol 

.32,343 3 

1,8.32.283 

175,753 1 

! 20 

Tilh.audi .. .. | 

Jalalpur Balkhar, has a 

Cl 

383,251 

1 

54.821 

1 

10 

brick fort .. .. j 

/OpSlT-S 

.3,913.017 

140.325 j 

400 


>, ' — 
h I 

= ! Castes 

I 


7 000 ; Rajput 
SOO I Rajput Ka- 
! yatli, 15ao- 
I riva* 

SOO ■ Do. 


: 5,000 Brahman 
I Bachgoti, 


* Par. Gauri'ya, Piiriya ; perhaps n.iinia a tribe of profe.ssional tJiieves 
wiilely spread, and in a loose way. a distitjct \a>te. 7. (7 under, Rajputana 
and Sherring, II. 82. 
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arhar of Mamkpiir. — {Contil.) 



*R«-enue 
Bistvat 1 

Suytir- 
ghal D. 

U 

6 

i 

1 u 

t C! 

Caste.s 

Jaes, has a brick fort, 
(I- G. Jais) .. 

25,625 1.424,757 

277,863 

1250 

7,000 

Various 

Daltnau, has a brick 
fort on the Ganges .. 

67,508-9 : 3,626.067 

344,130 

L-o 

200 

Turkoman 

Rae Bareli, has a brick 
fort on the Sai 

65,751-17 3,650,984 

180,080 

No 

, 2,000 

Rajput, 

Salon, has a Inrick fort 

56,102 ^2,717,391 

394,774 

i 

ISO 

S,9D0 

Khand, 

Baoria 

Rajput 

Qarvat Kararah 

51,505-19 2.461,077 

115,774 

00 

700 ’ 

Khandwal,-j- 

Bisen. 

Rajput, 

„ Paegah 

22,130 ’1,117,926 

6.794 

20 

; 400 

Bisen 

Do. do. 

Kathot, has a brick fort 

9,45frS : 514,909 

3,187 

100 

'2,000 ■ 

Bachgoti 

iManikpnr Avith suburbs, 
has a brick fort on the 
Ganges 

Xasirabad 

, 

129,830-1 6.737,729 

542.312 

500 

1 

6,000 5 

Bisen 

55,599-4 2,582,079 ’ 

, 

108,148 

40 

1,000 ; 

Rajput, Ka- 



vath, Gao- 





i 

ria, Jtois 


Sarkar of Chanadah {Chanar), South. 

Containing 13 Mahals, 106,270 Bighas, 8 Biswas. 
Revenue 5,810,654 Dams in money. 
Suyurghdl , 109,065. Cavalry 500. 
Infantry* 18,000. 


- 

Bighas 

and 

Biswas 

Revenue 

D. 

. 1 
Suyur- ! -= 

"hal D- 1 5 

i 

5^ 

d 

.Ahirsvarah 

1,85BS 

109,073 

i 

i 

BhoH, (E. Bhuili) 

18,975-10 

1,112.656 

33,605 ! ... 


Badhaul, (E. Barhanl) .. 

6,412-11 

361.364 

605 ■ ... 

— 

Tandah 

• •• 

488.010 

••• 

• •• 

Chanadah, vrith subur- 

12,939-14 

833,908 

8,467 - 500 

18,000 

ban district, has a 
stone fort 

Dims 

4.274-10 

235.644 

t 

• i 

\ 

14f94S \ 


Rrfghnpur, now pro- 
nounced Rahuonr E.) 

7,267-12 

451,962 

17,869 i ... 


Villages, this side of 
the river 

18.098 

845371 

I 

14,492 i ... 


IMajhwarah 

i 9.312-3 

549,817 

14,597 i ... 

• •• 1 

Mahaich 

7,950-2 

390,609 

2,069 ; ... 

... ' 

ZMahwari 

! 4.8783 

227.067 

t 

j 

Mahoi, (E. 3Iawai) 

; 4,301-2 

I 

206383 

1 

3^353 j ... 

1 

... 1 

1 


Castes 


Saddiki, 

Faruki, 

j\nsari 


f Saerring gives ^he name of KIwndchiral to a trading caste in Bbnrtpar. 


lU. 
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Sarkdr of Bhathkhora, (South.) 

Containing 39 Mahals. Revenue 7,262,780 Dams in money. 
Cavalry 4,304. Elephants 200. Infantr 3 ^ 57,000. 

Sarkar of Kdlinjar, (South.) 

Containing 11 Mahals. Measured land, 508,273 Bighas, 
12 Biswas. Revenue 23,839,470 Dams, in mone 3 L 


Suyurghdl 014,580 Dams. Castes various. 
Cavalr 3 '^ 1,210. Elephants 112. Infantry 18,100. 



Bighas 
■ and 
Biswas 

Revenue 

D. 

Suynr- 
ghal D. 

Cavalry 

Infantry 

Elephants 1 

Castes 

Uguasi, has a brick fort. 




* 




(E. Ugasi) .. 
Ajaigarh, has a stone 
fort on a hill 

53,963-6 

2,502,898 

60,776 

400 


1 

Sayyid, 

Gadhwal, 

Parihar 

Sendha, (E. Sihonda) 
has a stone fort on 

... 

200,000 

... J 

20 


i 

Gond 

the Ken 

Sinianni, has a brick 

138,467-12 

6,262, 833| 

129,412 

20 


25 

1 

Gond, Chan 
del, &c. 

fort 

48,866-3 

2,247,346 

15,300 

300 



Kliandwiil 

Shadipur, has a stone 


r" 


fort 

62,755-15 

2,79S,329i 

96,312 

40 



Rajput, &c. 

Rasan 

11,988-10 

512,026 

... 

50 


ED 

Bhar, Bais 

Iv.~ilinjar with suburban 

1 

1 




district 

22,494 

970,259 

130,490 

20 

500 

7 


Kharelah, has a brick 


1 



fort 

Mahobu, has a stone 

25,940-1 

1,275,325 

... 

50 


... 

Raput, Bais 

fort, and eacli side 
of the village is 
flanked bv two high 








hills 

81,567-13 

4,042.014 

&120,000 

/>dHleaves 

860,528 

100 

3,000 

40 

Bagri* 
Ralnnatu’l- 
lahi, Pari- 
har 

Iklaudha, has a stone 
fort 

62,530-7 

2,998,062 

154,062 

30 

400 

1 



® The Bagri are a tribe iiiliabitiug the Bagar country, a tract between the 
S.'W. border of Hariana and the Ghara. Bagar is also the nanie of a tract 
in the Malwah, but in the N.-W. P. applied to the Bagri Jats of Hissar and 
Bhattiana. Elliot, Memoir (Beale), I, 9-10, 

23 
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Sarhar of Kiirrah,^ (irr^f.) 

Containing 9 i\[ahah, 341,170 Bighas, 10 Bis^vas. 
Revenne 17,397,567 Dams. Sityurghal 469,350 Dams. 


Castes various. Cavalry 500. Elephants 10. 
Infantry 15,000. 



Bighas 

and 

Biswas 

Revenne 

D. 

glud D. 
Snyur- 

Cavalry 

Infantry 

ill 

c 

S 

c. 

Castes 

Jujinao, has a fort on 
the Ganges 

62,195-10 

3,106,346 

189,936 

200 

4,000 

7 

Afghan 

Lodi, Raj- 
put, Bais. 

Knrmh, witli suburban 
district, has a brick 
fort on the Rind river 

124,748-12 

6,771,891 

257,373 


300 


Bndnnan 

Ghrd.nnpur 

■ 

73,87645 

3,667,564 

48,654 


2,000 

10 

Rajpnt ni- 
klnt (Di- 
kshit) Ka- 
yath 

^fajhawan 

Kntia 


1,323.339 

2,574 


1,000 


Brrdnnan 

12,178-11 

584,274 



1,000 


Rajput Gau- 
tanii 

Gnncr 

10,041-16 

513.457 

*»• 


1,000 


Do. 

Kir.inpnr Kinar, (lilliot 
Kiratpur Kananda) .. 

17,965 

830.070 

... 


1,000 


Do. 

Muhsanpur 

13,181 

600,586 

• •• 


2,000 

O 

Rajput 

Chandel 


* Kurrah is a tlccnyea lown in Fatelipwr ilislrict ; formerly Uic capital of 
this Sarkar under the Mughal? : it still retains traces of its former importance. 
A few words follow this name which arc cither omitted or illegible in the 
other MSS. Literally they run thus : "And there is a village called Numi 
which iwoduccs flowers and colour." 

KuraJi is now a mined lown on the right bank of the Ganges, -10 miles 
N.-\V. of AlkahaKid. It was the scene of the f.amous meeting between 
Mui.'u’ddin and his father in 12SG which forms the subject of Mir Khusru'.s 
well-known Persian epic, the KirSmt's Saadain. Two sarkSrs of the Allah.abad 
province Iwaring names liable to be confounded with each other in careless 
I’ersi.ni writing, are JCor,! and fCiTrd. They were later distinguished ns Kora- 
J.-.hrmrdCid (^iluatcd in the Fnthpur di.st. of the U. P.) and Karri-Munikpur, 
(K.'ir.’i Ijeing in the Allahabad dist., and JIanikpur on the north bank of the 
Oar.ges «'piHisite to K.ara and therefore in the Oudh province). The two 
place-; .are 70 inilc.s ap.^rt cn«t to west. The best device for avoiding con- 
fi;-.’.!''.; i-'. to spell Kofi! ns KurriiJ:, which form of the word we find in the 
M.'.r.ithi and some Persian records. [J. Sarkar.] 
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Sarhar of Karah, (TFcs/.) 

Contaiiiiiig 12 Mahals, 447,556 Bighas, 19 Bisivas.... 
Revenue 22,682,048 Dams. Suyurghal, 1,498,862 Dams. 
Castes various. Cavalry 390. Infantiy 8,700. 


1 

t 

Bighas 

and 

Biswas 

D. 

Revenue 

Suvur- 
glu'd D. 

>* 

> 

cs 

U 

Infantry 

Elephants! 

Castes 

Eichhi, (Elliot Enchhi) 

3.5.S25.11 

l,G24,034i 

34,974 

H 

500 


Do. 

Atharban 

18,517-14 


4;770 

10 


... 

Do. 

.\y.as.a 

llaveli, (suburban dis- 

15,783-11 

845.766 

i 


1 500 

1 1 
1 

• •• 

Rajput 

trict) of Kara 

9.638-17 

5,192,170 

442,080 

100^ 1,000 

i 

... 

Kayath, R.aj- 
put, Briih- 
man, Kliari 

Rari 

U.ildah'*' of K.ara. has a 
fort on the Ganges, 
lower part stone, up- 

56,727-18 

2,707,034 

26,350 

1 

1 

1 

4.000 1 


Riijpnt 

Brahman 

per, brick 

Kar.'iri, ha.> a brick foot 
on the Jumna 

70,001-12 

236,868 

... 

' i 

... 

... 

\ arious 

39.6SG-19 

141,953 


V ' 

• •• 

... 


Kotla 

Kunr.a, commonly Ktv 
son, (Elliot, Karson), 

18,043-1 

909,234 

122,191 

1 

1 

1 

H 

... 

Brtlhman 

Rajput 

has a brick fort 
Eatchjmr Hanswah, 

11,782-9 

693,487* 

i - 

i 


1... 

Various 

(Elliot Haswa) 

55,915-8 



50 

1 

m 

j 

' Rajput, 

! BrTdiman 

Ilatgiion .. .. 

55,322-12 1 

[2,723,508* 

' 24,829 

ED 



Do. 

Il.answah 

42,521-3 

2.123,661* 

1 15,506 


... 

.Vfghan, 

Rajput 


Its riders. 


Sullauu’s Sharq reigned, 
Mubarak Shah ,, 

Sultan •Ibrahim , , 

Sultan Mahmud ,, 

Mahmud [ = Muham- 
mad] Shah ,, 

Husain , , 


16 3 'ears. 

1 3 *ear and a fraction. 

40 3'ears ,, 

21 3 'ears and a few months. 

5 months. 

19 vears. 


* Mr. Beanies in .t note to Elliot’s Gloss., p. S3, II, distingnishes between 
Hai'cll and Baldalt, the former alluding to the district close to Uie Capital 
and the latter to Uiat at a distance. 


Bialik Sanvar Khw.'ija Jahan 
Malik Qaranfnl, Mubarak Sh. 
Shains-ud>din Ibrahim Sh. 
Mahnmd Sh. 

Muhammad Sh. 

Husain Sh. 


. A.H. 79C/1394 A.D. 

802/ 1399 
801/1402 
840/1436 
862/1458 
862-884/1458-79 

— {Catuhridge Hist. India, Hi). 
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These six princes held sway for 97 - years and a few 
months.* 

This province was formerly administered by the 
sovereigns of Delhi. When the imperial authority devolved 
on Sultan. Muhammad-b-Firuz Shah, he bestowed the title 
of Sultan us Sharq upon Malik Sarwar a eunuch who had 
received from his predecessor the dignit}’^ of Khan-i-Jahan , 
and sent him to this province. He gave lustre to his reign 
b}’^ his judgment, cleinenc3% justice and valour and thus 
garnered a provision for his life’s last journe3^ When the 
cup of his da3's was full, the son whom he had adopted; 
named Mubarak Qaranful, b5'^ the assistance of the chief 
men of the State, raised himself to power and had the 
klmthah read and the coin struck in his own name. When 
the news of this event reached Mallu (Khan), he collected 
troops and marched from Delhi to oppose him and encamped 
in readiness for battle on the bank of the Ganges, but 
nothing decisive having been effected, both annies returned 
home. 

When this prince died, his 3^ounger brother . Ibrahim 
was raised to the throne. B3r his knowledge of men and 
capacit3’’ for affairs he administered the kingdom with 
justice and made the chastisement of the unrul3^ a source 
of prosperit3’^ to his government. Wisdom was eagerly 
sought and the prospects of the intelligent in ever3^ profes- 
sion was advanced. Qazi Shahabu’ddin, a sage of Hindustan 
flourished about this time. He was born at Delhi and in 
that city acquired a comprehensive knowledge' of the 
inductive sciences and -traditional lore, and at the time of 
the arrival of Timur, he set out for Jaunpur in the company 
of his master Maulana Khwajagi who was the successor of 
Nasiru’ddin Chiragli of Delhi and there continued his 
progress and became the env3’' of his time. Shah Madar, 
however, who is esteemed one of the saints of Hindustan 
and the chief of his contemporary^ series of divines, through 
the disagreement that ever exists between philosophers 
'who regard the material world, and masters of the spiritual 
life,* entertained no esteem for the Qazi. 

When the da3’^s of Ibrahim came to a close, his eldest 
son Bikhan Khan, under the name of Sultan Mahmud, 
assumed the sovereignty. As his deeds were not approved, 
the sentence of deposition was issued against him and his 


• Si.x Jaunpur rulers,— 97 years. 
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brolhcM- Husain raised to power. He made rectiiude his 
rule of conduct and his chief object the conciliation of all 
hearts. Fortune fa\oured his desires and the world praised 
him Init intoxicated by the inaddeninji fumes of worldly 
success. Ik became a.rropmt. He was involved in war with 
Sultan Ilahlol and was defeated. Sultan llahlol left his 
son Barbak at Jaunjmr and entrusted him with the ijoveni- 
meiit. jl-17S. j (Jn the death of Sultfm Bahlol the throne 
of Delhi devolved «m SultHn Sikandar. Sultfin Husain with 
the connivance of IHrbak collected trt^nps, made .«everal 
attempts a.e.'iinst Delhi, but with him the SJsinqi dynasty 
closed.'" 


The Suhnlt of 

It is situate<l in the .•;econd climate. Its Ient;th from 
the Sarkar of iiomhUfyur to Knvtiuj is Dio Uos. Its 
breadth from the northern mountains l(i Sitihjntr on the 
frojitier of the Subah of Allahabad is Ha koa. To the east 
is Jyihar: to the north, the mountains; to the .south, 
and to the we.st Kauaiij. Us climate is good. 
Sutnmer and winter are nearly tem})erate. Its principal 
streams are the Saru {Sarju), the Cthat^har (Goi^ra) the Sai 
ajul the Goili {Gumti). In the fir.st mentioned, divers aquatic 
animals and forms of strange apj^earanec .show themselves. 
.Agriculture is in a llouri.shing .slate, esi)ccially rice of the 
kinds called Sukhtids. Madhkar, and Jhamciiu, which for 
whitejiess, delicacy, fragrance and wholc.someness arc 
scanx-ly to be matched. They sow their rice three months 
earlier than in other ])arls of Hindustan. When the drought 
])egins, the Sai and the Gogra rise high in flood and before 
the beginning of the rains, the land is inundated, and as the 
waters rise, the stalks of rice shoot up and proportionately 
lengthen : the croji, however, is destroyed if the floods are in 
full force before the rice is in ear. Flowers, fruits aud game 
are abundant. W'ild bufTaloes are numerous. When the 


*' Jiuiiipur lo Ik- Roveniol by tin- IxkIi syii.'isiy till ilic defeat 

.•'ml di-atli «>f Ibr.iliim fjTaiuK'in of IS.ililn! nnJ l.nsl of the Hue, .it I’anip.'jt by 
H.’ibar in !52rt. loc-al kingdom w.as for n short time c.st.'iblished under 
li.iliatliir Kli.'in f;<ivernor of J.-iinipur who asserted his independence. It was 
recovered by llninayun, p.ns.Ied nenin into the hands of Sher Khfin and his 
•-on of S.aliin. llinn.'iyiin on his reconqnc.st of llindnstrin died before he could 
jna-'UT his eastern irossessions, J.nitijnir continued under the Afshaiis until 
.\kb:ir in the •Itli year of his rciqn, look possession of it ihroujih .Mi Quli 
Kh.'in and inc(ir;K)rntcit it with his dominions. In 1575 the Viceregal Court 
was removed to .Mlah.ibad and Jaunpnr was govented thenceforth by a Nizam. 
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plains are inunclated the animals take to the high ground- 
where the people find sport in hunting them.' Some of the 
animals remain all da}'’ in the water and only at night 
approach the diy ground and breathe in freedom. Atvadh 
{Ajodhya) is one of the largest cities of India. In is situated 
in longitude 118°, O', and latitude 27°, 22'. It ancient times 
its populous site covered an extent of 148 kos in length and 
3G in breadth, and it is esteemed one of the holiest places 
of antiquit 3 ^ Around the environs of the city, they sift the 
earth and gold is obtained. It was the residence of Rama- 
chandra'*' who in the Trela age. combined in his own person 
both the spiritual supremaej^ and the kingly office. 

At the distance of one kos from the city, the Gogra, 
after its junction with the Sai, [Saraju’] flows below the fort. 
Near the cit}' stand two considerable tombs of six and seven 
yards in length respectivel 5 \ The vulgar believe them to 
be the resting-places of Seth and the prophet Job, and extra- 
ordinaiy tales are related of them. Some say that at Ralmi- 
puy is tile tomb of Kabir,t the assertor of the unity of God. 
The portals of spiritual discernment were partly opened to 
him and he discarded the effete doctrines of his own time. 
Numerous verses in the Hindi language are still extant of 
him containing important theological truths. Bahraich is 
a large town on the banks of the river Sarju. Its environs are 
delightful with numerous gardens. Sfildr Masnd' and Rajab 
Sfilfir are both buried here. The common people of the 
Muhammadan faith greatly reverence this spot and pilgrims 
visit it from distant parts, forming themselves in bands and 
bearing gilded banners. The first mentioned was connected 
by blood with Mahmud Ghaznavi, and sold his life bravely 
in battle and left an imperishable name. The second was the 


’’ Till- 7lh (tvatSr, who in this capit.nl of tiic sol.nr tlyn.nsly founded on the 
chariot rrhecl of llndinin, consuininnted the glories of sixty .^'cncr.’ilions of 
Mtlar princes .'-.nd as the incarnate Rnnin, is the licro of the famous epic that 
J'c.irs his name, 

"i-lli*! doctrines were j)reachcd hetween A.I). 1380 and 1420 and attcniptcd 
the union of Hindu and Muhniumadnn in the worship of ojjc God whether 
in\ol;c.l as Ali or Kaniri. On his decease both these sects claimed the lK)dy 
and while tiny ctuitcstcd it, ICahir suddenly stood in their midst and com- 
tn.'!nilin.t,' them to look under tlie shond. vanished. A lieap of heautiful 
li'twir-. was there discovered, which, divided anionK the rival worshippers, 
Were huried or hnnit accordin.!; t«) their respective rites, nil^trims from upper 
l«\'lia to thi-' day Ix-.v; a spoonful of rice water from the Kahir Monastery 
at I’nti in nris«a. 

'ruder the •orders of MahmuiJ. of Gharni, hc penetrated the country in 
10.'', Imt was eventually defeated at Ilahraich iind fell ri;,’htin;r. saii/^iiliie 
as Tieffcnthalcr writes, crowned with the double of the 

luro .md tltc m.trtyr. 
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father of Sultan Firoz king of Delhi and won renown by the 
recitude of his life. 

In- the vicinit}^ of the town, there is a village called 
Dogon which for a long time possessed a mint for copper 
coinage. 

From the northern mountains quantities of goods are 
carried on the backs of men, of stout ponies and of goats, 
such as gold, copper, lead, musk, tails^ of the kutas cow, 
honey, chuk (an acid composed of orange juice and lemon 
boiled together), pomegranate seeds, ginger, long pepper, 
root, borax, zedoar3'^, wax, woollen stuffs, wooden 
ware, hawks, falcons, black falcons, merlins, and other 
articles. In exchange the3'’ carr3’^ back white and coloitred 
cloths, amber, salt, assafoetida, ornaments, glass and 
earthen ware. 

Nimkhar is a fort of considerable note and a shrine of 
great resort. The river Godi (Gumti) flows near it, and 
around are numerous temples. There is a tank called Brah- 
mdwartkiind in which the water boils and with such a swirl, 
that a man cannot sink therein,^ and it ejects whatever is 
thrown into it. In the neighbourhood is also a deep hollow, 
the springhead of a stream, one 3^ard in breadth and four 
digits deep that flows into the Gumti. The Brahmans tell 
strange tales of it and pa3’^ it worship. Its sand shapes itself 
into the form of Maliddeo which quickly disappears again 
and of whatever is thrown in, as rice and the like, no trace 
remains. 

There is likewise a place called Charamiti, whence, dur- 
ing the HoU festival, flames spontaneous^ issue forth with 
astonishing effect. 


* It would seem from a passage of Ferishta mentioning an inroad of 
Tibetans into Kashmir in the reign of Ibrahim, son of Nazuk Shah (p. 359, II) 
that the yak is meant. The Kashmiris retaliated by pursuing the marauders, 
and exacting as compensation 500 horses, 1000 pieces of pattu, 200 sheep 
and 50 kutas cows. Later on, it is mentioned by Abul Fazl among the fauna 
of India and described as little differing from the common cow except in the 
tail which is a distinguishing peculiarity, and the origin of its name, kulas. 

’ Rubia Munjista, Roxb. a native of Nepal and otlier mountainous countries 
N.-E. of Bengal. Its root -yields a. red dye. 

* Tieffenthaler asserts that it derives its name from Brahma who is 
supposed to have sacrificed here, but according to tlie I. G. there is a legend 
that in one of tliese tanks, Rama washed awaj’ his sin of having slain a 
Brahman in Uie person of Ravana, who had carried off his wife Sita. 
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Lucknow is a large city on the banks of the Gnmti, 
delightful in its surroundings. Shaikh Mina whom the 
people consider a saint, lies buried here. 

Stirajkand^^ is a place of worship frequented b}’’ various 
classes of people from the most distant places. 

Kheri is a town on the banks of the river Sai upon which 
the people go in boats to spear fish. 

Bilgrdm is a small town the air of which is health}^ and 
its inhabitants are generally distinguished for their quick 
wit and their love of singing. There is a well here which 
adds to the intelligence and comeliness of whomsoever drinks 
of it for fortj^ daj^s. 

This Snhah is divided into five Sarkars and thirt 3 '’-eight 
parganas. The measured lands are 1 kror, 1 lakh, 71,180 
bighas. Its revenue, ^Okrors, 17 lakhs, 58,172 dams, 
(Rs. 5,043,954-4), of which 85 lakhs, 21,658 dams 
(Rs. 213,041-7). are Suyurghal. The provincial force con- 
sists of- 7.640 Cavalry, 168,250, Infantr}^ and 59 Elephants. 


Sarkar of Ondh. 

Containing 21 Mahals, 2,796,206 Bighas, 19 Biswahs, 
Revenue, 40,956,347 Dams in . mohe}^. Snyurghdl, 
1,680,248 Ddnis'. Castes various. Cavalry 1,340, Elephants 
23, Infantiy 31,700. 



Bighas 

Biswas 

Revenue 

D. 

Suyur- 
ghal D. 

U 

1 

G 

M 

Cavalry 

Ui 

c 

C3 

Cu 

0) 

s 

Castes 

Oudli, with suburban 
district, 2 niahals .. 

38,649-17 


158,741 

5 

500 


Brahman 

Anibudha, has a brick 
fort 

282,037 

1,298,724 

7,318 

30 

700 


Knnibi 

Bais 

Ibrahimabad' .. 

19,338-8 

445,417 

103,806 

... 

... 

... 

Ansar! 


* Identified with Asokpur, between Ajodhya - and Gonda [Elliot, ii, 549]. 
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Sarhar of Oudh — (contd.). 


’ 

Bighas 

Biswas 

Revenue 

D. 

Suyur- 
ghal D. 

Infantry 

Cavalry 

A 

c 

C3 

A 

a 

a> 

S 

Castes 

Anhonah, has a brick 
fort 

74,090 

1,268,470 

... 

100 



Chauhan, . 
newly con- 
verted to 
Islam 

Panchhanirrilh 

289,085 

4,247,104 

38,885 

20 


... 

Rajput, Bach- 
hal, Ghelot 


i 15,859 

815,831 

• •• 

50 


... 

Bachgoti 

Bilehri, has a brick fort 

’ 31,188 

505,473 

1,500 

20 


... 

Do. 

Basodhi 

: 8,703-2 

427,509 

36,172 



... 

Do. 

Thanali Bhadaon 

Bakthu 

j 44,401 

j 

385,008 

3,960 

... 


... 

Do. 

Daryabad, has a brick 
fort 

1 487,014 

i 

5,369,521 

226,871 


2,000 

... 

Rajput Cfian- 
han, Raik- 
war* 

Rudanli, has a brick fort 

! 351,53-3 

3,248.680 

269,083 

50 



Rajput, Chau- 
han, Bais 

Silak, do. 

571,071 

4,723,209 

200.945 



... 

I^ajput, Raik- 
war 

Sultanpur do. 

75,903 

3.832,530 

98,967 

200 


8 

Bachgoti 

Siitanpur do. 

80,154 

i 

1,600,741 

109,788 

300 

4,000 


Bais, newly 
converted 
to IsISm, 
Bkchgoti, 
Joshi 

Subehaf 

104,780 

1,609,293 

87,200 

30 



Rajput 

Sarwapali 

58,170 

1,210,335 

47,107 

• •• 

11 ( iii 

• •• 

Bachgoti 

Satrikah (Salrikli) 

, 37,041 

1,126,295 

92,695 

20 

H 1 1ll 

... 

Ansari 

Gawarcliak 

, 79,158 

3,773.417 

3,782 

50 

■1 1 ^ 

... 

Raikwar 

Kishni, has a brick fort { 25,674 

1,339,286 

123,847 


H ; m 

3 

Rajput 

^langalsi 

.116,401 

1,360,753 



B1 1 S 

... 

Sombansi - 

Naipur 

5,997 

308,788 

2,940 

... 

■1 

... 

Various 

* The origin of this tribe Raikwar is 
their settlements in Sherring I, 219. 

griven in 

the 

I. G. 

(Bahraich) and 


t Subelia is a well-known pargamh in Bara Banki District. In the I. G. 
its area is recorded as 88 square miles, or 56,467 acres of which 30,783 are 
cultivated. Govt, land revenue ;C66I1. In Akbar’s time according to the 
above figures Rs. 40,232-7, and the average taking the bigha of an acre, 
C5,487J^ acres nearly. 
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Sarhar of Gorakhpur. 

• * 

Containing 34 MahcAs. *244,283 Bighas, 33 
Revenue 11, 926,790. Danzs in money. Sayurghal 51, *235 
Dams. Castes various. Cavalry 1,010. Infantn* *22,000. 
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S2,CG2 

1,S97.5!S7; 

6,955 50 

1.500 

... 







3Iiv2iraI: 

rnh-’iclS 

KnSikpur. hss a brick 

4.H4-17 

201.120 . 

2170 ... 

400 

... 

r:?sn 

fo^T 

iaS57-7 

690.000; 

... 400 

S.KV0 

... 

K,air=J 
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««• 
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...‘ 

Bi.i^n 
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9,005-17; 
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... lOO 

2.0v\> 

... 
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e.5S5-U 

2S9.S02; 

k«k ••• 

2.000 


RSipnr 

I>srvotv.ira \K* Dnnrtci, 







^ •• \% 

DeTrarSnii and 

S1.S57-19 

1.517.075; 

1 

717.S401 

5,057 60 

400 



2 raahal? ., .. 

19,194-17 

... ■ 20 

2.0C.0 


Da. 

Kihl:. v»>“ SrrSaiili} .. 
Ra?n*sacr and Ghosi. 2 

. SS.lSS-19 

1,615.074 j 

20,S75 ... 

1.000 


RSjpnr Brser 

\i5, s, 

RSnss:arh and Ganri. c 

42hXi 

622,050; 

%•% kk« 
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... 

Sor.ji\ic?r 

mahal? 

10.792 

4S594S 



... 

Pa., troop? 
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tinder Ei. 
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ban aistrici. b.a? a 
bride fori on ihe 
Ranri. 2 nralral? 

12.659^: 

567.SS5 

5.919 40 

200 


Snmjlvan?? 





fort 

RahlSnarh. I>o. 

900-12 

40,000 

... 500 

2,000 


rxan?i 

Rihla, p.' „ 

iaoi2 

425,545 

*•» mV 

500 


Ei?en 

Mahaals. I>c». 

e.52S 

615*58 


2.000 


Ri?en 

Mandwali 

1.9iK»-19 

4^521 

*'n 

500 


St>inbo.n?i 

Manfilali 

Maghar and Ratanrnr. 

ld:52-6 

51.100 


... 

... 


2 nrahal?. ha? a brieik 







IOT» «• a. 

jSvoee 

, 1,552,555 

16.771 . ... 

2,000 

... 

Bi?en, Eai? 
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Conlainiiii; 11 Mahals, 1,8*23,435 Bighas, 8 Bistvas. 
Revenue 24,1*20,5*25 Dows in money. Suyurghal , 460,482 
Dows. Castes various. Cavalry 1,170. Infantrj* 14,000. 


ni'-w.ns 


li.'.N {tiri «i!i 

tl)p rivti S.itjti .. CS7.23J 

.. .. !>26 


I 1 
• I . j 

Ucvcniit'Snviir- i u ! 

I). qh.M n.i "r I 

■ ! s : 



I 

! 



Castes 


S.iaS.Hl ^02,ln (600|4,.S00 ...! Kajput 
' 37,1SS ... ■ ... SOO ...' Knltnah 

(Khcr?) 


li.i-. .1 rriit; 


fl'Jt 


157.41.*; 

4.707,035 



' S4.4.'«S 

440,562 

Kajli.'.t 


4.0G411 

166,750 

Sajli.as'.lj 


I24.S10 

577,007 

Siitt-'iHptir 


f.S.146 

166,001 

r.akktjuit, 

ha' .1 lijiok 



fort 


101,720 

.3.1.57.876 

3'iri>.'.’d..’i>!. 

ditto 

^105,601 

I,03.3,0?9 

!-<i:t nf N 

.■'•..iji.ith 

417,601 

2.140.fSS 


li.as .a l.tiei: 

1 


{< Jt 

.. 

i 25,489.17 

1.31.5.051 


I, GDI 70, 5X30 

i 2,000 

11,000 


... ... 700 

56.W5 lf;0.2,000 
4,107 200 ‘7,000 

I 

50 1,000 
2,62$ 100 1,000 


... K.iikw.'ir, 
i Uisen 
...I J.inw.'ir'" 

...> Ditto 
...‘ liajpnt, Jjin- 
w.lr 

... J.inw.'ir 

...' Uaikw.ir 
...I Kajput or 
. T.anw.ir 
... Various 

... Bais 


' .S iril.-c c<f Knjj'ut' :n Sihoiiil.i atul Sintanni of Bnnilelkhatul : RasulSbad 
}3;:]nir >! C.jwajKjjc. .and in Kutiva Cnnir of F.itclipur. 


Sarkar of Khahahod. 

Containinif 22 Mahals, 1,987,700 Bighas, 6 Biswas. 
Rnruuc, •13,(544,381 Doojs in money. Suyurghal, 171,342 
Dows. Castes various. Cavalry 1,160. Infanlr^’^ 27,800. 



Itikthas I Ktvenne 

ni'was , D. 

> 

> 

i 

Snvur- 1 
k1..UD.| 

1 

Cavalry 

Infantry 

li 

w' 

'«! 


n.aror .tiijn.ali .. 

1 i 

.. ; 79,670.9 

4,325,437 

107,079 j 


1 

2,000 

1 

Rajput, 

n.asxv.ali, luis a 

brick 





j"* 

BrTihnian 

fort 

.. 1 135,119 

3,545,643 


30 

iMia 

• •• 

Rajput, 


1 


i 


1 


Baclibal 

Pi'iH 

.. j 144,627 

1,849,270 

37,945 


1,000 


Ssnin ? 
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Sarkar oj khairabad— {could.) 


• • 1 

\ 

Bighas 

Biswas 

Revenue 

D. 

Suynr- 
ghrd D. 

Vi 

es 

u 

'c 

1 

s 

b-4 

tf: 

s 

a 

Castes 

Bawau 

S6,1S6 

1,161,235 

26,488 

20 



Ditto. 

Sasrah 

Bhurw'.'irali, has a brick 

60,063 

... 

• •• 


... 

Various 

fort 

8,971-18 

43,543 




... 

Ahnin 

Dasura 

21,740 

276.066 





Bachhai 

Pila 

981-14 

48,202 

• •• 

... 


• •a 

Ahnin 

Chliatyapur 

IChairabad with subur- 
ban District, 2 Mabais, 

64,706 

1,765,641 

41,094 

50 


••• 

Rajput Gaur 

has a brick fort 

159,072 

2 161,234 

174,191 



• a. 

Brahman 

Sundi, has a brick fort 

211,804 

3,055,339 

195,106 



aa. 

Sombansi 

Sarah 

68,832 

2,091,983 

8,666 



a*a 

Chauhan 

Sadrptir 

Gopahian, has a brick 

120,698 

831,175 

15,581 




Janwar 

Bachlial 

foirt 

107,368,5 

5,620,466 

562,037 



a • • 

Rajput ICuar 

Kheri, do. do. 

Khairigarh, one of the 
most important fort- 
resses in Hindustan. 
There are 6 forts of 
brick and mortar, at 
n short distance from 

260,168 

3,250 522 

50,522 

60 

1,500 


Bisen, Raj- 
put, Jan- 
war 

it 

43,052-7 

1,829,328 

/ 

• •• 




Buis, Biscu, 
Bachhai, 
Kalmah 

Kharkhcla 

15,815-16 

475,727 




• •• 

Asin? 

Khanldiat Man 

3,058-11 

235,656 


• ■a 


• •a 

Various 

Daharpur 

208,288 

3.029,479 

209,079 

50 



Brahman 

Machharhatta .. 
Nirakhut, has a brick 

71-069 

2,112,176 

2,430 

30 


... 

Rnjput, 

Bacldial 

■ fort 

58,775-18 

3,566,055 

66,055 

100 


• a. 

Ahir 

Hargaraon 

66,952 

200,000 

26,385 

20 


... 



Sarkdr of Lttcknoiv. 

Containing 55 Mahals, 3,307,426 Bighas, 2 Biswas. 
Revenue 80,716,160 Dams in money. Suyurglidl, 4,572,526 
Dams. Castes various. Cavalr}^ 2,680. Elephants 36. 
Infantry 83,450. 



Bighas 

Biswas 

Revenue 

D. 

Suyur- 
ghrd D. 

Cavalry 

Infantry 

Elephants | 

Castes 

Amcthi, lias a brick 
•fort-. 

117,381 


300,217 



20 

Ansari 

TJn.am, has a brick fort 

61,045 


253 747 

50 


... 

Sayyid 

Tsanli, .has a brick fort 
on the Gnmti 

1,670,093 


240,846 

50 



R.’ijput, 






_ 

Bachgoti 
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llifthas 

Hiswas 

! 

Ucvcmic 1 Suvur- 
n. i.cbrd D. 

t' 

s 

C' 

H 

V. 

w 

2 

s7 

Castes 



' 

a 


5 

1. _ 


57,726 

8.30.625' 03,421 

10 

.900 


Ilais, Cliati- 


2ci,027 

, 

.909.901. ... 


400 


del 

Abilin 


33.122 

417,957 ... 

1000 

2,000 

... 

Unis 

lliljcr.'Kiii, lins a lirii'k 




fnri 

1 112.300 

5,124,113 .3.90,892 
3,802,122' 151,481 

20 

1,000 

... 

Sayvid, Unis 

llaiiKaniip.H Dinn 

242,291 


2,000 

... 

Rajput, 

Hijlatir Iv. HtjrH'ri 

.‘CO.SSI 

1 

2..90.9,047, 19.3,901 

30 

1,000 


Ghcidl 

Cllnnlian 

Itriri 

S0.590 

1,2.94,799 .91,58.0 

30 

1,000 


Rais 

Itliariinar. 

19,409-3 

591,400 

20 

.900 

• •• 

Rais 

I’nilCWall 

34.727 

420,7.32 12,730 

1 

.900 


Rais 

lU'lholi 

.9.730 

.340,191. .9,194 


200 


K.ajput, J.at 

I'.iiilian 

3.94.'; 

207,809 


.300 


Rais 

Par^anilaii 

9,111 

2.37,537 


200 

• • • 

R.ajpul, 

IVilait 

5,621 

214,250' ... 


400 


Iviiinblii 

Rrrdiinan, 

lUr.'ivhaJ:<ir 

9..357 

163,594 


.300 


Kiinbi 

Rnlliiunn 

JaliaJoirr 

01,774 

1,12.3,176 21,441 

20 

2,000 

... 

Cbnndel 

J>c\vi, lias a Jirii’k f«irt 

R.S,C.37 

13.340-9 

1,9.33,8.37 174,207 

.30 

2,000 


R.ajpiit 

DcoraV.li v 

689,586 ... 

100 

1,.900 


Rais 

Dadrnli 

10,790 

7.3,7.37 ... 

SO 


... 

Rajput 

}^an^arpur, Iia*- a liric): 
fort 

75,490 

2,425,88.9 79,225 

100 

2,000 


R.ais, Brrili- 

K.nnkot, Hitto 

9,790 

26.9,099 ... 


200 


innn 

Rajput 

Sandilali, PiUci 

393,700 

10,623,901 837,245 

i’oo 

.9,000 


Gliclot, 

S.’iijair 

39.0.931 5 

1 

2,62.9,388 2.9,830 

.0 

1,000 


Racblinl 

Rajpat, 

Saro'.i 

2,571 

1,239.767’ 1,567 

20 

1,000 


Clinndcl 

Cbnndel, 

f^rilniipur 

60,000 

! 

1,02.9.800, 10,192 

50 

2,000 


R.ajpiit 

Rais, Rr.ab- 

Snhrili 

13,005 

1 

634.707i 130,216 

10 

500 


!nnn 

Rajput 

SidlKif' 

35,794 

1,692,2811 313,022 

100 

1,000 

• •• 

.\fjrbrin, Raj- 

Sidlii'iir 

9,371-4 

.90.9,018 ... 

ISO 

1,500 


put 

Rais 

Sandi 

7,856-9 

.392,313 13,792 

... 

1,000 

• •• 

Rajput 

Saroii 

5, .970 

210,316' 2,8.98 


100 

... 

R.ajpul, 

Tatchpur, lias a l>rirk 
fort 

108,300 

' 

3,161,440 261,440 

200 

2,000 

5 

Sbaiklizadab, 

ICiinbi 

Fatclipnr Clinnrasi 

105,952 

909,176' 6,594 

10 

I 

500 


Riypiit 

Rajput, 

Garh Aiibliatti (Aincthi) 
lias a brick fort 

47,350 

i,soo,ooo! ... 

250; 

5,500 

8 

Cbandcl 

R.ajpiit, B.ab- 

Kiirsi, lia*. a brick fort 

80,817 

1,693,844 62,919 

1 

20 

2,000 

3 

man Goti 

Rajput 

KAkori, Ditto 

31,584 

1,134,432 14,4.30 

30 

500 

• •• 

Rajput, 

Klianjrab 

22,300 

1 

818,472; ... 

! 

100 

2,000 

... 

Risen 

Bais 


* I'rtr. Sayyidpnr, Sco])nr, Shcopnr. G. Sectlliore. 
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Sarkar of Lucknow — {con Id.) 


. 

Biglias 

Biswas 

Revenue 

D. 

Suynr- 
ghfil D. 

Cav.ilry 

Infantry. 

C 

c 

*s. 

JJ 

Castes 

Ghatanipur 

■!l!l 

552,561 



500 


Brahman 

Kaclilianclnu 

vit u t fl 

430,596 

4,460 

• •• 

500 


Chandel 

Gorandu 

Birtrni 

334,769 

• •• 

• •• 

200 

• •• 

Brahinan 

Konblii 


267,089 

• •• 

• •• 

400 

• • • 

Rajput 

Lucknow with subur- 
ban districl •• 

91,722 

1,746,771 

241.195 

200 

3,000 


SlnVikhriidah, 

Laslikar 

16,894 

168,529 



4,000 


Brahman, 

Kayalli 

Bais 

Malihabacl, has a brick 
fort 

169,269 

4,479,250 

108,545 

30 

1,000 


Bais 

Malawali 

83,022 

3,598,713 

222,038 

30 

2,000 


Bais 

Mohan has a brick fort 

60,990 

1,996,673 

198,484 

30 

2,000 


Rajput, Bais 
Rajput, Bais 

Moraon has a brick fort 

68.847 

1,698,444 

4,806 

150 

2,000 

a.. 

Madiaon 

49,422 

1,136,213 

32,900 

30 

500 

• •• 

Barkhala* 

Mahonfih 

50,895 

977,860 

8,805 

50 

2,000 


R.'ijput 

Manawi, has a brick 
fort 

29,453 

771,372 

13,767 


2,000 


Mussahnati, 

Makrued 

17,959 

576.200 

5,247 

» • • 

1,000 

• •• 

Rajput 
Rnjput, Bais 

Harha, has a brick fort 

163,226 

2,450,522 

6,509 

100 

1,500 


Bais 

Hardoi 

11,734 

359,748 

6,026 

• •• 

300 


Brfihman 

HanliSr 

13,109 

329,735 


80' 

500 

... 

Bais 


* Here a word illegible, Barkala is an inferior class of RajpiUs found in 
Western and Central pargamhs of Bulandshalir. 


The Suhah of Agra, the Royal Residence. 

It is situated in the second climate. Its length from 
Ghatampur on the Allahabad side to Palwal on that of Delhi 
is 175 kos. In breadth it extends from Kanauj to Chanderi 
in Mdlwah, On the east lies Ghatampur ; to the north, the 
Gauges; to the south Chanderi, and to the west, Palwal. 
It possesses man}^ rivers, of which the principal are the 
Jumna and the Chamhal. The former flows down from the 
northern mountains, the latter rises at Hasilpur in Mdlwah 
and unites with the Jumna at Kdlpi. Ranges of hills lie 
scattered to the south. The excellence of its climate is 
almost unrivalled. Agriculture is in perfection. Fruits 
and flowers of all kinds abound. Sweet-scented oil, and 
betel-leaf of the first quality are here obtained, and its 
melons and grapes rival those of Persia and Transoxiana. 
Agra is a large citj?^ and possesses a healthy climate. The 
river Jumna flows through it for five kos, and on either bank 
- are delightful villas and pleasant stretches of; meadow. It 
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is filled with people from all countries and is the emporium 
of the traffic of the world. His Majest}' has built a fort of 
red stone, the like of which travellers have never recorded. 
It contains more than five hundred buildings of masoniy 
after the beautiful designs of Bengal and Gujerat which 
masterly sculptors and cunning artists of form have 
fashioned as architectural models. At the eastern gate are 
two elephants of stone with their riders graven with exqui- 
site .skill. In former times Agra was a village dependent 
on Biauah. Sultan Sikandar Lodi made it his capital, but 
liis j)resent Majesty embellished it and thus a matchless 
city has arisen. On the o])positc side of the river is the 
Char Bav;h, a memorial of Biibar.* It was the birth-place 
of the writer of this work, .and the last resting-place of his 
grandfather and liis elder brother. Shaikh Alau’ddin 
Majzub, Rafiiu’ddin Safawe and many other saintly per- 
sonages also rejiose there. 

Ne.ar the city on the banks of the river Jumna is a vil- 
lage called Raiicloh. a much frequented place of Hindu 
worshi]). 

Fah'hpur was a village formerly one of the depen- 
dencies of Biduah, and then called Sikri, situated twelve 
has distant from Agra. After the accession of his M.njesty, 
it rose to be a city of the fir.st importance. A masonrj' fort 
was erected and two elephants carved in stone at its gate 
inspire astonishment. Several noble buildings also rose to 
completion and although the royal palace and the residences 
of many of the nobility arc upon the summit of the hill, 
the ])lains likewise arc studded with numerous mansions 
and gardens. " By the command of his Majesty a mosque, 
a college and .a religions hou.se were also built upon the hill, 
the like of which few travellers can name. In the neigh- 
bourhood is a tank, twelve kos in circumference and on its 
embankment his Majesty constructed a spacious court3*ard, 
a iniadr, and a place for the game of Chaugdn; elephant 
fights were also exhibited. In the vicinit3'^ is a quarr3>^ of 
I’ed stone whence columns and slabs of aity dimensions can 
be excavated. In these two cities under his Majest3’’s 
patronage carpets and fine stuffs are woven and numerous 
liandicraftsmen have full occupation. Bidnah in^ former 

* Tlie old ARrn of the I.ocli dynasty lay on the left bank of the river 
where traces of its foundations still exist. The modern city is on the right 
hank and is the work of Akhar. The fort was built in A.D. 1566. Baljar’s 
garden Inter called Hasht liiUisht, or NarafsIiSn Gardens, now called the 
KHm BDgh. 
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times was a large cit3\ It possesses a fort containing many 
buildings and cellars, and people at the present da}’- still 
find tliei*ein Aveapons of war and copper utensils. There is 
also a lofty tower. Fine mangoes grow here, some of them 
more than two pounds in weight. Sugar of extreme white- 
ness is also manufactured. Here too is a well, with the 
water of which mixed with white sugar, they make cakes 
weighing two pounds more or less which thej' call kan- 
daurah (with no other water will the}' solidif}’) and these 
are taken to the most distant parts as a rarity. Indigo of 
finest quality is here to be obtained, selling at ten to twelve 
rupees per man weight. Excellent hiniia {Laiasonia iner- 
mis) is also to be found, and here are the tombs of many 
eminent personages. 

Todah Bhim is a place at a distance of three kos, from 
which is a pit full of water, the depth of which none has 
sounded. Mines of copper and turquoise are said to exist, 
hut the expense of working them exceeds their income. 

Mathnra (Muttra) is a city on the banks of the Jnmna : 
it contains some fine temples, and is one of the most famous 
of Hindu shrines. Kdlpi is a town on the banks of the 
Jiimna. It is tlie resting-place of many saintly personages. 
Excellent sugarcandy is here manufactured. In the time 
of the Sharqi princes, it was tributary to Delhi. When 
Qadir Khan affecting the airs of sovereignty proclaimed his 
independence, Sultan Hoshang marched from Malwah and 
haAung chastised him, reinstated him in the government. 
Sultan Muhmud of the Sharqi dynasty, however, seized it 
in turn from Nasir Khan, the son of Qadir Khan. 

Kananj Avas in ancient times the capital of Hindustan. 

Gwalior is a famous fortress and an elephant canned in 
stone at its gate fills the beholder AAuth astonishment. It 
contains some stately edifices of its former rulers. Its 
climate is good. It has always been noted for its exquisite 
singers* and loA^ely Avomen : here is an iron mine. 

Ahvar (Uhvar) produces glass and Avoollen carpets. 

Eairdi possesses a copper mine, so profitable that from 
a man weight of ore, they obtain 35 sers of metal. A sih^er 
mine is also said to exist but it does not pay to AA'ork it. [A 
dependency of Namol, but now in Jaipur.] 

Near the hill of Ndrnol is a Avell at Avhich the Hindus 
Avorship and when the tiihi of Amaivas falls on a Friday, 

® Accordiujr to tlie 5. ii7 ]\f. the famous Tansen "was one of these. See 
A^ol. 1, pp. 611 of the Ain. 
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it overflows at sunrise and water can be drawn without the 
aid of a rope. 

At Siiighanah, Udaipur' and Kotputli are mines of 
copper. Ill the town of Kdmri are many cold and hot 
springs. 

The Suhah contains thirteen Sarkars, two hundred and 
three Parganahs (fiscal subdivisions). The measured lands 
are ~2 krors, 78 lahhSj 62,189 highas, 18 bis-was. The 
revenue is 54 krors, 62 lakhs, 60,304 davis. (Rs. 
13,656,257-9-6). Of this, 1 kror, 21 lakhs, 5,703j^ dams 
(Rs. 302,642-9)are Suyurghal. The provincial force con- 
sists of 50,681 cavalry-, 577,570 Infantry and 221 
elephants. 

Sarkar of Agra. 


Containing 33 Mahals, 91,007,324 Bighas. Revenue 
191,819,265, Dams in iiionei’. Suyiir^tdl 14,566^818 
Dams. Castes various. CavalrA* 15,560. Infantrj^ 100,800. 



Bighas 

Biswas 

Revenue 

D. 

Suyur- 
ghal D. 

Cavalry 

Infantry 

Elephants I 

Castes 

Agra with suburban 
district 

891,990-5 

44,956,458 

8,824.454 

3000 

1,5000 


Gaur,* Jat, 

Btiiwan, has brick 
fort on the Jainna 

284,106 

10,739,325 

151,362 

2000 

1,5000 


Lodh, &c. 
Chauhan, 

O’l near 

Dig.] 

153,377-9 

5,509,477 

81,542 

1000 

1000 


Bhadauriya, 

Brahman 

Rajput, 

Oudehi, (Elliot Odhi) 

274,067 

2,884,365 

78,165 

20 

500 


Brahman 

Rajput, 

Ud [Udai] .. 

203,505 

1,003,848 

36,870 

100 

500 


Brahman, 

&c. 

Shaikhzadah 

Bijwarah has a 



1500 




stone fort 

663,236 


... 

5000 

... 

... 

*®itoah with subur- 
ban dist. has a 








stone fort 

235.442 

7,110,104 

562,205 

50 

100 


.Ahir, Jat 

Hfiri 

276.964 


57,414 

300 

7000 

• •• 

Rajput, Pan- 

Bhosdwar 

303,509 


255,460 

50 

1500 


war 

Rajput of 

Banawar [?Bhandor] 

12,880 

; 

155,360 1 

... 

80 

400 

... 

various 

castes 

Bargujar 


®A Snrajbansi tribe of Rajputs. Lodb, a widelj-_ spread tribe, chieflr 
iisliemien. Bhadaimya is a branch of the Chauhan Rajputs. For Otidehi I 
suggest Uchcn and for Bhaskar either Pahcsar or Bisavar. [J. S.] 

25 
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Sarkdr of Agra — (con Id.) 



Bighas. 

Biswas 

Revenue 

D. 

Toclah Bhim 

264,103-11 

3,737,075 

Bhaskar 

43,009 

1 2,891,100 

Jalesar, has a brick 



fort 

904,733 

6,835,400 

Chandwar,' has a 
brick fort on the 
Jumna 

407,652 

11,442,250 

Chausath [Chau- 

mnha] 

974,34 

4,182,048 

Kllanwah 

5,334 

2 912,495 

pholpur, has a brick 
fort on the Cham- 
bal 

284,087 

9.729.311 

Rapri, has ,a brick 
fort 

1 

477,201-11 

13,508.035 

, • 1 

Rajhohar [ ?Raja- 



khcra] 

318 285 

1,694,208 

Songar Songri 

90.599 

985,700 

Falchpur, has a 



stone fort 

202,723-17 

8,494,005 

Kotumbar .. 

90,760 

745,951 

Mahawan, has a 
brick fort 

290,703 

6,784,780 

Mathura, do. ., 

37.347 

1,155,807 

Mnholi 

66,690 

1,501,246 

Mangotlah [Mang- 
tai] 

74 974 

1,148.076 

Mnndawar .. 

10 190 

132500 

Wazirpur 

71.328 

2,009 255 

'Hindaun 

482.930 

9,049,831 

Hatkant, has a brick 



fort 

606.991-12 

6,693,807 

Hilak 

137,421 

2,789,494 


Suyur- 
ghrd D. 

Cavalry 

'B 

a 

5 

t/i 

p 

5 

a 

V 

W 

Castes 

13,361 

H 


••• 

Rajput, 

Thatthar* 

16,325 

1 


••• 

Rajput, 

Brrihtiian, 

Ahir 

412,080 

400 

5000 


Ghclot, Suraj 
Bunkrah 

60,342 

200 

7000 

••• 

Chauhau 

674,315 

50 

1000 


Rfijput, 
Brrdinian, 
Jat, Ahir 

222,628 

30 

4000 


Rajput, Jat 

255,747 

200 

4000 

••• 

Sikanvar’ 

173,407 




Chauhan, 
descen- 
dants of 
Rawat- 
Bahnn 

48,023 



• • • 

R.ajnul 

7,822 


500 


Rfijput, 

Chauhan 

597,346 

600 

4000 

... 

Slin’khzndah, 

Chishti, 

Rajput, 

Sankarwfil 

... 

H 


... 

Rajput, Jat 

284.787 



... 

Sayyid, 

Brfihnian 

69,770 

••• 

• •• 

■ •a 

... 


30 

500 

... 

Rfijput, &c. 

79,355 

20 



Do. 


150 



Chauhan 

9,255 

20 

300 

• •• 

Rfijput 

301,980 

100 


... 

Rfijput, 

Brfihnian, 

Jat 

43,231 

2000 


... 

Chauhan, 

Bhadauriya 

30,531 

20 



Rfijput of 
various 
castes. 


' Gujars converted to Islam. Elliot, I, 101. 
* Sikarwar, a branch of the Bargujar Rajputs, 
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MAHALS OF KALPI AND KANAUJ 

Sar^ar of Kdlpi. 

Containing 16 Mahals, 300,023 Bighas, 9 Biswas, 
Revenue, 49,356,732 Dams in money. Suyurp;hdl 278,290| 
Dams. Castes various. Cavalry 1,540. Elephants 30. 
Infantr3'^ 34,000. 



Bighas 

Biswas 

Revenue 

D. 

SuyuT- 
ghal D. 

Cavalry 

Infantry 

cn 

4-i 

S 

C3 

S 

Castes 

U'lai [ ? Urai] 

95 677-18 

1 297.379 

72 213 

20 

500 


Rajput 

Bilaspnr 

126 888-14 3.714.547 

13110 

100 50 000 

... 

Kachhwah 

Bhudekh 

72 930-14 1 260.199 

. 3414 

SO 

2000 

• •• 


Derapur 


1,760 750 


50 

2000 

• 

Shaikhzadah 

Deokali [ ?Churki] 

io:).652 

1 466,985 

BlrODl 

200 

2000 

10 ' Brahman 

Rath, has a brick fort 


9.270,894 270,894 

1 

70 

3000 

9 Afghan, Tur- 
1 koman 

Raepiir 

43,166-8 


... 


500 

10 Rajput, 

Suganpnr [ ?Jagmanp] 

• •• 


58 664 

60 

1000 

...iRajput, Bais 

Shahpur 

Kalpi, with suburban 

• •• 

8.848,420 245,747 

300 

3000 

6 

Chauliaii, 

Malikzadali 

district 

• ts 


4000 

5000 

10 

Various 

Kanar [ ? Karmar] 


4.943,096 


100 

2000 

1 

Sengar* 

Chandaut 

Idiandelah, (Elliot 

... 


27,121 

50 

4000 

... 

Parihar 

Rhurela) 


871,733 


mm 

■WiIil 


Rajput 

Muharamadabad 


1,617,257 

4.260i 

50 

1000 

... 

Rajput _ 
Kumbi 

Hamirpur 

404,797-6 

4,803,828 

182,245 



... 

Kunibi 


Sarkdr of Kanwiij. 

Containing 30 Mahals, Bighas, 16 Biswas. 

Revenue 52,584,624 Dams. Siiyurghdl, 1,184,655 Dams. 
Castes various. Cavalr 3 ^ 3,765. Infantry 78,350. 



Bighas 

Biswas 

Revenue 

D. 

Bujuir- 
ghal D. 

h 

5 

Infantry 

CO 

4-* 

r: 

a 

a 

s 

Castes 

Bhongaon, has a fort 
and near it a tank 
called Somnat full of 
water extremely sweet 

337,105 

4.577.010 

53 316 




Chauhan 

Bhojpur 

150,974-13 3,446737 

104 705 

150 

1 


Eharwar 

Talgraon 

74,100-10 

3,387,076 

128,558 

20 


• •• 

Rajput, 







Mussalman 


* Sengay. a branch of the Agnibansi Rajputs. 
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AlN-I-AKBAHi 


Sarkqr of Kanauj— {Could.) 



Bighas 

Biswas 

Revenue 

D. 

Suyur- 
ghal D. 

Cavalry 

Infantry 

Elephants | 

Castes 

ISitliur 

1 75, 0.12-11 

2.921.389 





Chandel 

Bilbnur 

63,778-14 

2 828 347 

216,741 

20 

BTSk 


Rajput 

Rajput, 

Chauhan 

Patirdi 

158,634-14 


45,656 

100 

2000 

... 

Pali Alipur 

SS.418-11 

1,153.682 

8,060 

m 


aaa 

Rajput 

Pali Nakhat [ PAgatli] 

49.261-18 

566.997 

2,497 




Sengar 

Barnah 

34,736-14 


• •• 

1 

H 

••• 

Rajput of • 
various 
castes 

Buru 

8,739-14 


• •• 

10 

300 

... 

Chauhan 

Pliapund 

111.546 

5,4.'52 391 

19,813 

300 

2000 

... 

Sengar 

Cliliabrumau 

76,318-7 

1,522,028 

22,128 

20 


... 

Rajput, 

Chauhan 

Deolia 

11,950-12 

483,171 

79,045 



... 

Chauhnn 
Bais, Dha- 
kar\ 

Saket 

132,955-9 

3 230.752 

158,310 

100 

3000 

... 

Chauhan 

Sonj [=Sonklt] 

64,070-6 

78,574-9 

1,200,000 

200 

3000 

... 

Dlnikar 

Salifiwar 

252245 

21,969 




Gfinruah' 

Sheoli 

12 523 

623 473 




... 

Rajput . 

Sakatpur 

22,561 

623 441 


300 

4000 

... 

Rajput, Bais 
Rajput 

Sakruon 

19.817-10 


2,253 



... 

Sahur 

25,195-8 

846,553 

1,640 



... 

Chauhan, 

Saurikli 


465,328 

7,138 



- 

Chauhan, 

Dliakar 

Sikandrapur Udliu 

4,964.14 

276,9185 

22,624 



... 

Gauruah, 

Brahman 

Saror [Barour] 

20,121-16 

447,563 

2,0445 



... 

Chauhrm, 

Sengar 

Sikandarpur Alreji 
Shanisabad, has a fort 

36,084-17 

269,622 

6,511 

5 


... 

Rajput 

on the Ganges 
Kananj, with suburb, 
dist. lias n brick fort : 
one of the great capi- 

718,577-7 

7,138,452 

19,603 




Rathor 

lals of Hindustan .. 

126,255-12 

2,470,743 

222,036 




Shaikhzadah, 

Farmuli, 

Afghan, 

Chauhan 

ICainpil 

139,803-6 

1.631,586 

30,370 



• 

Rajput, 

Chauhan, 

Panwar 

Knraoli 

40.445-6 

1 409.988 





Rajput 

Malkusah 

30.229-14 

1,500,000 

... 

300 


... 

Rajput, Ghe- 
lot 

Nanrnnan’ 

3,329-5 

136,921 

• •• 

200 


... 

Rajput, 

Brrditnan 


’ DhSkar, a Rajput tribe scattered over Agra, ^lathura, Etawa and 
Roiiilkliand. Elliot, 1. 78. 

* Caiiniati,' an inferior clan of Rnjpnis often confounded \vitli Gaiirrdiari^ 
but quite distinct. Elliot, I. 115. 
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Conlainiim *21 Mahals, *2,401,730 Bighas. Revenue 
54,99*2,9^10 Dams in money, Suyurghal 2,094,840' Dnnw. 
Castes various. Cavalry 4,035. Infantiy 78,950. 


Alraiili 

Aktwir.Mbriil 


! ' 1 

Bi.ehas . Revenue j Siiyiir* 

' Biswas ' D. jgh.'il D. 

Cavalrj" 

t' 

A 

Elephants | 

Castes 

320,569 !;,454,459'5400,459 

0 

0 

9500 

1 

... 

Rajput, 

Chauhan, 


j I I 1 Afijluin 

118,380 ' 3, 003,409 23,060.500, 5000 .„i Rfijpnl, Pun 

! ■ : clir* 


Ali.'n-, Il;l^ a briok fovl i 

on the .. 45.764 2, 106, 554, 87,140 20, 400 ...I Jlnsahnan, 

' I Brahman 

iMhasu .. 55 060 2 502,5621 ... 100, 2000 Bargujar 

Bilr.lon .. 111,878 2,131,765* 56,561 50 1000 Afehiin 

! Cliaithun 

I'adil.-ma .. 39.128 624.S25 ... ( 200| 5000 ... Rajput, 

I I Gauruhar 

'I'app.il, has n brid: fori 163,046 1,802.571. 2,571| lOO! 8000 Chauhan 

'rii.'inah P.arula , 

f=rhariha] .. 63.847 112,750 ... , 20! 500 ... Rajput, 

. Baciihal 

Jalnii .. 145,801 2,957,910 86,352 500 6000 ... Rajput, Pun- 

ilir 

Ch.andaus .. .. 42,469 1.749 23S 36,662 100 2000 ... Chauhaii 

Khurjah . .. _ .. 89,726 3,703,020 583,056 200 5000 ... Bargujar 

Dibiiai, liui. a brick 

fort .. .. 48 539 2,169.939 72,869 SO 1000 ... Do. 

Sikanclr.ah Rfio, has a 

brick fort .. 83.480 4.412.331 290,458 400 4000 ... Afghan, 

Punclir 

Soron, has a brick fort 40.656 875.016 16,900 20 400 ... Sayyid, Raj- 

put 

Sidhiipur .. .. 70,567 989, 458' ... , 200 2500 ... Rajput 

! Surki 

Shikantur .. .. 44,830 1,974.827| 50,29l| 250 2000 ... Savyid, 

Shaikh 
i zadah, 

, ' Bargujar 

Kol, has a brick fort .. 548,655 10,412 305 445 45029,050 ...! Chauhan, 

: i Jangharah® 

Gangeri .. 53.545 372,050 31,849 25 200 ... Afghan, 

Rajput 

Marahrah .. 205 537 3 679 582 156 095 200 2000... Chauhan 

Malakpur .. 30,845 1,446,132 2,288 50 400 ... Pundir, 

Cliauhan 

'Nub. has a brick' fort, 

(KUiot, Noh) 139,299 1,311,955' 29,160 100 3000 Rajput, Jat, 

j Afghan 


* Pundir is one of the numerous branches of the Gujar clan. Elliot, I. 19. 
" A turbulent tribe of Rajputs of the Tuar clan in the S. E. Rohilkhand. 
liiHot, r, 141 . 
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AIN-I-AICBARI 


Sarkar of Gwalior. 


Containing 13 Mahals^ 1,146,465 Bighas, 6 Biswas. 
Revenue 29,683,649 Don j 5 in nlone3^ Suywghdl 240,350 
Dams. Castes various. Cavalr 3 ^ 2,490. Infantry 43,000. 




f 

Bighas 

Biswas 

Revenue 

D. 

Luyur- 

ghal.D. 

Cavalry 

Infantry 

Elephants I 

Castes 

Anhon, has a fort 


106 899-14 

2,277.947 


m 


• •• 

Tonwar 

Badrhattah, Do. 

1 

63,914-18 


... 

m 


... 

Do., Raj- 
put 

Brlilnnan 

Cliinaur Do. 


140 140-16 

1,051 341 

35.930 

100 

o 

o 

o 

, ••• 

Jhaloda Qakhoda] 

fort 

32 677-15 


• •• 




Gujar 

Dandroli 

• • 

197,316-11 

1,807.207 

• •• 




Rajput Ton- 

Raepur 

1 

87.797-17 

1,017 721 


40 



w’ar 

Tonwar 

Sirseni [Sirs!] 


94 243 

832 128 

... 

200 


• •• 

Sikarwlil 

SamauH [Silauli] 


46,284-8 

2,001.344 


50 

700 


Bfigri 

Sarbandah, has a brick 
fort 

22.124-17 

267,497 





Sikarwul 

Alapnr, has a 
during Sultan 
uddin’s time it 
called Akhar* 

fort ; 
Ala- 
was 

211,229 

5.123,766 


50 

500 


Brahman 

Gwalior with suburban 
district 

345,657 

1 

12,483.072 


1000 



Rajput, Ton- 

Rliatoli, has a fort .. 

198,270 • 

3,105,815 

6,450 

200 



war 

Jot 


Sarkar of Irij. 

Containing 16 Mahals, 2,202,124 Bighas, 18 Biswas. 
Revenue 37,780,421 Dams in nlone 3 ^ Suywghdl 456,493 
Ddms. Castes various. Cavaliy 6,160. Elephants 190. 
Infantr3J^ 68jj500. 



Bighas 

Biswas 

Revenue 

D. 

Suyur- 
ghrd D. 

Cavalry 

Infantry 

Elephants i 

Castes 

Irij 

Parhar,* has a brick 

625,597 

2,922,436 
in money. 

101,661 


5000 

10 

.1 

fort 

752,791 

257 042-18 

5,237,096 

172,380 

940 

20500 

59 

Rajput 

Bhander 

2,533,449 

100,688 

50 

2000 

5 

Af.srhan, 

Kuyath 

Bijpur [Bijawar] 

30,635 

1,391,097 


3000 

5000 


Tanwar 

Pandor [Pandwaha) .. 

8,951 

464 111 

... 

100 

2000 

5 

Parihur 


* Var. Akliar, Kalislr, Saliur. 
' Probably Pamrari. 
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Dighas 

Biswas 

Revenue 

D. 

Suyur- 
ghtil D. 

c* 

> 

es 

U 

'B 

M 

Elephants I 

Castes 

JImtra, *1 mahals, has 
<1 brick fort 

... 

11,787,904 





Rujpnt 

Ri.ib.~mah', has a fort .. 

12,072 


... 

50 

2000 


Rachhwa- 

Sh.ih7..idnpnr 

21,257 

450.781 


... 

... 


hah 

Rhalolnh S:c. 3 m.nhals, 
has a fort .. 

PHI 


Im 


20 

Gond 

Knjliodnh [ ?Galirauli] 

... 


... 




Kidar 

• •• 


... 



... 

... 

ICniich, has a fort 

iSS,320 


27,712 

50 

2000 

. . . 


Kliakc.e,’ has a fort .. 

89,233 

■ lN&KV»Vt 

7,673 

50 


... 

Kachhwa- 

Kfmti 


Hllll 


20 

1 

5000 110 

hah 

Gond 

Khaernh, [Khiirclnl has 
a brick fort 

222,557 

4,776.357 

46,729 

200 

5000 10 

Kachhwa- 

Maholi 

26,581 

502,102 

... 

100 

O 

o 

o 

o 

o 

hah 

Parihar 


Sarkar of Bayamvdn. ^ 

Containing 27 Mahals, 762,014 Bighas. Revenue 
8,459,296 Dams. Siiyurghal 82,662 Dams. Castes various. 
Cavalry' 1,105. Infantr^v 18,000. 



Bighas 

Biswas 

1 

Revenue 

D. 

1 

Suvur- 
ghiil D. 

1 

Cavalry 

Infantry 

Elephants 

Castes 

Antri, yields excellent 
quality of betel leaf 
from which the reve- 
nue is chiellv derived 

1 

i 

906,140 

1 ' 

! 

1 

i 

10 

1 

100 

... 

Various 

.•Vinw.iri [Amola] 

223,000 



' Entered under 

Marwar 

Atiwan [Araon] 

35,958 

165,165 

54,114 

Ro 

15 

itonearh' 

200 

1... 

Gauruah 

Gond, 

Autelah 

29,444 

32,45.5 

1,257 


100 

1 

! 

Gauruah 

Brahman 

Bayun w.iii 

86,241 

801,273 

20,169 

320 

3000 

••• 

Pundir, Pan- 

Ban War 

17,329 

457,439 

6,558 

20 

300 


1 war 
Brahman, 

Parunchah [Paraich] .. 

89,784 

396,193 

21,541 

20 

500 

1 

... 

Khidma- 

tiyah 

Bundela 


* RiSbaiiah = ? Rcbai of map. 

’ Kedpur. 

“ Klinnkcs. Khakesli. Ganges. Khakscn, 
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AIN-I-AICBARI 


Sarkar of Bayanwm — {contd.) 


1 

i 

1 

Bighas 

Biswas 

Revenue 

D. 

Suynr- 
gluil D. 

c* 

> 

6 

Infantry 

1 

« 

a 

V 

S 

Castes 

Badnun [Bardiin] 

• •• 

275,000 


10 



Bundela 

Bhasandd - 

• •• 

169,040 

... 

■E 



Paiiwar 

Chinaur, has a fort .. 

50,973 

548,631 


10 



Ahir, Brah- 
man 

Jarhali 

19,865 

144,035 

• •• 

n 



Panwar 

Jagtan [?=Jigna] 
Dahailah,* here a large 

... 

128,680 


... 


... 

Various 

lake, full of water- 








lilies 

j 

18,127 

17,306 

• •• 




Brahmrm, 

Gujar 

Ruchadah [Ruchera] .. 

94,223 

472,839 

15,702 

1 

m 

... 

Rfiyath, 

BTahraan 

Ratangarh, has a fort 

70,523 

855,995 






Roherah 

Sohandi, has a brick 

2 309 

1,017,682 

... 

50 

mi 

• •• 

Gnjar 

fort [? Snchendi] .. 

81,655 

896,959 




• •• 

Panwar 

Kanaulah [Karaia] 

11,764 

364,968 


10 

■Ui}*! 

• •• 

Gujar, Jat 

Karharah 

Kaheod,+ has a fort in 





••• 

• •• 

Mentioned 

under 

Katan- 

garli 

the mountains 

27,290 

196,804 




• •• 

Brahman 

Khaudha 

17,403 

162,661 

3,036 

• •• 


• •• 

Ahir, Jat 

Rhand Bajrah the 




Bundela, 

Jat 

greater 

33,782 

138,934 

... 

25 


• •• 

Do. the lesser 

1,602 


** 

HD 

200 

, 

Jilma, Gujar 

Kherihiit 

Kajharah, has a stone 

24,318 

112,079 

... 


SOO 

• •• 

Do. 

fort on a hill 

17,269 

82,291 


5 



Gujar 

Radwahah 

7,169 

43,296 


. 50 



Ahir 

Man, has a fort 

59,070 

850,429 

5,189 




Ahir 


^ Dahailah [I«d. Atlas. 51 5.E.], 16 m. due east of Nanvar, on the way 
to Antei, has a very large lake. It was 2 miles to the west of this place, 
according to T. that Abul Fazl lost his life in the ambuscade set for him by 
the Bundela Chief Bir Sing. Dabra in the maps 13 miles south of Antfi 
and 42 m. n. of Jhansi, has no lake, and cannot be this mahal. 
t Prob. Kamod of map. 
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Sarhar of Narwar. 


Containing 5 Mahals, 394,353 Bighas. Revenue 
4,233, 322 Dams. Suyurghal 95,994 Dams. Castes, Raj- 
put Tonwar. Cavalry, 500. Iiifantr}^ 20,000. 


Bighas 

Biswas 


Revenue 

D. 


Snjnir- 
ghhl D. 


& 


o 


Baroi, has a fort; some 
of the villages near | 
the Salclii arc of 
great productive 
value 

Bauli (?Paori), has a 
fort on the Saklfi .. 

Seopuri, has a stone 
fort 

Kolfiras has 2 forts, one 
near the village of ' 
Banva. There is a ' 
small hill with a 
waterfall. It is a , 

place of Hindu wor- 
ship 

- Xarwar with suburb, 
dist. has a stone fort. 
In certain parts of 
tlm fort are ancient 
Hindn temples of 
stone .. .. i 


SS,0S5 

242,456 

24,975 


133,10 


25,522 


633,700 

141,915 

1,250,000 


I 764,830 
I 433,025 



14,332 


81,312 



i 

I 






.'iarkdr of Mandrdcl. 


Containing 14 Mahals. 65,642 Bighas. Revenue 
3,738,084 Dams. Castes Rajput, Jadon. Cavalr}’ 4,000. 
Infantr}' 5,000. 



lighns 

3iswas 

Revenue 

D. 


Bighas 

Biswas 

Revenue 

D. 

I'ntgar, has a stone 

7,674 

493,978 

Dungri 

902 

54,126 

fort on a hill and 

6,413 

359,706 

Ratanbalrdiar 

1,215 

82 093 

below it flows the 

6,366 

324,091 

Samarthalah 

9.160 

jK Jjl 

river Chambal 

4,332 

261,746 

Kamnkherah 

1,938 

itg 

Bijaipur 

.. 

... 

Kliamun 

820 


Balfioli 

769 

38,493 

Kahtoni 

1,925 

51,944 

Bakhar (=^Innrikhnr) .. 



Mandrael, has a fort 



Bagrond 



on r. hill and the 



Thakw.ar {=Jakoda) 



river Chambal on the 



D.aiig ^Inkhori 

7,812 

493,978 

north 

15,745 

697,794 


*Var. 1310 and 764,330 for the area and revenue, 
26 
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I 

Sarkar of Ahvar. 

Containing 43 Mahals, 16,62,012 Bighas. Revenue 
39,832,204 Dams. . Siiytirghal 699,212 Dorns. Cavalry 
6,504. Infantry 42,020. 



Bighas 

Biswas 

Revenue 

D. 

" ! 

Suyur- 
[jhal D. 

1 

1 

.B 

u 

A 

M 

ft* 

a 

V 

w 

Castes 

^Iwar, has a stone fort 
on a hill ... 

85,084 

2,679,820 

350 056 

10 

1,500 


EChanzadah of 

Anthlah Bhabru 

24,956 

850,731 

- 

, 

20 

. 500 


Mewat, des- 
cendants of 
Bahadur 
Khan 

Kachhwahah 

Umran 

39,762 

642,153 

1,043 

20 


H 

Baqgal 

Ismailpur 

28,988 

503,840 

2,266 

40 


... 

Khanzadah of 

Bairat, has a stone fort 
(Parat, p. 103) 

23,522 

119,015 

7,201,791 

1,796 

50 

1,000 


Mewat 

Baqgdl 

Bihrozpur 

2,621,958 

9.317 

350 



Khanzadah of 

Bahadurpur 

60,451 

1,950,000 

678,733 


500 

LVijlM 


Mewat 

Bharkol 

74,281 


50 

■ITilijl 


Do. Do. 

Balhar (?Bairohar) 

58,654 

443,612 


40 

III 


Do. Do. 
Bargujar, 
Rajput 
Mewat 

Barodah Fateh Khan .. 

16,074 

201,059 

1,059 

30 

bh 


Panaiu 

28,726 

195,680 

5 

m 


Khanzadah o 
Khanzadah 

Baroda [Bagar] Meo .. 

13,062 

158,045 

619 

50 

Mi 


and Meo. 
Do. 

Bhudah Thai .. 

80,606 

146,000 


5 

50 



Bhiwai 

14,918 

122,088 


5 

50 


Various 

Basanah (=Basw’a) 

20,789 

100,356 


5 



Do. 

Bajherah 

2,663 

104,890 

... 

10 



Khanzadah 

Balhcri (Balhattah) 

6,565 

188,507 


30 

1 

500 


and Meo. 
Bargujar 

Jalalpur 

46,840 

893,599 

10,665 

r-r 

1 


Khanzadah 

Hasanpur Badohar 

20,353 

947,871 

1 3,020 


300 


and Meo. 
Do. 

Hasanpur Kori, (Gori) 

47,740 

1,259,659 

i 

1 ... 


300 


Do. 

Hajipur, has a stone 
fort 

26,489 

456,779 

3,120 


1,000 


Chauhan 

Deoli Sajari 

83,188 

1,600,000 

695,262 

• • • 


1,000 


Bargujar 

D.adekar 

27,051 

7,312 

150 

1,000 


^leo. 


’ Mentioned in Elliot as in ancient times a well-known lawless plundering 
race, driven out of the Etawah tract by the Senghers and Chauhans. .\ccord- 
ing to Sherring (III, 90) they are on indigenous tribe converted to Islam, 
but retaining a good many Hindu tustoms ; pow .nn agricultural people 
divided into 12 clans, 






Al\vau ^iahals 


^arkilr of Akvar — {couid.) 




\ 







Aiglias 

niswas 

; Iscvcnuc 
' D. 

Snyur- 
ghnl D. 

ra 

> 

t' 

w 

c 

a 

li 

c< 

U 1 

Caste: 



I 


U 

M 

W! 


Dliar.a 

12,338 

512,613 

5,015 

100 

508 

•••) 

IChnnzadali 

Urnh 







and Meo. 

6,030 

1 229,741 

3,744 

10 

100 

••• 

AIco. 

Sal:li.*ni 

18,790 

1 804,262 

• •• 

100 

700 

• • • 

Cliauliun 

Klmliari Uana 

2,20S 

; 4,359,272 

06,919 

900 

5,000 


Kli.anzadali 


1 

1 


1 

' 1 

of Jlewfil, 
A’tna and 




Khvlolini 

Kol [=-.Gi>l] niiorir .. 

Kivarnh 

Kliirali 

Olifil Sudan (ur Scmi) 
lias a furl 

Kolir.nia I --Gluisraital 
Maiulawar, lias a lirick 
fort 

Maiijinir 

Mubrirakinir IMarahinir] 
Moiikoii'i [Man};war| .. 
Manilaiiar 

Naii>*aoii (Noi\>;oii,t;) .. 

NrdiarKarh 

llar.Mili 

llarjiiir 

Hars'inri 


5S,27G ‘1,-I59.0JS 14, OSS 125 

33,956 i 627,100 ... ' 30 

307 ■ 600,000 ... ;ioo 

26,746 '.465,640 23,150 |l00 


16,494 

.3.57,110. 

• •• 

• •• 

3,565 

1 166,666 


300 

100,322 

1,889,097' 

5,60s 

laOO 

44,140 

639,858 

12.022 

300 

18,636 

514,193 

••• 

50 

38,112 

475,260 

••• 

! 100 

17,800 

27,051 . 

••• 

4 

23,771 

2,056,512 1 

34,296; 

70 

35,4.52 

604,194 


20 

11,800 

227,096 


10 

16,944 

686,605 


20 

4,025 

208,281 ! 

i 

3’,2.55 1 

40 


20 


Duar 

(obscure 

text) 

AIco 

Rujput 

Minii 

Sayyid, Gu- 
jar 


... Jlfihat ( ?) 

.. Cliauhuii 
.. Abbasi 
.. Ivliunzudah 
Do. 

.. Cliauhnn 
.. IChrinzTidah 
Do. 

.. Meo 
.. Jal 
.. AIcu 


Sarkilr of Tijiirali. 

Contiiiniiij' 18 Mahals. 740,001 Bighahs. o-J- Biswas. 
Revenue 17,700,<1(,)0 Ddots. .Siiyurghdl 701 ,7614-. Cavahy 
!1,2‘27. Tiiftintiy 0,(i50. 


liidri, lias fort on a 
■ hill 

Tjinali flVliairal 


lliKlias 

Uiswas 

134,150 

33,926 


■ Kevcime Suyur- u' 
D. Khrd D. "p 

' 

u 

I ! 

,1,995,216 26,096 400 

i 428,347 i 22,796 45 



Castes 


ICliunzadah 
of Mewat 
Kliunzadah, 
Tlialhar 
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Sarkilr of Tijurah — (contd.) 



liighas 

I 

i Revenue 

! 

iSuviir* j j:* 

I 

t- 

w* 

Castes 


lliswas 

1). 

■ghfil D.l ••= 






. 


I 

-i 

i 

fnira Uniri 

8,107 

307,0.17 

10 

100 

n 

1 

• • • ' 

Thathar, 

Mrt> 

Itisfii 

.15,703 

215,800 

: .5,354 . 10 

200 

i ’ 

KIi.5ji7.'idah, 

M«o 

Piir 

I’iiiniiKwatt, lia*. a sUiiil- 

2,47G 

. 540,645 

1,5.59 : 10 

; 200 j 

1 ! 

•••: 

Tlialhai 

iorl 

DIinsohr.M, lins stuiiL- 

7.5,148 

1,329..1.50 

34.312 i 20 

1 300 1 

i ‘ 

Me.. 

fort 

57.778 

;1.416.71.5 

1 25,471 j 30 

1 400 


Do. 

•rijarah, has a fori .. 
Jhimr.'iwal, has a stone 

131.<JG0 

3,603,596 

;204,419 i.500 

1 2,000 


Do. 

fori on a hill 

22.6.12-11 

. 49G,202J 

31.2S;iV 50 

1 300 

.A. 

Do. 

Khaupur .. .. ! 

9,89.1 

: 195,620 

... 1 20 

1 ISO ' 


Do, 

Sakras 

12,106 

460.088 

i .50,411 • 14 

[ 1.50 


Do. 

Santh.adari 

Firozpnr, silualed on 

7,712-11 

406.811 

267,470 1200 


Do. 

the skirt of n hill in 



i 




which there is an 
ever-flowinj; fountain 
with an image of 



! 

• i 


! 

i 


Mahadco set up ; a 







Hindu Shrine 

64,1.50 

3,042,612 ’ 

69,014 i 601 

1,000 

»••• 

Do, 

I’alehpur Mungarla .. 
Kotlah, has a brick fort 
on n hill on which 
there is a rcscr\’oir *1 

43,700 

,1,1.15.140 

! 

12,955 1 10 ! 

200 


Do. 

Aw in drcuwlcrcjtcc 

7l,2C5 1 

\l,5S2,m 

7.0 17 .70; 

700 , 

1 • • ' 

1 

KhiiHA'ithh, 

Gujar 

Karherah, (Ghascrah, 







ISlliol) 

Kliora ka Thaii.ah. So 
in MvSS., hut Rlliol 

9,7.15 

j 330,076 

1 ... ; 10 ! 

1 

200 !, 


Meo 

Khawa) 

7,915 j 

168,719 

... 1 10 
3,572 ! 100 

250 '. 


Do. 

Kaginaii [Noganwa] .. 

7,216-19; 

' 

377,257 

1.50 ^ 

1 

Do. 


Sarhar of Ndruol. 

Containing IG MaJtals. •2,080,04(5 Bighas. Revenue 
50,046,703 Dams. Suyurghal 775,103 Dams. Castes 
various. Cavaliy 7,520. Infantiy 37,220. 


■HI 



Suyur- 
ghrd D. 

Cavalry 

t' 

C3 

G 

M 

tf 

5 

Castes 

Barh 

146,754 

2,060,662 


100 

: 

1 

1,000 


Chauhan, 
Rajput, 
Musahnaii, 
Khnnd.ar. 
(Fni-. Ke- 
dar) . 
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Babai, has a stone fort 
and a Coppermine ; 
hills adjacent 
Barodah [Bahora] Bfuia 
Chalkalianah .. 


Jliojeun [Jliajlai], has a 
stone fort on the 
skirt of a hill 

Singhanah Udaipur, has 
a Coppermine and 
mint for copper coin- 
age 

Kanodali, in tlie village 
of Zerpur in this Par- 
ganah, a large Hindu 
temple 


Kotputli, has a stone 
fort and in the village 
of Bhaudharah is a 
copper mine in work- 
ing 

Kauori [?Kanti), has 3 
forts in tliree villages 
Khandela 


lUiodana [or Koiiodana] 
Lapoti [=Pataudi] 
Villages at the foot of 
tire mountain where 
is a copper mine. In 
that of Raepore is a 
copper mine and a 
mint and the stream 
tliere is polluted by 
it •• 

Hamol, has a stone fort 
Narhar [rNarera] do. .. 


BighaS 

Biswas 


78.426 

47,266 

517,540 


Revenue 

D. 


920,170 

592,995 

7,744,027 


I 


95,331 i 2,329,069 


jl 1,881,629 
in money, 


10,723 i 4,356,189 


170,674 I 4,266,837] 

150,297 I 2,721,126] 
! 1,300,000] 
inmouey, 

IS 493 808,109] 

88,281 1,512,470 


Suyur- 
ghal D. 


56,164 


3,351 


91,577 


29,425 


I 




400 3,000 
300 2,000 
200, 5,000 


|2000 3,000 


Castes 


400, 1,000 


Pariliar. 
Chanhan. 
Jat of the 
Sang^'an 
clan. 


Kiyam- 

]^iani.’ 


Tonwar, 

Parihar. 


1000 4,000 L.j Rajput, Mu- 
' ' ; stdman, 

I ' Halu. [Jat] 


700| 4,000 [...] Tonwar Raj- 


100015,000 

200 ] 2,000 .. 


20! 700 '. 
16,000 I lOO! 500 '. 


put, Gond. 

Tonwar. 

Rajput, 

Kachliwa- 

hah. 

Jat. 

Clianhau. 


I 


176,650 

274,3501 ... j 

100 

214,218 

1 5,913,228] 549,161 

500 

356,293 

4,262,837] 29,405 ' 

500 


2,000 L . 
2 000 '... 
2,000 '... 


Narban. 

[Chaulian] 

Ahir. 

Riam Rhiini, 
Mghan, 
Hakar.(?) 


* Called Raiiu Rhfini bj- Elliot and Sherriiig. They are Chauhuns con- 
verted to Islam. Their ancestors fought against Baber in I52S. 
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Svt'l^ar of Sahar. 

Coutaiuiiig 7 Mahals. 763,474 Bighas. Revenue 
-5,917,569 Dams. Suyurghdl 109,447 Dams. Castes various. 
Cavalrv 265. lufautrv 1,000. 


1 

1 

i 

1 

BvgUas 

Biswas 

■ 

IS ' 

’S' . i 

a 

tnfaulry 

aft 

C2 

Castes 

Pahari 

106,422 

1,228,999 

26.045 

20 

700 


Meo, Tliatliar 

Bandhauli 

25,9S0 

441,840 

6,840 

10 

300 

... 

Jat &c. 

Sahar, has a fort 

3S5,S9S 

2,4S9.S16 

21,678 

- 

200 

7,000 


Baclilial, 
Gujar, Jat, 
Rachhwa- 
hah. 

Kaiiiali 

80,500 

505,724 

1,229 

10 



Meo, Jat 
Ahir 

Koh ilujaliid [Q. K.ho] 

23,769 

170,365 


4 



Meo, Jat, 

Nunlierali 

50,816 . 

618,115 

17,5*15 


... 

••• 

Ahir, Jat, 
Meo 

XfodaT •« 

78,500 

1 

462,710 

33,140 

10 

200 

••• 

Jat &c. 


THE SURAH OF MaLWA. 

It is situated iu the second climate. Its length from 
the extreme point of Garha {Maudla) to Bdns^varah is 245 
kos. Its bi-eadth from Chandeii to Naudarbar is 230 hos. 
To the east lies Bdndhuii [Rewa] ; to the north Narioar; 
to the south BagJdmh; to the west Gujarat and Ajmer. 
There are mountains to the south. Its principal rivers are 
the Narhadah, the Siprd, the Kali Sind, the Bctwa, and 
the Godi.’^' At eveiy two or three kos clear and linij)id 
streams are met on whose banks the willow grows wild,, and 
the hj’acinth and fragrant flowers of niaiy hues, amid the 
abundant shade of ti-ees. Lakes and gi-eeii meads are fre- 
quent and stately palaces and fair countiy homes breathe 
tales of fairiland. The climate is so temperate that in 
winter there is little need of warm clothing, nor in sunima* 
of the cooling properties of saltpetre. The elevation of this 
province is somewhat above that of other areas of the 
conntiy and every part of it is cultivable. Both harvests 


* The God! is a tributary of the Nannada. 
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are excellent, and especial!}* wheat, 'popp}’-, sugarcane, 
mangoes, melons and grapes. In Hasilpur the vine bears 
twice in the 5 ''ear, and betel leaves are of fine ql^alit 3 ^ Cloth 
of the best texture is here woven. High and low give opium 
to their children up to the age of three 5 ’’ears. The peasants 
and even grain dealers are never without arms. Ujjain is a 
large cit}’’ on the banks of the.Sipra. It is regarded as a 
place of great sanctit}^ and wonderful to relate, at times the 
river flows in waves of milk. The people prepare vessels 
and make use of it, and such an occurrence brings good 
fortune to the reigning monarch. . 

In the 43rd 5 ’’ear of the Dmne Era when the writer of 
this work was proceeding to the Deccan b}’- command of his 
Majest}*, a week before his arrival at Ujjain, on the 16th of 
the Dirfne month of Fanaardin (March) four gharis of the 
night having elapsed, this flow occurred, and all condi- 
tions of people, Musalman and Hindu alike talked of it.® 

In the neighbourhood are 360 places of religious wor- 
ship for Brahmans and other Hindus. Close to this cit}!- is 
a place called Kaliyadah, an extremety agreeable residence 
where there is a reservoir continuall}’- overflowing j^et ever 
full. Around it are some gracefitl summer dwellings, the 
monuments of a past age. 

Garhaf is a separate State, abounding with forests in 
which are numerous wild elephants. The cultivators pa}* 
the revenue in mohurs and elephants. Its produce is suffi- 
cient to supply fully both Gujarat and the Deccan. 

Chanderi was one of the largest of ancient cities and 
jDossesses a stone fort. It contains 14,000 stone houses, 
384 markets, 360 spacious caravanserais and 12,000 
mosques. 

Tiimun is a village on the river Betba (Betwa) in which 
mermen are seen. There is also a large temple in which 
if a drum is beaten, no sound is heard withoiit. 

In the Sarkar of Bijagarh there are herds of wild 


* .\notlier reading adopted by Gladwin is "partook of it.” Gladwin while 
rejecting this fable, suggests a sudden impregnation of tlie river with chalk. 

f It was the ancient capital of the Gond Dynastj’ of Garha Mandla and 
its ruined keep known as the Hladan Mahal still crowns the granite range 
along the foot of which the town stretches for about 2 miles. 
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elephants.. Maudu is a large cit}^ ; the circumference of its 
fort is 12 kos, and in it there is an. octagonal tower. For 
some period it was the seat of government and statelji- 
edifices still recall their ancient lords. Here are the. tombs 
of the Khilji Sultans. A remarkable fact is that in summer 
time water trickles from the domed roof of the mausoleum 
of Sultan Hoshang and the simpleminded have long re- 
garded it as a prodig}'', but the more acute of understanding 
can satisfactorily account for it. Here the tamarind grows 
as large as a cocoanut and its kernel is extremely white. 

Learned Hindus assert that a stone is met with in this 
country which when touched by any malleable metal turns 
it into gold, and they call it Paras. The}!” relate that before 
the time of Bikramajit, there reigned a just prince named 
Raja Jai Sing Deva who passed his life in deeds of bene- 
ficence. Such a stone was discovered in that age, and be- 
came the source of vast wealth. The sickle of a straw cutter 
by its action was changed into gold. The man, not under- 
standing the cause, thought that some damage had occurred 
to it. • He took it to a blacksmith by name Mandan to ’have 
Jt remediedj who divining its properties, took possession of 
It, and amassing immense wealth, garnered a store of 
deliglits. But his natural beneficence suggested to him that 
such a priceless treasure was more fitted for the reigning 
prince, and going to court he presented it. The Raja made 
it the occasion of man}'' good deeds, and by means of the 
riches he acquired, completed this fort in twelve years, and 
at the request of the blacksmith, the greatei- number of the 
stones with which it was built, ’were shaped like an anvil. 
One day. he had a festival on the banks of the Narbadah, 
and promised to bestow a considerable fortune on his Brah- 
man priest. As he had somewhat withdrawn his heart from 
worldly goods, he presented him with this stone. The 
Brahman from ignorance and meanness of soul, became 
indignant and threw the precious treasure into the river to 
his subsequent and eternal regret. Its depth there pre- 
vrated his recovering it, and to this day that part of the 
river has never been fathomed. 

Dhdr is a town which was the capital of Raja Bhoja 
•and many ancient princes. The vine here bears twice in 
the year when the sun first , enters Pisces (February) and 
Leo (July), but the former of these hyo vintages i.s 
the sweeter. 
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In the vSark.ir of Haudiah arc~huinerons wild elephants. 

In Naiidurbdr good grapes and melons are obtainable. 

This Subnh contains 12 Sarhdrs, subdivided into 301 
Pargauahs. Tlic nica.snred land is 42 lakhs, 60,221 Bighas, 
0 Bisxvas, The gross revenue is 24 krors, G lakhs, 95,052 
Daws. (R.s. 6.017,370, .4-3 5). Of this 11 lakhs, 50,433 
Dihtts (Ks. *28,700-3.3) arc Suyurghal. The Provincial 
force consi.‘;l<; of 29,008 Cavalry, 470,361 Infantry and 90 
Ivlephants. 


Sarkdr of Ujjaiii. 

Containing 30 Mahals. 925,022 Bighas. Revenue 
•13,827,900 Dtlms in money. Suyurghal, 281,816 Daws. 
Caste.s various. Cavalrv 3,250. Infantrv 11,170. 


■ 

llif.’It.a’i 

ItiMvas 

Rc\*enuc 

D. 

If? 

go 

if 

a 

u 

6 

Infantry 

'5 

5 

) V 

Castes 

t’j Jilin wiili .•iiiljttib.nn 
cii'.Jric:, li.i'. fort of 
•.tone brlow fttid of 

. 







brieJ; above 

269.660 

1,688,035 

55,323 

760 ; e.ooo 

t 

... 

Ujjninin, 

R.athor 

Vnltcl 

Ilaillin.'iw.ar lias n ‘.lone 

56,641 

2,801,972 

• 

20,935 

130 

500 

j... 

Rajput, 

Ujjainia, 

Dlinkarnli 

fori 

G0.09G 

8,0.56 19.5 

1,095 

500 

EMm 

... 

Rfitbor, Sic. 

r.'iiibib.'ir 

36.567 

1,9,17 590 

29,400 

100 ! 500 

mmm 

Ujjnniia 

niji.'ilpiir 

0.5,706 

6.000.000 

... 

500 

1,000 

... 

RiiJ^nit, 

Ujjainia 

Knlirnn . 

04.466 

4,421,540 

21,548 

500 

1,000 

... 

Rajput Meli- 
tnr, Soriab 

Sriiuvcr 

K.'inipil li.ns .n fort |).art- 

•iC,G04 

2,418,376 133,166 

150 

300 

... 

R.ajput, 

Magwar 

Iv Slone, partly brick 

50 802 

2,907.817 

2,344 

150 


• *« 

Rajput 

ICbrtchrod 

Noini bns n brick fori 
on (lie banks of the 

66,C2G 

2,651,044 

... 

GO 

1,200 


Rajput, 
Deora 
[Clianlian], 
Dhnrar or 
Dhnr (?) 

Chninbnl [ ? Nnuirma] 

126,264 

3,851,886 

18,015 

400 

1,200 

... 

Bais, jOdon, 
.(Yadu) 


27 
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AIN-I-AKBARI 


Sarkdr of Raisin. 




Bighas 

Biswas 

Revenue 

D. 

trt 

•c 

to 

^ 

>ir 

c/3 

Cavalry 

Infantry 

Elephants | 

Castes 

Asapnri &c. 6 Mahals 


3,238 


173,064 

170 

945 


Rajput 

Bhilsah 


40,816 

6.09*4,970 


480 

1,000 

.« . 

Bhori ( 7 Bamari) 


5,970 

316,017 


... 

100 



Bhojpur 


4,097 

220,592 


115 

1,000 



Balabahat 



215 122 


265 

500 


Rajput 

Thanah Mir Khan 



735,315 


200 

500 


Jajoi (Khajuri ?) 


• •• 

215,122 


15 

100 



Jhatanawi 


3,404 

184,750 


10 

150 



Jaloda 


250 

13.290 

... 

2 

5 



Khiljipur 


775 

41,060 


2 

150 



Dhamoni (=Dharoli) 

,, 

13,007 

788.389 

... 

5 

400 


Rajput 

Digwar 


4,932 

292.313 

... 

75 

520 


Dilod .. 

.. 

1,974 

144,000 


35 

100 



Diwatia [?or Dhania] 

• •• 

21,502 


20 

170 



Raisin, with suburb, 
district has a stone 
fort on a hill, one of 
the famous fortresses 
of Hindustan 

17,497 

934,739 

... 

80 

425 


Rajput, 

Siwani 


10,975 

580,828 


80 

945 


Solankhi 

Sarsiah ( ? Bersia) 


5,557 

279,346 


70 




Shahpur 


1,673 

89 067 

... 

5 

40 



Khimlasah 


11,720 

645,665 

• •• 

40 



Rajput 

Khera .. 


10,534 

560,037 


30 

320- 


Kesorah 


8,375 

473 267 


40 

■PI 



Kham-Khera ,. 


7,102 

378 460 

... 

50 

100 



Kargarh 


6,907 

365,707 


70 

500 

■ 


Korai .. 


• •• 

145,566 

... 

50 

K'O 

M 


Laharpur 


• •• 

32,267 

... 

30 

100 

Mj 


Mahsamand (Dbamand) 

814 

48,024 

... 

50 

140 

1 



Sarkdr of Garha.-^- 


Containing 67 Mahals. Revenue 10,077,080 Dams. 
Castes Gond. Cavalry 6,495. Infantry 264,500. 



Bighas 

Biswas 

Revenue 

D. 

Suyurghal 

D. 

Cavalry 

Infantry 

Oi 

§ 

a 

s 

Castes 

Amodgarh has a brick 
fort on a hill 


239,000 


■ 

■ 

1 

Gond 

Bari and Bangar, 2 
mahals 

... 

485,000 

... 

5 

200 

1 

Do. 


* Clearly printed in the Persian text as Garha. but misread by Jarrett as 
Kanau}. ■ [J. S.] . i j 
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Sarkar of Garha — Conid. 



lliRhas 

tiiswas 

Kcvcmic 

D. 

1 

tc 

u • 

H ^ 

tn 

b 

! "3 
> 
ti 

U 

Infantry 

tA 

w 

e 

rt 

a 

s 

Castes 



400.02.'; 


so 

1,000 


Gond 

• u 

v-« r; 

•«« 


Sp.S.OOO 


200 

4,000 

1 

1 

Do. 

Iti.'iw.sr ni5<l Ncjli, 2 


300,000 1 


{ 

( 

Do. 

l!aV.;!r.ih 


2:t!«,000 


too 

10,000 

... 

Do. 

Iia:)"iJ;ar, .\«irrl, 2 inn- 
linj', Ii.T. a •-'.fi'ic foil 

... 

140 000 


la^O 

10.000 

1 

Do. 

}!al>ni .. 

... 

fi2.000 


1 100 10.000 

a^a 

Do. 

ItniTni;arJj a f.tru'.if; 

foM .. 


4.‘;.ooo 


' 1.5 

200 


Do. 

Cli.'isulj'ur, Cliasuirti, 2 
Hialial--. 


39.000 


5 



Do. 

Jc'.JNuh, lillalilcvvi ajid 
Oii-lric!, ^ 

inalnU 


12-000 


400 30 000 


Do. 

Jcth.'i (v. Chciin) 


12,000 


too 

1,000'.,. 

Gond Br.5h- 

Pajiv'-.lnU 


1.355,000 


10 

500 


man 

Gond 

nil." cirri (■ Dliaicnri) 
ntti] l)lint:!rr."«, 2 

jcaliah 


49 000 


lol 

200 

... 

Do. 



2.5.000 

... 

20 

1,000 


Do. 

l)c(ib.'r, llr.Tbiint, 2 
icahai-: 


13.000 


{ 

20 

i.ooo!. 

no. 

l>.ir1:arah 


IS.OOO 

-- 1 

10 

200 

aaa 

Do. 

Kaiaiipr.r :in<l I’atliar, 2 
jcalials 


61.3,000 


10 



Do. 

It.’fiKarli 


400,000 


200 

10,000 


Do. 

K.'iiik.itIi an<J S.'iraiifTjiur 
( ? Siitfiarjmr) 

2 inaJiaJ-. 


1,05.5 000 


10 

200 


Do. 

Ka-iiliv.'i 

... 

12.000 


200 

5,000 


Do. 

SitaljMir 


75,000 


1 

... 


Gond men- 

Clinur.'i.carli, 2 
inaliaK, till-- a •■troiif; 
fori .. 


350,000 


too 

1,000 


tioned un- 
der Garha 

Gond 

Carlia will) siitcirb. lii*-- 
tricl !ia«i a sironi; fori 


I.R.57.000 


.500 

s.ooo 


Do. 

Kciirirpur fte. 12 malials 


121 000 

• a. 

! 500 500001 

aaa 

Do. 

Kluitolali 

t*T 

1,626,000 

aa. 

500 

10,000 

■ aa 

Do. 

Urmji, Knrotali, DiiiiKa- 
rolali, 3 inahah 


1 . 000 , 000 '- 

a a a 

' i 

' 200 20,000' 


Do. 

Matidla 


352,000 


100. 

1,000 

... 

Do. 

llarariyaf IX-oRarli, 2 
inahnls, lias a wooden 
fort on n hill 

. 

900,000 

• a* 

' 1 

lSOoj50,000 

... 

Do. 
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AlN-I-AKBAi<l 


Safkar of Chandcri. 

Containing 61 Ma)w]s. 554,277 Bighas. 17 Biswas. 
Revenue 31,037,783 Dams. .Sityurghdl 26,931 Dams. 
Castes various. Cavalr}' 5,070. Tnfantrj’^ 06,085. 
Elephants 90. 



Bighas 

Biswas 

Revenue 

D. 

ir: 

’u 

u • 
|0 

w 

Cavalry 

Infanlrj* 

'A 

w 

5 

*5. 

Castes 

Udaipur has a stone 







Bagri, B.ak- 
kfil 

fort .. 

35,995 

832,086 

... 

2000 

10,400 

... 

Aron .. .. .. 

• *« 

216,000 


10 

40 

• c* 

Khnti 

Bran 

1,759 

1,759 


.0 

100 

• f • 

Dangi 

(Bundclos) 

ItSwa 

Bhorusa has a stone 

2,315 

80,000 

• •• 

15 


• ta 

Ahir &c. 

fort on Ihc Betwa .. 

6,7.93 

755;ooo 


40 

150 

aa. 

Brahman 

Bandarjhala 

Bara &c. 5 inahalsT 
Each of the 5 Par- 
ganahs has a fort of 
which 4 arc stone and 

2,750 

720,000 


25 

600 

... 

Brahman, 

Jnt, Biigri 

that of Mai (?) brick 

Badaru'as and Ahak, 2 

12,074 

635,500 

• •• 

500 

5,000 

. 

... 

Bnndcin, 

Kayath 

mahals 

Bajhar ( ? Pachar) has a 
brick fort and a lar^e 
tank and small hill 

4,951 

304,600 


10 

170 


Ahir 

are adjacent 

2,600 

174,000 

•• » 

20 


... 

Brahman 

Beli [=Bijli] .. 

Tal Baroda [Barwa Sa- 

1,253 

70000 

... 

■ 

170 

... 

.'Vhir 

gar] 

Tumun, on the Betwa : 
the residents there 
say that mermen in- 
habit the river. There 

18,619 

i;090,00D 


60 



Musalman 

Brahman 

is also a temple 
Thatabariyar ( ? Mano- 

6,704 

312,504 

... 

15 

120 



har Thana) .. 
Thanwara, Lalatpur 

&c. "3 mahals, has a 

403-17 

22,500 

• •• 

E 

10 

... 


stone fort .. 

10,977 

619,997 

••• 

80 

2,000 

... 

Rajput 

Sahti 
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Sarkar of Chandcrl — Contd. 


1 

1 

Bighas 

Biswas 

Revenue 

D. 

73 

*5) 

u • 

& 

"3 

> 

b 

C 

ephants | 

Castes 




to 

u 


w 


Cbanderi* with subnr- 








ban district, 2 ma- 
hals, has a stone fort 

23,021 

1.186,388 


95 

1,350 


Ahir 

Jhrijhon, Deohari the 






smaller, 2 mahals .. 

G.-163 

387,480 


00 

QOO 

... 

Chanhan &c. 

Jorsingrir &c. 5 mahals 

9,SG8 

448,000 

• •• 

30 

IXU) 

••• 

Makhuti 

Chirgaon has a fort .. 

5,09G 

200,000 

• •• 

15 

150 

... 

Khati 

Joasah 

2,550 

144,000 


15 

40 

... 

Rajput, 






Elhati 

Deohari, the greater, 
on the river Sindh .. 
Dub J.jfcar has a stone 

16.466 

857,998 

••• 

65 

200 

... 

Do. 

fort .. 

8,875 

.5,80 .500 

• •• 

500 

5.000 


Rliichi 

Daur.'ihal &c. 4 mahals 
Ranod has a stone fort 

2,600 

147,282 


310 

5,000 

... 

Various 

and near it a large 
rcscni'oir which is a 
Hindu shrine 

5,833 

364,000 

••• 

15 

60 


Baqqal 

Rodahi &c. 5 mahals, 





has a stone for above 
the bandar where 








there is also a large I 







temple 

3,652 

206,000 

••• 

20 

700 

... 

Rajput, 

Gond 

Riigah ( ? Raghogarh) 







has a stone fort .. 

1.-IS7 

84,000 


50 

150 

... 

Rajput, Us 






Karor 

Saronj, white muslin of 








the hind called Mali* 
mudi is here tnanii- 
factured 

186,427 

11,065,765 

26,931 

100 

2,500 


Rawathansi 




karer (?) 

Salijan &c. 3 mahals .. 
Shfidora near this town 

70,221 

3,976,700 

1 

... 

150 

o 

o 

o 

o 


Dandar ( ?) 

Makhati 

is a small hill 

5,840 

334 290 


50 

1.000 


Guna has a brick fort .. 

18,615 

1,092,062 


15 

250 


Rliicbi &c. 

Garanjiyab has a stone 
fort on the Betwa .. 

8,837 

468,000 


SO 

200 


Dingi 

Koroi (sKorwni) on 

252,000 


25 

150 


Brahman 

the Betwa 

Kangrah has a stone 

4,196 

1 *** 

««« 

35 

100 


Mnsalmau 

239,990 

fort on the Sind .. 

•1,670 






Kadrola has a stone fort 

2,970 

168,000 

... 

20 

400 


Dingi 


“ Kmcndntions suggested by J. S.— Deohari {=Deliri), Kangra (=Kaiijit), 
Kadrala (=Kadwana), Kojan (=Kaniia), Bandarjhala (=Baiidraila), BSrah 
(=Barngaon), Thanwara {=TaliranH), Jliujhon (=Jaklon), Joasa '(=Charara), 
Kalakot (=Krilapriliar), Xaroala (=Ladhanra), HJigah (may also be Rabsa)— 
all found in the Survey of India maps. 
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AIN-I-AKBARI 


Sarkar of Chanderi — Conid, 


J 

Bighas 

Biswas 

1 

1 

] 

Revenue 1 
D. 

1 

i 

i Savur- 
jghai D. 

i 

1 

Cavalry 

Infantry 

5 ! 
*E 

O ; 

S'l 

Castes 

Xolakot, has a stoue 
fort on a hill 

2771 

156459 

• •• 

150 



Gnjar. 

Kojan, on the Betwa .. 

1,224 

69.152 


ns 


■ ■a 

Laroalah, on the Betwa 

3.140 



I 10 ! 

20 1 


llSllvlCill. 

MungSoli, has a brick 
fort 

29,756 

1,440.000 j 


m 

700 1 


Ra3'ath. 

Mianali, 3 kos from it 
is a high hill 

12,196 

66s,6oo ; 

! 

GO 



Rajput 

]\Iahadpur 

561 


1 *** 

1 

140 

[ 



Khutri. 

Rliatri. 


Sarhar of Sdrangpur. 

Containing 24 Mahals. 706,202 Bighas. Revenue 
32,994,880 Dams. Siiyurghdl 324,461 Dams. Castes 
various. Cavalnr 3,125. Infantiy 21,710. 




Bighas 

Biswas 

Revenue 

D. 

Sayur- 

gbalX). 

Cavalry 

Infantry 

tK 

5 

*5. 

V 

Castes 

Ashtali 


48,502 


790 

230 

1,500 

••• 

Cliauhan, 

Akbarpur 


30,094 

170610 


45 

150 


Dodhi, 

(Dodhia). 

Various. 

Agra 

•• 

7,852 

472,362 


100 

2,000 

••• 

Cliauhan. 

Baplpnr produces the 
finest qualitj- of betel 
leaf 

11,590 

647,544 


140 

560 


Khichi. 

Paplun 


11,180 

610,544 


160 

700 

... 

Rathor. 

Bhorasali 


4.147 

259,777 


30 

100 

... 

Various, 

Bajor ( ? Paclior) 





10 

200 

••• 

Do. 

Banian ' 


721 



25 

100 


Do. 

Beawar 


2,505 



60 

700 


Kavatli. 

Talain 



1,800,700 

27,826 

150 

500 

... 

Chauhan. 

Khiljipnr 





100 

200 

... 

Various. 

Zirapur 



377,352 


40 

300 

... 

Various. 

SSrangpur, with suburb, 
district 2 mahals, has 
a brick fort 

21,800 

1,294,321 

47,559 

120 

2,000 


nil. 

l^ichi. 

Chauhan. 

Sahar Baba Haji 

• 

20,263 

, 

1,093,049 


150 

1,000 

... 

Dhandel. 
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Sarkar of Sarangpur — Contd 
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Bighas 

Biswas 



Cavalry 

Infantry 

CA 

C 

CS 

a 

Castes 

Sandarsi 

9,443 

434,389 


105 

2,000 


Chauhan. 

Sosner 

121 

54,876 

... 

25 

300 

— 

Various. 

Shujaapur 

133,433 

8,017.124 

238,212 

500 

3 000 


Chauhan. 

Karhali (ICarapli) 

17,179 

7,447,906 

80,506 

500 

2,000 

700 

... 

Do. 

Kavath (=KPoti) 

33.938 

1,193 396 

10,368 

no 

... 

Do. 

Kanhar (Kliatar) 

26,045 

1,097,047 

15,318 

• •• 

• •• 



Karhari 

283 

17,252 

... 

25 

200 


Various. 

Muhnmmndpur 

47,704 

1,981,132 


170 

1,000 


Aljiyah, 
Dharar, 
Rathor, 
Dudma. (?) 

Nangam 

69,472 

2,755,433 

4,882 

200 

1,500 

... 

Giauhan. 


Sarkar of Bijdgarh.’lf 


Containing 29 Mahals. 283,278 Bighas, 13 Biswas. 
Revenue 12,249,121 Dams. Castes various. Cavalr}^ 1,773. 
Infantr}^ 19480. 



Bighas 

Bighas 

Revenue 

D. 

Sayur- 

ghalD. 

» 

Cavalry 

Infantry 

CO 

•4-I 

e 

S 

'c. 

V 

S 

Castes 

Aujati (=Amjad), situ- 
ated near the Nar- 
bada 

13,713 


r 

1 

1 

i 




Bhil, includ- 

Un, Sauawads, here a 
temple to JMahadeo 

5,321 

1 

1 

1 

290,348 i ... 

300 

1,000 


ed in seo- 
lanah. 

Sohar, Rai- 

.Anilata, here a lake 
called by tlie Hindus 
Saman (? Biman) .. 

4,919 

226,677 




put. 

Rajput, So 

# 

- 

Bamangaon 

15,679 ■ 

781,014 

i 

5 



har, includ- 
ed in Balak- 
warah. 
Bersiva 

Balakwara, famous for 
fine sweet musk me- 
lons .. 

9,268 

• 

407,014 

i 

; 

1 

500 

1,000 


Brahman. 

Sohar, 

Barodara 

5,452 

369,898 

! 

... i 

1 

5 

50 

... 

Rajput. 

Brihman. 


t South of the Narmada and south of Maudaleshwar. 
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AIN-l-AKBAUl 


SarUar of Bijagarh — Coutd. 


Ufvrmtr Pnvitr- 
lli'.wn'-, 1>. sfJiSl 1). 


Biklmnf'non, linr. n I 
Slone fort ; Jjerc fiootl , 
Iiorscs nrc prociir- ! 


12.5B0 ! 223.810* 


Ilnlklinr, near the Nnr- 1 
bndn ; neijneent nri- j 
small hills .. p.sfil 


Hasniynli 


223.615 


•• i P.870-131 8.5.000: 


Bndriyn ( ? Ilcrin) 


1 0.839 


Dnngclnh, forc.st adja- 
cent where elephant.s 
ore hnntcd .. 
niror (s=ll.'trur) 

Tikri, on the Kodi; 
here a larRC temple 
to Mahndeo, and a 
small hill 


Jnl.alabrid, with suburb, 

district has a stone 

fort .. .. noQi; 

Chamun, has n stone 

fort .. mrrntn 


17,910 


Dcolu Khatiu (Dival) .. 


Dcola Narhar ( VDhanda) ngg 

Scoranah, near the Nar- ‘ ' 
badah, and a large 
temple there ,. iqn 7 < 

Sindlinwa, good hunt- ‘ ’ 
ing ground for ele- 
phants .. .. QQJ. 

Silwarah, has a brick ’ 

Sangon (=Sangvi) .. 4^507 

EasrSod, on the Kar- 
badah, has a large 
tank and a small hill 20 490 


81.293 


52.939 1 
391,333; 


015,215 ■ 


•111,208 i 
513,991 i 
392,080 


93,569 


627,207 i 


353,819 

825,544 

170,210 


1,160,669 ... 


; 50; 215 ;..,;h''ipKt, ^ 
I Inr. 


; itlchS'li'd ...’ Itajput. 
in Ihl ik- > j 
•.v.'ir.ih , i 

... 60 As aloivr 

- i irii-ntiorn-d, 

[ ... SO KAjput. So- 

: I h.ar. 


I 6 TOO . 
i 5 600 


included 
in Sto- i 


Ufijput, hhit, 


r.'innh 


31 ; 1,170 *•••! IlAhal. 


100 j 500 I- 


5 500 


,'Rajput, S»>- 
I hnr. 

.'Urijjint, St>- 
, har, includ- 
ed in hal.ak- 
, w.'irah. 

.■ niiil. 


300 2.025 !•••' 

i ' 

24 550 


350 6,000 
6 250 


,! IJhil. 

! Kniinl, Kar- 
hah. . 


uuder Sohnr. 
ralnk- 
warah. 


^^AHALS OF BIJAGARH i\ND MANDU 

•N, 

Sarhar of Bijagarh — Contd. 


2.17 



niRhas 

Biswas 

Rcvcime 

D. 

Sayiir- 
Rhiil D. 

Cavalry | 

Infantry 

Elephants | 

Castes 

KharRon, has a fori, 
stone below, bricl: 
above 

14,526 

753,194 


50 

1 

i 500 


Rajput, So- 

Kanajinr 

( 

S,3SS 

126,846 

1 

1 

! ■ 

UUI 

■ 

ak- 

li.'tr, Kona* 
rah 

(ELhatri?) 
Do. do. 

KbitilRrinv, 

2,738 

\ 85,052 

i 

... 1 

1 5 

w.cnh. 

20 


Rajput, 

Lalirjitir, commonly 

Mutiatnmailimr !. 

6,792 

j 

205,743 

... i 

i 5 

400 


Rnnuri. 

Rajput, 

Ixiwrirtkoh 

2,476 

50,000 

... 1 

1 5 

300 


Kahiri. 

Bhil. 

Mamlawara, here a 
larRc temple 

Ztlahoi iMoliiptir), near 
the ICarbatla .. .. ! 

15,948 

8,318 

777,681 

395,206 

! 

4,187 ' 

1 

1 

1 £ 

1 

5 

under 

icorann 

50 

ih 

1 

... 

Do. 

Bhil, &c. 

Morana {Manlatial has 
a stone fort 

9,211 

355.902 


5 

70 

1 

Rajput, So- 

N.’iwari (Newali), has a 
stone f<irl 

9,779 

408,164 

i 

1 



har. 

Bhil. 

NanRalki'idi 

9,057 

370.208 


5 

500 

: ••• 

Bahai. 


Sarkdr of J\Iando. 

Contaiiiin" 10 MahaJs, 229,969 Bighas. 15 Bis7i>as. 
Revenue ]3,7t^S,994 Davis. Suynrghdl 127,732 Davis. 
Castes various. Cavalry 1,180. Infantr}' 2,526. 



Bi.ijhns 

Biswas 

Revenue 

D. 

Sayur- 
Rhrd D. 

> 

u 

>% 

U 

1 

c 

*E 

J 

Castes 

Amjhera 

... 

39.5,400 

3,806 

60 




linrodah 

27,370-19 

1,307,760 

3,936 

80 


• •• 


Bctm.'in 

7,780-12 

656,556 

8,750 

■31 




Choli M.ahe.sar 

18,183 

968,370 

10.500 

70 


• •• 


Hasilpur, the vine here 
hears twice a vear, 
and fine cloth of the 
kind A man and Kii.l- 
soli are mamifncturcd 
Dh.ar, anciently n InrRC 
city 

4,805-13 

38,660 

210,090 

2,079,306 

36,364 

40 

120 

86 

150 




28 
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Sarkdr of .Mando — Conid. 



Bighas 

Biswas 

Revenue 

D. 

.Sayur- 
gllFil D. 

Cavalry 

Infantry 

Blephants j 

Castes 

Dikhtan 

17,G43 

958,986 

• •• 

70 

200 



Dharmagaon 

3,018-n 

916,442 

• •• 


• •• 

• •• 


Sagor 

12.807-14 

68.7,084 

• •• 

so 

150 



Sanusi 

70,670 

.7,097,190 

29,696 

800 

600 

amm 


Kotra 


2,393,871 

385 

165 

300 

... 


Mando, with suburb, 
district, 2 niahals .. 

S40-17 

48,398 


10 

50 



Manfiwara 

2,048-10 

102;i64 


20 

50 



Nalchah 

9,949-7 

545,952 

34,105 

70 

200 



Nawfdi 

... 

224,608 


45 

100 

... 



Sarkdr of Handiah. 


Containing 23 Mahals. Land under special crops 20 
Mahals. 89,573-18 Bighas, 18 Bisiuas. Amount of revenue 
in cash from crops charged at sjDecial rates and from land 
paying the general higah rate. 11,610,969 Dams. Stiyur- 
ghdl 157,054 Dams. Castes various. Cavalr}’^ 1,296. 
Infantry 5,921. 


Unchod 

Angalgaon 

Amondah 

Bijnola 

Punasa 

Balahri ( ? Bhilaklieri) 

Chaldioda 

Champaiier 

Dewas 

JRajora 

Satwas 

Samartii [ ? Timixnii] 

Siyamgarli 

Seoni 

Kbandoha Jslampar .. 
Mundi 
Mardanpur 
Nimawar .. ■ 

Naugaon ' 

Niman (=Nimanpur) .. 
HSndah (=Harda) 
Handia, with • suburb, 
district, has a Stone 
fort on the Narbada 
on a level plain ‘ .. 


Bighas 

Bisw.is 

Revenue 

D. 

Sayur- 
ghal D. 

Cavalry 

Infantry 

(A 

a 

& 

V 

a 

59,495 

2,037,877 

. 10',825 

200 

500 


414 

422,947 

• •• 

150 

200 


392 

21.834 


7 

20 


606 

44,418 


25 

100 


873 

25,251 

*«• 

10 

100 


... 

825 

• •• 

• •• 

15 


2,319 

158,876 

13,324 

20 

80 


317 

20,350 


20 

100 


188,249 

6,718,000 

42,837 

075 

2,000 


383 

25,641 


7 

20 


971 

89,080 

7,504 

45 

150 


775 

52,115 

... 

5 

40 


160 

20.494 

... 

111 

550 



2,250 

... 

50 

500 


22,632 

1,298,581 

6,400 

120 

500 


367 

19,443 

... 

7 

20 



450 

... 

50 

500 


18,207 

946 467 

... 

25 

100 


1,187 

79,264 

... 

30 

120 


1,160 

75,152 

t* • 


56 


2,954 

146,044 



100 

• • • 

■ 5,154-15 

850,051 

76,160 


150 



Castes 
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Siirktlr of NaUiJurhar, 

Cont;iiniii{: 7 Mnhal>\ 2,0.59.001 Bic^has. Revenue 
50, .1(12,25(1 P,hi}>'. Suyuri^hd! .198, -.178 Ddois. Castes 
various. Cav.al-.y .*'0(1 Infantry O.OOO. 




■ Krvcn'sr 
1\ 


jS.I' 

n. 




C.i'Jtcs 


Sorhdr of olovilrsor. 


Coniainin;; 17 otivou', Rtve-mk- (',801,090 Dams. 
20,.''>n7 J'^dms. L'.isks v.irions. Cavalry 1,]91. 
Inf.'.nirv ■1.2.'^0. 








• n-.-h... 

S:i' 

n »:h.nn. 


I 


C.nste< 




w 

V 




■J 





71S3'5S 

so 

2'0 




irnpVT 

01 

200 

• • • 

Aliir, (Jond. 


PJ.S.-JO!! 

KO 

2. "SO 

• •• 

Si 


•.’5.W2 

0.1, 

noo 


u.nipiit. 





iMdi.l. 

fllodhi.T.) 


'niat.M 

indeed 

74 

2S0 

• •• 

Ahir. 

Jl !.ili 

jdr, 7 n.T 

.';o 

eoo 


.Aliir, Oond. 


m P7n 727 

no 

ll’O 

... 

Ch.tu1i.An. 

lllisti'.j'iir ! ■' 

raio4 

IG 

250 


U.Aiput. 


! 



13'ioi.t. 

T.n 

j.ronnoo 

IGO 

250 


Do. do. 

rmr\ 

.■ton 000 

FO 

220 

... 

Do. do. 


010.7.';!' 

SO 

200 

... 

Si-odi.A. 

S'trilrr.T 

4ROOO, ... 

.SO 

.030 




1.1.SS00, ... 

GO, 

noo 

••• 

Gond, .Aliir. 

Oi.'.'.Hiriir : 

iT.s.a.'io ; ... 

no 

.000 

• •• 

Dcor.A. 

Kr.tri . 

v.itli '■iiliiut'.i 

fion 

1 

50. 

500 

... 


(H'tijct, 2 nnlinlo „ j 

1 

1,C5I,020 28.GC0 

100, 

1 

400 

... 

Rajput. 
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Sarkdr of Gagron. 

Containing- 12 Mahals. 63,529 Bighas. Revenue 
4,535,794 Dams. 



Bighas 

Biswas 

Revenue 

D. 

Sayur- 
ghal D. 

Cavalry 

Infantry 

tfl 

4-i 

•g, 

4) 

w 

Castes 

.Urmfil .. ^ .. 


502.774 


• •• 




Akbarpur 



• • • 





Panch Paliar .. 

21,399 

■fCy?ijR3* 



• • • 

• •• 


Ghcchat 



• •• 


• •• 

• • • 


Khairubad 

17,136 

HjMtm * 

• • • 

• •• 

• •• 

••• 


Ruepur 

9,716 


• •• 

• •• 


• • ■ 


Solid 

9,638 



• • • 

a > ■ 

aaa 


Sendar (=Sandliara) .. 

695 

81,929 

• • • 


• 

• •• 


Ghati 

• •• 


✓ 

.» ■ 

• • • 

• •• 


'Gagron, with suburb, 
district, has a stone 
fort 


19,781 

• » » 





Nimtlior ... 

4-945 

in money, 
608,834 

#»• 


• •• 

1 

• •• 



Sarkdr of Kotri Pardwa. v 

Containing 10 Mahals. 190,039 Bighas. Revenue 
8,031,920 Dams. Castes various. Cavalry 2,245. Infantry 
6,500. 



Biswas 

Revenue 

D. 

Sayur- 
ghal D. 

Cavalry j 

Infantry 

(A 

•M 

-a 

0) 

w 

Castes 

1 

Mot (iiifss/). Asop> ,. 

42220 

1,733927 

250 

700 




Ajigarh 

.^,553 

9204 

855 612 


200 


• •• 

Rajut, 

Awar 

532,056 

’ ... 

80 

300 


Dcora. 

Barod 

20,224 

, 923,667 


160 

400 


Rajput, 

Dagdudhalia .. 

13.881 

458;144 


125 

400 


Sondhia. 

Do. do. 

Soy at 

13 3'81 

693,585 


240 

500 

... 

Do. Deora. 

Kotri Parawa, 2 inahals 

46,046 

1,856,566 


770 

1,800 

... 

Kayath. 

with suburb, dist. .. 

Gangrar 

200,615 

1,066,683 


200 

700 


Rajput, 

Ghosi ( 7 Gadguchi) .. 

2,597 

116,380 


60 

200 

... 

Sondha.. 

Sondhia. 
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Princes of Malwa. 

I. 

Five Rajahs of this d 3 'nast 3 »^ reigned in succession, 

387 3 ’^ears, 7 months, 3 da 3 ^s. 

(Dates from Prinsep.) 

Ys. Ms. Ds. 

B. C. 840. Dhanji, (Dhananja 5 »^a, a name of 
Arjun, about 785 before 
Vikramadit\’^a), ... ... 100 0 0 

,, 760. Jit Chandra, ... ... 86 7 3 

,, 670. Salivahana, ... ... 10 0 

,, 680. Nirvahana, ... ... 100 0 0 

,, 580. Putraj, (Putra Rajas of Vansava- 

lis without issue), ... ... 100 2 0 


n. 

Eighteen princes of the Ponwar caste reigned 
1,062 3 'ears, 11 months, 17 da 3 fs. 

B. C. 400. Adit 3 '^a Panwar, (elected by 
nobles, f Co-temp. Sapor, A. D. 

191. Wilford. ... ... 86 7 3 

,, 390. Brahmaraj, (reigned in Vidar- 

bhanagar), ... ... 30 7 3 

,, 360. Atibrahma, (at Ujain, defeated in 

the north), ... ... 90 0 0 

,, 271. Sadhroshana, (Sadasva Sena. 

Vasude^'a of Wilford, Basdeo of 
Ferishta, A. D. 390, father-in- 
law ot Bahram Gor. revived 

Kanauj d3Tiast50, ... ... 80 0 0 

,, 191. Hemarth, (He 3 Tnert, Harsha Me- 

gha, killed in battle), ... 100 0 0 

,, 31. Gandharb,* (Gardabharupa, Bah- 

ramgor of Wilford), ... 35 0 0 

B. C. 56. Bikramjit, (Vikramadit 3 ’-a. Tuar 

caste, 3rd of Wilford), ... 100 2 3 

* Under power of a cnrse, in consequences of a crime, he was changed 
into an ass resuming his human form only at night. Hemar I, notwith- 
standing, gave him his dausF bter in marriage and she gave birth to Vikrsm- 
aditj’a. 
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Ys. Ms. Ds. • 

A. D. 44. Chandrasen of the • same race 

(possessed himself of all Hin- 
dustan), ... ... ... 86 3 2 

,, 135. Kharagsen, (Sui^-a Sena, w. 676), 85 0 0 

,, 215. Chitarkot, ... ... ... 10 0 

,, 216. Kanaksen, (conquered Saurashtra 

[Surat and Gujerat] founder of 
the Mewar famil 3 ’’, ancestr 3 ^ 
traced by Jain Chronicles con- 
sulted 63 - Tod, to Sumitra, 56th 


from Rama), ... ... 86 0 0 

,, 302. Chandrapal of the same race, ... 100 0 0 

,, 402. Mahendrapal, ... ... 7 0 0 

,, 409. Karamchand of the same race, ... 1 0 1 

,, 410. Bijainand, (VijYananda), ... . 60 0 0 


,, 470. Munja, (killed in the Deccan, 

reigned A. D. 993, according 
to Tod). 

„ 483. Bhoja, (by Tod 567 A. D. . The 

other two Rajas Bhoja, Tod 
fixes in 665 [from Jain MSS.] 
and 1035, the father Uda 3 ’'ati. 

Kalidas flourished), ... 100 0 0 

,, 583. Ja 3 ’^achand, (put aside in favour 

of the following), ... 10 0 2 

m. 

Eleven princes of the Tonwar, (Tuar) caste 
reigned 142 3 ’'ears, 3 da 3 ’'s. 

A. D. 593. Jitpap, ... ... ... 5 0 0 

,, 598. Rana Raju, ... ... 5 0 0 

,, 603. Rana Baju, ...^ ... 10 3 

,, 604. Rana Jaj Jalu, var, and 

U.T.), ... 20 0 8 

A. D. 620. Rana Chandra, ... ... 30 0 0 

,, 654. Rana Bahadur, ... ... 5 0 0 

,, 659. Rae Bakhmal, (Bakhtmal), ... 5 0 0 

,, 664. Rae Sukanpal, ... ... 5 0 0 

,, 669. Rae Kiratpal, ... ... 5 0 0 

,, 674. Rae Anangpal, (rebuilt and 

peopled Delhi 791, Tod.), ... 60 0 0 

,, ■ 734« Kunwarpal, '^rr ... 1 0. 0 
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IV. 

Eleven princes of the Clianlian caste reigned 
140 3^ears. 

Ys. Ms. Ds. 

A. D. 735. Raja Jagdeva, ... ... 10 0 0 

,, 745. Jaganiiath, his nephew, ... 10 0 0 

„ 766. Hardeva, 15 0 0 

,, 770. Basdeva, ... ... ... 16 0 0 

,, 786. Srideva, ... ... ... 15 0 0 

,, 801. Dhanndeva, ... ... ... 14 0 0 

,, 816. Baldeva, ... ... ... 10 0 0 

,, 825. Nanakdeva, ... ... ... 9 0 0 

,, 834. ICiratdeva, ... ... ... 11 0 0 

„ 845. Pithura, ... 21 0 0 

,, 866. Maldeva, (conquered by Shaikh 

Shah father of Ala n’d din), ... 9 0 0 


V. 

Ten princes reigned 77 years. 

A. D. 1037. Shaikh Shah, .(from Ghazni), ... 70 0 0 

,, 1037. Dharmraja Sud, (Vizier during 

minority of, ... ... 20 0 0 

,, 1057. Ala u’d din, son of Shaikh Shah, 

put the Vizier to death, ... 20 0 0 

,, ,, Kamal u’d din, (murdered b}?-, ... 12 0 0 

,, 1069. Jitpal Chauhan, (Ja 3 ’’a Sing of 

Delhi and Lahore? 977, a 
descendant of Manik 3 ’^a Rai?)’ 20 0 0 

,, 1089. Harchand, ... ... 20 0 0 

,, 1109. Kiratchand, ... ... 2 0 0 

,, 1111. Ugarsen, ... ... 13 0 0 

,, 1124. Surajchand, ... ... 12 0 0 

A. D. 1136. Birsen, (dispossessed b 3 ^ the 

following), ... ... 10 0 0 


VI. 

Eight princes reigned 205 years. 

A. D. 1146. Jalal u’d din, (an Afghan), ... 22 0 0 
,, 1168. A’alam Shah, (killed in battle 

by, ... ... ... 24 0 0 
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Ys. Ms. Ds. 

A.D. 1192. Kharagsen, son of Birsen 

(Birsen, emigrated to Kam- 
rup, married the king’.s 

daughter, succeeded to the 
kingdom and regained Mal- 
wah), ... ... ... 8 0 0 

Uda3’^adit3'^adeva , 

Naravarmadeva, 

,, 1200. Narbahan. Yasovarmadeva, 

Ja 3 '^avarmadeva, ... 20 0 0 
Lakhan,''' 

,, 1220. Birsal, ... ... ... 10 0 0 

,, 1236. Puranmal, ... ... ... 39 0 0 

,, 1268. Haranand, ... ... ... 62 0 0 

,, 1330. Sakat Sing, (killed at the inva- 
sion of the following), ... 60 0 0 


VII. 

Eleven princes reigned 142 3 ^ears, 2 months 
4 da3^s.f 

A. D. 1390. Bahadur Shah, (king of Deccan, 

killed at Delhi), ... ... some ms. 

Ys. Ms. Ds. 

,, 1390. Dilawar Khan Ghori, (vicero 3 ’^ of 
M a 1 w a h assumed sove- 
reignt30, ... ... 20 0 0 

,, 1405. Hoshang Shah, ... ... 30 0 0 

,, 1432. Muhainmad Shah, (Ghizni 

Khan, poisoned), ... some ms. 

,, 1435. Sultan Mahmud, uncle of 
Hoshang, (Rana of Chitor 
Kunibho, presents iaukas 

coined in his own name, 

,1450), 34 0 . 0 


•These five reigned A.D. 1137 — 1143 nccordiug to the Ujjaiii inscription, 
t Correct list of Malwa Sultans — 

Dilawar Kh. Ghuri ... ... ... A.H. 794/1932 A.D. 


Hushang Sh. 

Muhammad Sh. (Ghazni Kh.) 


803/1405 

838/1435 


Ma’sud 


839/ 1436 


Mahmud I. 

Ghiyas-nd-din 

NSsir-ud'din 


839/1436 

873/1469 

905/1500 


Mahmud II. 


916-937/ 1510-31 
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among the celestials in the form of a Gandharb^ and then 
clothed in human shape. Thus he became universal!}’’ 
known b}’’ this name and prospered the world b}’^ his justice 
and munificence. A son was born to liim named Bikramajit 
who kept aflame the lamp of his ancestors and made exten- 
sive conquests. The Hindus to this da}^ keep the beginning 
of his reign as an era and relate wonderful accounts of him. 
Indeed he possessed a knowledge of talismans and incanta- 
tions and gained the credulit}’^ of the simple. Chandrapal 
obtained in turn the supreme power and conquered all 
Hindustan. Bijainand was a prince devoted to the chase. 
Near a plant of the Munja^ he suddenl}’^ came upon a new- 
born infant. He brought him up as his own son and called 
him by the name of Munja. When his own inevitable time 
approached, his son Bhoja was of tender age. He therefore 
appointed Munja his successor, who ended his life in the 
wars of the Deccan. 

Bhoja succeeded to the throne in the 541st year of the 
era of Bikramajit and added largely to his dominions, ad- 
ministering the empire with justice and liberalit}'. He held 
ndsdom in honour, the learned were treated with distinction, 
and seekers after knowledge were encouraged bv his sup- 
port. Five hundred [correctly nine] sages, the most 
erudite of the age, shone as the gathered wisdom of his court 
and were entertained in a maimer becoming their dignity and 
merit. The foremost of these was Barruj [Vararuchi], a 
second was Dhanpal [Dhanwantari] who have composed 
works of great interest and left them to intelligent seekers 
of truth, as a precious possession. At the birth of Bhoja, 
either through a grave miscalculation of the astrologers or 
some inadvertence on the part of those who cast his horos- 


* A class of demigods who inhabit the heaven of Indra and form the celes- 
tial choir at the banquets of the deities. He appears in the lists as Gaudha- 
pSla, fostered by an ass, Gandha-rup'a or Harshamcpilia, epithets of the same 
animal. According to Wilford the Pandits who assisted .’Ibul Fazl disfigured 
the chronology of the supplement to the Agtii-puram. Of Salivahana and Hara- 
vahana they made two distinct persons as well as of Bahrani with tlie title of 
Gor in Persian and Himar, or the Ass in Arabic. Thus they introduced Himar 
or Hemarth and Gor or Gandharb. 

* Saccltanim munja., a rush or grass from the fibres of which a string is 
prepared of which the Brahmanical girdle is properly formed. Slunja wrote 
a geographical de.scription of the world or of India which still exists under 
the name of Munja-prati-desa-yyvastlia or state of various countries. It was 
afterwards corrected and improved by Raja Bhoja, and still exists in Gujerat. 
Munja transferred the capital from 'Djjain to Sonitpnra in the Deccan called 
after him Munja-patiana on the Godaveri. 
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When Kunwarpal died, the ro 5 ''al authorit}'’ passed into the 
hands of the Chanhans... During the reign of Maldeva, 
Shaildi Shah came from Ghazni and acquired possession of 
Mahvah and lived to an advanced age. At his death his son 
Ala u’d din was a minor, and his chief minister Dharm Raj 
. Sud occupied the throne. As soon as Ala u!d din came of 
age, he rose in arms to assert his rights and put to death the 
dislo 3 ^al usurper. Jitpal Chauhan, a descendant of Manik 
Deva Chauhan, avIio was in the service of Kamal-u’d-din, 
under the impulse of malice and in pride of wealth com- 
passed the destruction of his master and in the hope of gain, 
acquired for himself eternal perdition. Under the rule of 
Tipparsen, an intriguing Afghan, getting together some 
desperate characters as his abettors, la 5 dng an ambush for 
the Raja, slew him while hunting, and assumed, the 
sovereignty with the title of Jalal u’d din. Tipparsen had 
married his son Kharagsen into the family of the Raja of 
Kamrup. The Raja, for his eminent services, appointed 
this adopted son his heir, and when the Raja died, Kharag- 
sen ascended the throne and to avenge his wrongs marched 
an ariity against Malwah and Aalam Shah was killed in ' 
battle. 

In the reign of Sakat Singh a prince named Bahadur 
Shah advanced from the Deccan and havin.g put the Raja to 
death, marched against Delhi and was taken prisoner while 
fighting against Sultan Shahab u’d din. 

From the time of Sultan Ghi 5 ras u’d din Balban (A.D. 
1265) to that of Sultan Muhammad son of Firoz Shah (A.D. 
1387) no serious weakness in the imperial authority betra 5 ^ed 
itself, but on his death the empire of Delhi became a pre 3 ^ to 
distractions. Dilawar Khan Ghori who had been appointed 
b 3 ?^ him to the government of Malwah, assumed independ- 
ence. The Sultan bestowed the government of four pro- 
vinces upon four individuals who had been faithful to him iii 
his adversity. To Zafar Khan* he gave Gujerat; Khizr 
Khan was. appointed to Multan; Khwajah Sanvar to Jaun- 
pur and Dilawar Khan to Malwa. After his death, the time 
being favourable, each of the four assumed independence. 
[Persian text confused.] 

Alp Khan the son of Dilawar Khan was elected to the 
succession under the title of, Hoshang. It is said that his 
father was poisoned b 3 ^ his order whereb 3 ’' gained 

’ Znfnr Ivliun took the title of Muzaffar Shah, . 



SULTAN HOSANG’S WARl^ARE 
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everlasting abhorrence. Snltan Mnzahar o J * f,,. oilier 

against him and took him prisoner and e 
Nasir Khan in command of .-ecis of 

t3>'rannous in conduct and ignored (jirone. 
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title of Muliammad Shah. Mahmud Khan, cousin of Sultan 
Hoshang, basely bribed his cup bearer and that venal wretch 
poisoned the Sultan’s wine. The generals of the army kept 
his death secret hoiDing to place his son Masaud Khan upon 
the throne and the}'’ sent to confer with Mahmud Khan. He 
replied that worldl}?' affairs had no longer any interest for 
him but that if his presence in council wei*e necessary, they 
must come to him. The}'' foolishly went to his house and 
were placed in confinement, and by the aid of some disloyal 
mercenary partisans, he seized upon the sovereignty of 
Malwa and was proclaimed under the title of Sultan 
Mahmud (Khilji). Upon such a wretch,’ in its wondrous 
vicissitudes thus did Fortune smile and the awe he inspired 
secured him the tranquil possession of power. He waged 
wars with Sultan Muhammad son of Mubarak Shah, king 
of Delhi, with Sultan Ahmad, king of Gujerat, with 
Sultan Hussain Sharqi of Jaunpur, and with Rana Kumbha 
of Mewar. 

Khwajah Jamal u’d din Astarabadi* was sent to him as 
ambassador by Abu Said Mirza with costly gifts \yhich 
greatly •redounded to his glory. Mahmud II (1612 A.D.) 
through his ungenerous treatment of his adopted followers’ 
fell into misfortune but was again reinstated in power by the 
aid of Sultan Muzaffar Shah (II) of Gujerat (A.D. 1511-26). 
Through his reckless bravery in battle he was taken prisoner 
by the Rana (Sanga)* who treated him .with generosity, and 
restored him to his kingdom. He was again captured in 
action against Sultan Bahadur of Gujerat and conveyed to 
the fortress of Champaner. He was killed (A.D. 1526) on 
his way thither and Malwa was incorporated with Gujerat 
until it was conquered by Humayun. When this monarch 
returned to Agra, one of the relations of Sultan Mahmud, 
by name Mallu, seized on the government of Malwa under 
the title of Qadir Khan. 


* He proved notwithstanding, the ablest and most chivalrous of all the 
Mfdwa princes. 

* This ambassador arrived with presents from Mirza Sultan Said 3rd in 
descent from Tamerlane who reigned over Transoxiana and held his court at 
Bokhara— grandfather of Baber, He returned with presents of elephants, 
singing and dancing girls, Arab horses and an ode in the vernacular com- 
posed b}' Mahmud himself which Abu Said valued above all the other cifts, 
Ferishta II, 254, 

* The reference is to his dismissal of his Hindu minister Medni Rae and 
the Rajput troops to whom he owed his kingdom when deserted by his 
nobles at tlie beginning of his reign, 

* Rana Sanga (A.D. 1508-^1529) under whom Mewar reached its highest 
prosperity, fought Babar in 1526. 
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During tlie supremac3)' of the usurper Sher Khan the 
control of the pro\nnce was invested in Shujaat Khan, who 
rebelled under the reign of Salim Khan and assumed in- 
dependence under Mubariz Khan. 

On his death, his eldest son Ba3dzid succeeded under 
the title of Baz Bahadur until the star of his Majesty^’s for- 
tune arose in the ascendant and this fertile province was 
added to the imperial dominions. 

Ma3^ the.robe of this dail3’-uddening empire be bordered 
with perpetuit3'^, and its inhabitants enjo3^ to their hearts’ 
fill a prosperit3'- that shall never deca3\ 



SUB AH OF D ANDES. 

This flourishing country was called K'handes, but after 
the capture the fortress of A sir (1600 A. D.) and when this 
province fell under the government" of prince Danyal, it was 
known as Ddndes.^ It is situated in the second climate. Its 
length from Borgdon which adjoins Handiali to Lalang 
which is on the borders of the territory of Ahmadnagar is 
76 kos. Its breadth from Jdmod adjoining. Berdr to Pdl- 
which borders Mdlwa is SO-, and in some parts only 25 kos. 
On its east is Berdr; to the north, Mdlwa; to, the south, 
Gdlnah (Jalna)* : to the west, the southern chain of the 
mountains of Mdlwa. The rivers are numerous, the prin- 
cipal being the Tdpti which rises between Berdr and 
Gondwdna, the Tahi which has its source 'from the same 
quarter and which is also called the Puma, and the Girna 
near Chdpra. The climate is pleasant and the winter 
temperate. 

.Jowdri is chiefly cultivated, of which, in some, places, 
there are three crops in a year, and its stalk is so delicate 
and pleasant to the taste that it is regarded in the light of 
a fruit. The rice is of fine quality, fruits grow plentifully 
and betel leaves are in abundance. Good cloth stuffs are 
woven here : those called Siri Sdf and Bhiraun come from 
Dharangdon. 

A sir is the residence of the governor. It is a fortress 
on a lofty hill. Three other forts encompass it which for 
strength and loftiness are scarcely to be equalled. A large 
and flourishing city is at its foot. Biirlidnpur is a large city 
three kos distant from the Tapti. It lies in latitude 21° 
40', and is embellished with many gardens and the sandal- 
wood also grows here. It is inhabited by people of all 
countries and handicraftsmen ply a thriving trade. In the 
summer, clouds of dust fly which in the rains turns to 
mud. 

Addildhdd is a fine town. Near it is a lake, a noted 
place of worship, and the crime of Raja Jasrat (Dasarath)' 

* Gallia is 20 m. S.W. of Dhnlia in W. Kliandesli, while Jahia is far to 
the south of 13. Khandesh, beyond the Ajanta range. 

* Dasaralh’s crime was committed in his youth when he unwittingly 
killed the hermit’s son in the forests by the banks of the river Sara 3 'u in 
Oiidh. The story is told in Ramaj'an, Bk. II, Sec. 63 (see Griffith’s transla- 
f'on,. Vol. -II, p. 243). He was cursed by tlie bereaved father and fated to 
l)c similarly agonised for the, loss of his son in after years, 
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was expiated at this shrine. It is full all the year round 
and it irrigates a large area of cultivation. 

Chaugdco is a village near which the Tapti and the 
Punul unite, and the confluence is accounted a place of 
great sanctity. It is called Chakra Tirth. Adjacent to 
it is an image of Mahadco. The 3 ’- relate that a blind man 
carried about him an image of Mahadeo which he wor- 
shipped dail}*. He lost the image at this spot. For a time 
he was sore distressed, but forming a similar image of sand, 
he placed it on a little eminence and adored it in a like spirit. 
Bv a miracle of divine will, it became stone and exists to 
this day. Near it a spring rises which is held to be the 
Ganges. An ascetic b}* the power of the Almighty was in 
the liabit of going to the Ganges dail 3 >^ from this spot. One 
night the river appeared to him in a dream, and said, 
“Undertake these fatigues no longer; I m 3 fself will rise up 
in tin* cell.” Accordingl 3 ' in the morning it began to well’ 
forth and is flowing at the present time. 

Jdwod is a rich parganah. In its neighbourhood is a 
fort on a high hill called Pipaldol. Dhamanii is a pros- 
jjerous town. Near it is a tank in which a hot spring 
perpetualh* rises and which is an object of worship. 

Choprah is a large flourishing town, near which is a 
shrine called Rdmesar at the confluence of the Girna and 
the Tapti. Pilgrims from the most distant pai'ts frequent 
it. Adjacent to it is the fort of Malkamad [ = Malkheda] . 

Thdhicr was for a time the capital of the Faruqi 
princes. The fort though situated on the plain is never- 
theless of great strength. 

This Subah contains 32 parganahs. Scarce an 3 '^ land is 
out of cultivation and man 3 !- of the villages more resemble 
towns. The peasantr 3 ’' are docile and industrious. The 
provincial force is formed of Kalis, Bhils and Gauds. Some 
of these can tame lions, so that the 3 ’’ will obe 3 ’^ their com- 
mands, and strange tales are told of them. 

Its revenue is 12,047,062, Bcrari tankahs as will 
appear in the statement. After the conquest of Asir, this 
revenue was increased b 3 ^ 50 per cent. The tanka is reckoned 
at 24 dams. The total is therefore, 455,294,232 Akbari 
dams. (Rs. 11,382, 355-12-9). 

30 
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Sarkar of Darides. 

Coiitaming 32 ntahols, .Revemie in money 12,647,062 

Tankas. 


Asir. r-crch of B^rhav,r>'.’,r Chaiulsir, south 

Atr-n, so'Ath ' ... 2S4.249 Ja’cs:-.. sov.th [Ja!ar.t?] 

ifro.r.tlvi'?!, oast, by soath ... o4S.S2S . Chopra, west 

Aitrahtera :. 2.4C'?.IS> : sottth 

\Ys».r.'.t^son. east by sor.th ... 2Io.504 ;I>5a'.ri. wst 

r-aohorah. we,«t '... ... ; Saver, west 




iec.S?0 i Ser-par. east [ : Satartpar] 
1S5.C-1? ; Savda. sotith 


Patraal. we,st 

B.'dwo,.^. soath-west , 

b:atv.?,=t orahted ir. all MSS ... { 1 

CS'?.?!! ! Aadtlabad. east by south 
2?S.S?l :I.aUas. south 
oCXTS? i Xohar?.. south 


ICthU. south 
Bhad^atut, south 
Betawad. south 




Baer [BbSauer]. west by south iMaujtud. east plaujal] 


Th7.Uter, west by south ... 
Jauto^l. east 

lazuuer, luulway betweer. S. 
aud \V. ... ... 


o?4.23£> (Masirabad. S'.>uth 
17o,S44 ' Xaute orultted iu all MSS. ... 


Tcnkaks 

19S.PC0 

517,205 

750.So5 

515.525 

525.500 

SS5.055 

520.971 

•150,CC5 

IM.TM 
oa i ,cao 
552.544 

247.965 

104.965 
524.925 
516.555 


470.(M2 : 

In ancient times tiiis country* was a waste and but few 
people Uved about tne fortress of Asir. The locality^ was 
traditionally connected with Ashivatfhc.inS^ and established 
as a slirine. It is related that Maltk Rdfi from whom 
Bcihc.dttr' is the ninth in descent, under stress of misfor- 
tune c.ame from Bidar to these parts and established him- 
self in th.e village of Kcronddd a dependency* of Thalmr^ 
but being molested by* the natives, he repaired to Delhi and 
took service under Snitan Diroz, The king admired his 
skill as a huntsman, and his reward being left to his own 
choice, he received a grant of that village and by* judicious 
policy* acquired possession of other estates aud reclaimed 
much waste laud. In the year 784 A.H. (A.D. 1382), he 
maao i ms seat oi government, assumec. the title 

of Aadil Shah and reigned for 17 years. He was succeeded 
by h.is son Ghizni Khan under the title of Masir Shah, after 
which this province became known as Khandes. He 
leigtied 40 years, 6 months, and 26 day's. On his death 
his son hliran Shah administered the State. By* some he 
is callea Aadil Shah, He occnoied the throne 3 vears, 8 
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months and 23 da 5 ’S. He was followed his son Mubarik 
Shah Cliaukandi Sultan during 17 5 rears, 6 months and 
29 da 3 'S. His son Aadil Shah A 3 ma whose name was 
Ahsan Khan, had a prosperous reign of 46 3 ^ears, 8 months 
and 2 da 3 *s. He removed to Btirhanpur and made himself 
master of Asir. Sultan Ahmad of Gujerat, the founder 
of Ahmedabad, gave him his daughter in marriage. At 
his death, his brother Daud Shah reigned for 7 years, 1 
month and 17 da 3 *s. Aadil Shah (II) son of Hasan took 
refuge in Gujerat. Sultan Mahmud Bigarah Raji gave 
him in marriage Ruqayya the daughter of Sultan Muzaffar, 
(his son) and accompaimng him to Khandes, restored him to 
his kingdom and returned to his own. He reigned 13 3 ^ears. 
He left two sons, ^liran Muhammad Shah and Mubarik 
Shah. Sultan Bahadur of Gujarat being on terms of 
friendh- alliance with the lirst-named' made him his heir, 
and guadian to his nephew Mahmud and his own brother 
^lubarik. INIiran Shah from a sense of their deserts, and 
with political sagacit 3 - did them no injur 3 ’^ and contenting 
himself with the kingdom of Khandes, restored Mahmud 
to the sovereignt 3 » of Gujerat. He reigned 16 3 'ears, 2 
months and 3 da 3 ’s. When the measure of his da 3 ’'s was 
full, the nobles raised his son Raji to the throne. Miran 
Mubarik wrested it from him and reigned in succession 
to his brother, administering the government for 31 years, 
6 months and 5 da 3 *s. He was succeeded 63 ’^ his son Miran 
Muhammad who reigned 9 3 'ears, 9 months and 15 da 5 ’^s. 
When he died, his 3 ’ounger brother Raja Ali Khan^ was 
elected and assumed the title of Aadil Shah. ■ His adminis- 
tration was conducted with ability and he was killed in the 
/ 


’ His si<;tcr being mother of IMiran Shah. 
’He married a sister of Abul Fazl. 
Kliaudcsh MttsUm rulers — 

^^nIik Rfija, Raja Ahmad ... 

Nasir Khan 
Adil Kh. I. 

Mubarak Kh. I, Chankanda 
'Adil Kh. II, Ainu 
Daud Kh. 

Ghazni Kh. 

Hasan Kh. 

‘Alam IC1«. (usurper) 

'Adil Kli. HI. {'Alam Kh.) 

Miran Aluhammad Sh. I. ... 

Ahmad Sh. 

Mubiir.ak Sh. 11. ... 

^luhammad Sh. H. 

Hasan Sh. 

'Adil Sh. I^^ (Raja ‘Ali Kli.) 

Pahadur Sh. (Qadr Kli.) ... 


A.H. 784/ 1382 A.D. 
801/1399 
840/1437 
844/1441 
861/1457 
907/1501 
914/1508 
914/1508 
914/1508 
914/1509 
926/1520 
943/1537 
943/1537 
974/1566 
984/1576 
985/1577 

1006-1009/1597-1601 
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wars of Alie Deccan fighting on the side of his Majestj-’s 
\-ictorions troops. He was" buried at Burhanpur, after a 
successful reign of 21 3 *ears, 3 months and 20 daj's. At 
his death the succession devolved on Khizr Khan, his son, 
who took the name of Bahadur Shah. But the star of his 
destiny was obscure and in the 45th 3 *ear of the Di\*ine 
era, he was deprived of his kingdom as has been recorded 
in its proper place. 


SUBAH OF BERaR. 

Its original name was Woi‘datat, from Warda, the 
river of that name and tat, a bank. It is situated in the 
second climate. Its length from Baithohiddi to Biragarh 
is 200 hos, its breadth from Bidar to Handia ISO hos. On 
the east lies Biragarh adjoining Bastar; to the north is 
Handia; to the south Tclingdna;^ on the' west Mahhardhad. 
It is a tract — situated between two hill-ranges having a 
southeily direction. One of these is called Bandah upon 
which are the forts of Gdicilgarh , Narndla and Mclgarh. 
The otlier is Sahia, where rise the forts of ]Mahur and 
Ramgarh. 

The climate and cultivation of this province are re- 
markably good. There are many rivers, the principal of 
which is called Ganga Gantami called also the Godavari. 
As tlie Ganges of ifindustan is chiefl 3 * connected with the 
worship of Mahadeo, so is this river ulth (the Rishi) 
Gautama. lYonderful tales are related regarding it and 
it is held in great sanctiU*. It rises near Trimhah- in the 
Sahia range and passing through the countn* of Ahmad- 
nagar, enters Bcrdr and flows into Tclingdna. l^Tien 
Jupiter enters the sign Leo, pilgrims flock from all parts to 
worship.® The Tali and Tapti are also venerated. Another 
river the Purnd rises near Dcivalgdon, and again the Wardd 


* As this pro\*iiice corresponds geographically with the ancient Tn-Kalinga. 

Gen. Cnnningham thinks Telingana to be probably, a slight contraction of 
Tri-Ralinga. See .4»;r. Geo. p. 51S. 

® In rlie >sasik District, about AO miles from the Indian Ocean. At this 
spot is an artificial reser\-oir, readied by a flight of PO steps, into 
which the water trickles drop by drop from the lips of an eartlien image 
shrouded by a canopy of stone. 

* Once "in every '12 years, a great bathing festival called Pushl-arcm, is 
held on Uie banks of Godaveri, alternately witli the other eleven sacred 
rivers of India. The most frequented spots are tlie source at Trimbnk, 
Bhadriidialam on tlie left bank about 100 miles above RSjamahendri, the 
latter itself, and Uie village of Kotipali. I. G. THU, variants Pali, Pali. 
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issues forth leu kos liigher up than the source of the Tali. 
The Napta'^ also rises near Dc'^valgaoii. 

In this countr}* the term for a Chaudhri [village head- 
man] is Dcsviukh, for a Qanungo, Dos Paudia; the Muqad- 
dam is called Paiil and the. Pahvdri, Kulkarui. 

Elichpur is a large city and the- capital. A flower 
violet in colour is found here and is very fragrant. It is 
called Bhui chawpald and grows close to the ground. 

At the distance of 7 kos is Gdicil, a fortress of almost 
matchless strength. In it is a spring at which the}^ water 
weapons of steel. 

Pandr is a strong fort on an eminence which two 
streams surround on three sides. 

Khcrla is a strong fort on a plain. In the middle of it 
is a small hill which is a place of worship. Four kos from 
this is a well, into which if the bone of am- animals be 
thrown it petrifies, like a co'-uric-shcU onh* smaller. To the 
east of this resides a Zaminddr named Chdhodi (=Jatiba) 
wlio is master of 2,000 cavalrj', 50,000 foot and more than 
100 elephants. Another such Zaminddr is named Dddhi 
Rdo who possesses 200 cavalr\% and 5,000 foot. To the 
north is NdJiar Rdo a chief wliose force consists of 200 
horse and 5,000 foot. Formerh* in this neighbourhood, 
was a Zaminddr named Halid, but now his possessions are 
under other subjection and the whole race are Gonds. 
Wild elephants are found in this countr 3 % The chiefs were 
always tributar}* to the kings of Malwa; the first, to the 
governor of Garha, and the others to the government of 
Handia. Narndlah is a strong fortress on a hill, containing 
manv buildings. Bija Rdo is a Zaminddr in the neighbour- 
hood who has a force of 200 cavaliy and 5,000 foot. An- 
other is Dungar Khdn with 50 horse and 3,000 foot : both 
of the Gond tribe. Near Bdldpur are two streams, about 
the borders of which are found various kinds of pfett}- 
stones, which arc cut and kept as curiosities. Six kos 
distant was the head-quarters of Prince Sultan Murad 
which grew into a fine ciU’ under the name Shahpitr. 

Near Mclgarh is a spring which petrifies wood and 
other substances that are thrown into it. 

* S'at'ta — doubtfully written in Persian. The great Pcngaiiga is evidently 
meant, but only one small feeder of it rises here; XPTA^PKXA. 

' The X. Ill .V. calls it lihiiiii Champa and adds “it grows also in Bengal ; 
it shoots from the ground with leaves like the ginger-plant and till tlie rainy 
season it continues in growth and is green. In tlie winter it withers away 
and di.<np])enrs altogether." The word is properly Bhum Champak, “The 
ground Champak”, and is the Keempferia Rotunda. 
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Kallam (Kalaml)), is an ancient cil}’’ of considerable im- 
portance; it is noted for its buffaloes. In the vicinit}^ is a 
Zainindar named Bahjeo of the Gond tribe, more generally 
known as Chanda : a force of l,000 horse and 40,000 foot is 
under his command. Biragarh which has a diamond mine 
and where figured cloths and other stuffs are woven, is under 
his authorit 5 ^ It is but a short time since that, he wrested 
it from another chief. Wild elephants abound. 

About Bdsim is an indigenous race for the most part 
proud and refractoiy called Halkars : their force consists 
of 1,000 cavalr 3 '' and 5,000 infantiy. Banjara' is, anotlier 
Zaminddri, with 100 horse and 1,000 foot. At the present 
time it is under the authoritj' of a woman. Both tribes are 
Rajputs. . ■ 

Mdhnr is a fort of considerable strength situated on 
a hill. Adjacent is a temple dedicated to Durgd, known in 
this countiy as Jagadaihd [=Jagatdhritri]. Here the 
buffaloes are of a fine breed and 5 deld half a man and more 
of milk. The Zammddr is a Rajput named Indradco and 
is entitled Rand. He commands 100 horse and 1,000 foot. 

Mdnikdrug is a remarkable fort on a hill surrounded by 
extensive forests. It is near Chandd, but up to the present 
is independent taTitory-. 

Jitanpnr is a village in the Sarkar of Pdihri, ^yhere 
there is a thriving ti'ade in jewels and other articles of 
value. 

Telingdnah was subject to Quth nl MnW but for some 
time past has been under the authorit 3 ’’ of the ruler of Berar. 

In Indur and Nirnial there exist mines of steel and 
other metals. Shapety stone utensils are also carven here. 
The breed of buffaloes is fine and, strangel 3 '^ enough, the 
domestic cocks are observed to have bones and blood of a 
black colour.* A Zaniinddr called Chandneri,^ is Desmnkli, 
a man of the most distinguished character, who has a force 
of 300 horse. Rdmgir is a strong fort on a hill, enclosed 
by forests. Wild elephants are numerous. It has not as 
3 >’et been annexed to the empire. 


* was the ancient capital of this kingdom foiinded bj* ,the 
Narapati Andhras which was also considered to include the coast territory 
from the mouth of the Ganges to that of the Kistanl kiiomi as Kalinga. After 
the invasion of Ala u’d din in 1303, it continued with some interruptions 
under Hindu rule till its remains were incorporated in the dominions of Quli 
Qntb Shrill tlie founder of the Qutb Shalii dynasty, in 1512 with Golconda as 
its capital. 

* See Constable’s ed. of Bernier, p. 251, note. 

* Var. jayaberi. 
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Louar is a division of Mehkar, and a place of great 
sanctity. The Brahmans call it Bislian Gaya. There are 
three Gayas, where the performance of good works can be 
applied as a means of deliverance to the souls of deceased 
ancestors; namely, Gaya in Bchar which is dedicated to 
Brahma, Gaya near Bijapur dedicated to Rudra, and this 
one. Here is also a reservoir, having a spring in it of great 
depth, and measuring a has in length and in breadth, and 
surrounded b}' loft}'’ hills. The water is brackish, but 
when taken from the centre or at its sides, it is sweet. It 
contains the essential materials for the manufaeture of glass 
and soap, and saltpetre is here produced and 5 ’'ields a eon- 
siderablc revenue. ' 

On the summit of a hill is a spring at the mouth of 
which is carved the figure of a bull. The water never flows 
from this spring to the other, but when the 30th lunar da}'^ 
(conjunction) falls on a Monda}’, its stream flows into the 
large reservoir. In the neighbourhood is a Zaminddr called 
Wd'.lali of the Rajput tribe, commanding 200 horse and 
2,000 foot. Another is called Sarhath, also a Rajput, and 
possesses 100 horse and 1,000 foot. 

Baltalah is a fort of considerable strength on a hill, of 
which PdidI Nagari is a dependenc}'. In the sides of the 
hill twenh'-four temples have been cut, each containing re- 
mark.ablc idols. The zamindar is Medui Rao, a Rajput, 
with 200 horse and 1,000 foot. Another is Kdmdco, a 
Rajjmt having under him 100 horse and 1,000 foot. 

This Suhah contains 16’=' sarkars and 142 (should be 
242) pargauahs. From an earl}’ period the revenues were 
taken by a valuation of crops, and since the taiikah of this 
country is equal to 8 of Delhi, the gross revenue was 3j 
krors of taukahs or 5G krors of dams' (Rs. 14,000,000). 
vSome of the Deccani princes increased the revenue to 
37,525,350 taukahs. In the time of Sultan Murad a further 

llul only 13 Sark.nrs .are ii.amcd in the det.ailed statement given in tlie 
following pages. 

' riii-; makes 10 dSws to the tankali. In the revenue statement of 
Khandesh, the laiiUah is reckoned at 40 dams. That of Gnjer."it= two-fifths of a 
dt'ini or 100 to the rupee of 40 dams, ll.nylcy Hist, of Giijcrat, p. 6. If Prince 
Mur.'id's increase he added to that of the Decc.ani princes, the total gives 
40,102,80-1 tail kalis. This sum multiplied by 16 results in 042,604,864 dams. 
As 40 .•\kbari diims are equivalent to a rupee, the above total represents 
10,005,121 rupees. Under Akhar, according to the I. G. tlie land tax of Berar 
was Rs. 17,370,117. Under Shah Jahaii, Rs. 13,750,000, and under Aurangzeb, 
15,350,025, hut the latter amount, taken by Jlr. E. Thomas from Manucci, is 
given by Tieffenthnler from the same anthoritj’ as 10,587,500. See his disser- 
tation on the api)arent inaccuracies of calculation in the registers of the 
empire and their causcr Vol, I, p. 65, 
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addition of 2,637,454 Berari tankahs was made. The total 
amounted to 40,162,704 Berari tankahs. The original 
amount and the additional increase were thus tabulated, 
the whole reaching the amount of 642,603,272 Delhi dams. 

Bight parganahs of the Sdrkar of Kallam (Kalamb) 
were annexed to Chanda,, the revenue of which is not in- 
cluded, nqr those of 22 parganahs of the Sarkdr of Kherla, 
held b57^ Chatwa (Jatiba) and some few other Zaminddrs. 


Sarkdr of Gdwil, 

Containing 46 parganahs. Revenue 134,666,140 ddms. 
Suytughdl 12,874,048 ddms. 



Revenue 

D 

Suyur- 

ghal 

D 


Revenue 

D 

puyur- 

ghal 

D 

Sub. dis. of Kllich- 



Thugaon 

5,600,000 


pur, has a fort of 



Chakhli, (Banjaras) 



stone and brick 



and Gonds, 400 



on the plain 


14,000 000 

2,800,000 

Cav, 2,500 Inf.) .. 

2,400,000 

«•. 

^sliti 


4,800,000 


Daryapur 

6,400 000 

.»• 

Aron 


3 200 000 


Ohrnnori 

2,718,540 

1,118,540 

Anji 


1,600 000 



6,400,000 


Anjangaon .. 

«• 

3,200,000 

• •• 

Sarasguon .. 

5,296,000 

496,000 

Karyfit Baliil 

•• 

604,000 


Qasbah Serfila 

1,835 390 

1,015,390 

„ Bari 


114 368 

82,368 

Sarson 

4,800,000 


Bhadkali 


3200.000 


Salor 

340,000 


Basrauli 

•• 

1,280 000 

• •• 

Karyat Sherpur 

48,000 

... 

Beawada 


700,000 

60,000 

Karhatha Kuram .. 

2,400,000 


Palaskher .. 


960,000 


Kholapur 

4,870,114 

70,114 

Karyut Pala, 

(100 



Kiiranjn, Badhona, 



Cav., 2,000 

Inf. 



2 inahals .. 

4,800,000 


Gonds) 


800,000 

• •• 

Karanjgaon, Qasbah 



Baror 

,, 

1,280,000 


Kherah, 2 inahals 

523,200 

... 

Qasbah Baligaon 


817,350 

177,350 

Kumargaon 

640 000 

• •• 

„ Postal! 


814 416 

594, 46E 

Karaiija Bibi 

4 200 000 

1,400,000 

Radharaniani 

,, 

4,825,300 

1,625,300 

Knrha 

4,800 000 


Tivsa 

,, 

800,000 



4,800,000 


Maner 


800,000 


Nandgaon Pith 



Manjarkher 

• • 

6,400,000 


Nandgaon ., 

6,633,826 

233,826 

Malkher 

• f • 

480.000 


Parganah Nir 

3,220,000 


Manglor, (Mangrol) 

2,800,000 


Hatgaon 

3,200,000 

1,600.000 

Murjhi [Mojhn] 


4,800,000 

... 


1,600,000 

... 


Sarkdr of Pandr. 

Containing 5 Parganas. Revenue 13,440,000 Ddms. 


Revenue 

D. 

Sub. dist. of Panar, has a 
lofty Slone fort, surround- 
ed on 3 sides by water ... 4,000,000 
Sewanbarha, Kant Barba ... 640,000 

Shelu, 10 horsemen, 400 foot 1,600,000 


Revenue 

D. 

Kheljhari, 100 horsemen, 400 
foot, Rajput ... ... 2,400,000 

Maiidgaon Karar, 25 horse, 

400 foot, Rajput [=Nand- 

gaon Qazi of" map] ... 4,800,000 
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Sarkar of Kherla. 

Containing: 35 Pargauahs. Revenue 17,600,000 Dams. 



Revenue 


Revenue 


D. 


D. 

Aljicr, lias a stone fori on 


Snbnrb. (list, of Kbcrla, Riij' 


tlic plain. Rajput, 100 


put, I/ohari, Gond, SO 


liorse, 2,000 font ... 

3,200,000 

horse, 2,000 foot 

3,200,000 

.\s1ii.a 

100,000 

Satner, Atner, 2 iiiahals. 


P.^tan 

1.200,000 

Gond, 100 horse, 2,000 foot 

1,600,000 

Ulicptialii, R.ajpnt, 100 lior.'JC, 


Sainkhcrnli 

2,000,000 

2,000 foot 

1,600,000 

Qasbah Jaror 

480,000 

n.iror, Cliamiji M.Ui (?) 20 


Mnndavi, Brahman, Gond, 


Jior.'c, 500 fool ... 

2,800,000 

10 horse, 100 foot 

480,000 

n.’isail, (M.'ifoil), llrnhnian, 


Mult.'ii 


Gond, 10 lior.'sc, 100 foot ... 

•180,000 

Diir.irah 

• 

P.iiini, R.'ijput, -10 lior.-;e, 500 


N.'iranpwari [ ?Maramjhiri] 


foot 

•100,000 

Mrdabil 


Maloi 


Bari 


Mnn;cnli 


\Vaip.lon 


Pcw.nli 


Deo ih.annh 


Janiklicr 


Bari 


IJciwali ... ... ... 


Saloi 


.''ir.'ii 


Rumjok 

- 

Ch.aklili 


Janfihak [ ? Halbat.ak] 


Kli.'iwnr [ ? Kcnaurl 


Joiniir [ ? Chopar) 


WV.Iilali 


Hahiyfipur 



Sarkar of Narnala. 

Containing 34 Parganas. Revenue 130,954,476 Dams. 
Suyurghal 11,038,422 Dams. 



Revenue 

D 

Su.vnr- 

Rhrd 

D 


Revenue 

Suyur- 

ghal 

D 

Ankot 

6,470,006 

70,066 

Dharor 

1.200.000 


.tdp.aon, Dopnr, 


Dhcnd.'i 

5,600,000 

• •• 

Gond, 50 horse. 



Roliankhcr 

2.000,000 

• •• 

2,000 fool 

8,000,000 


RSjor 

1,000,000 

520,000 

Anmer and Jalpi, 2 


Shcola 

640,000 


m.ajials 



Sherpur 

48,000 

• •• 

.\npolnh 


••• 

Karankher -.. 

2,400,000 

800,040 

B.'dapur 

Pan jar 
n.lrsi Tankli 


KoUial 

1,409,000 

209,000 


... 

Kothil 

640.000 


2.864.000 ... 

Mangaon 

4,800.000 

... 

Pipalp.lon 


Mahen 

600 000 

280,000 

Piitar Shaikh B.'dm 

K r IH 111 

.■>(10 000 

Malkupur 

11.200,000 

... 

Qasbah Barigaon .. 

■ c m 1 ! 1 


Jlclgarh, (from pro- 



Patarra 

K < ^ ^11 


ceeds of road tolls 



B-'inbahar 

■ « Ml 

amKiiiii 

or safe-conduct 



Badncr Bhuli 

2 764.450 

364.452 

passports) 

94,360 

... 

Badncr Kunka 



Karv.lt Rajor 

400,000 

170,356 

JalgSon 

Jaipur 


XSdnra, (Nandura) 

1,200 000 

• •• 


... 

Qasbah Hatgaon 

1,500,000 

300,000 

Cliiindor 

4,887,000 

87,000 





31 
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Sarkar of Kallam {Kalamh). 


Containing 31 PaTgcinahs. Revenue 32,828,000 Dams 


in money. 


• 

Revenue 

D. 

Indori [Undri] 

... 1,200,000 

Amraoti 

... 1,200,000 

I’ni [Anjni] 

... 1,600,000 

Punah [?Pusda] ... 

... 3,600,000 

Bori 

... 1,200,000 

Belur 

... 2,800,000 

Talegaon ... 

... 100,000 

Talegaon, Waigaon 

... 4,800,000 

Dungar 

... 1,600,000 

Ralegaon ... 

... 200,000 

Salod 

... 3,200,000 

Kurha 

... 960,000 


Qasba Kallam 
Kelapur 

Ladkher ... ..; 

Naigaon 

Nachangaoii 

Ynnt Lohara [ ? Noni I/.)] 
Barkhonda or Tark Chanda 
(in the possession ' of a 
Zamindar) 

Malbori 

Chandur 

Lahubati [?Lohagarh] 


Revenue 

D. 

500.000 
1,200,000 
1,600,000 

960.000 

640.000 

128.000 


Sarkar of Basim. 

Containing 8 Parganahs. Revenue 32,626,250 Dams 
inx money. Suyurghal 1,825,250. 



Revenue 

D 

Suyur- 

ghal 

P 


Revenue 

D 

Suyur- 

ghal 

D 

.'Vunda 

4,864,000 

64,000 

Char Thana 

4,800.000 

1,600,000 

Suburb, dist. of Ba- 

Kalainbuh Nari 

3.200,000 


sini, Rajput. 100 
horse, 1,000 toot .. 



Karari and Bamni .. 

1,200,000 

• 

8,161,250 

161,250 

Manglur 

3,200 000 


Bathi [Pathri] 

2,400,000 

... 

Narsi 

4,800,000 



Sarkar of Mdhur. 


Containing 20 Parganahs. Revenue 42,885,444 Dams 
in mo^e 3 ^ Suyurghal 97,844 Dams. 


Aiising 
Amar Kher 


Chikni 

Chincholi ... 

Suburb, dist. of Mahur, with 
Qasbah, of Surah, Stiyur- 

ghal 97,844 

Dharv.-ah 

Dhanki [Dhamni] ... 

Shevala 


Revenue 

D. 

960,000 

6.400.000 

3.200.000 

2.400.000 


3.680.000 

2.400.000 
320,000 

2,400,000 


Pusad 

Tamsa 

Seoli 

GiroH 

Khenot 

Korath fKorandh] 
jMetth [Mantha] 
Mahagaon 
Nandapur 
Hald Badhona 


Revenue 

D. 

4,000,000 
..-2,177,844 
64,000 
... 3,200,000 
... 1.300,000 
... 480,000 

... 2,400,000 
... 1,600,000 
... 2 , 000,000 
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ms 


Sarhar of Manikdrug. 


Containing 8 Pargauahs. Revenue 14,400,000 Dams 

in nlone 3 ^ 


Papal 
Bhan 
Chatidnr 
jnir [ ? Jaora] 


Revenue 

D. 

... 3,400,000 
... 2 , 000,000 
... 2,400,000 
... 1,600.000 


RAjor 

Karath 

Nnir 


Revenue 

D. 

... 2,400,000 
... 2 , 000,000 
... 1,600,000 


Sarkdr of Pdthri. 


Containing 18 Pargauahs. Revenue 80,805, 954 Da7us 
in monejf. Suyttrghal 11,580,954 Dams. 


♦ 

Revenue 

Suyur- 

gh.il 

D 


Revenue 

D 

Suyur- 

giial 

D 

Ardhnpnr 

1,600,000 

«•* 

Jahri [JhetTce] 

1,600 000 

400,000 

Suburban district of 



Slievli 

3 600,000 

1,200,000 

Patliri 

25,114.740 

5,014,740 

Kosri 

3,200 000 

t*i 

Parbani 

8,000 000 


Lohgaon 

4,800,000 

1,600,000 

Panclialgaon 

2 000 000 


Makat Madhkher .. 

2,400 000 


Balhor IVnlur] 

2,400 000 


MAtargaon [ ? MAne- 

480,000 

160,000 

Basiuat 

11,200000 


gaon] 

6,871 203 

471,209 

Burad 

160.000 

• •• 

Nander 

400.000 

• •• 

TAkli 

640.000 

• •• 

Wasa 

1,200,000 

240,000 

Jintor 

3,600,000,1.200,000 

HAta 




Sarkar of Tcliiigdua. 

Containing 19 Pargauahs. Revenue 71,904,000 Dams in 
mone}'. Su^mrghal 6,600,000 Dams. 


Indnr 

Ullalt 

Bodhan, SuyurghSl 4,400,000 
B.As.ar, SuyurghSl 400,000 .. 
Bhaisa 

BAlkonda ... 

Binigal [Potangal] • 
Banora [Bananli] ... 

Bbukar 
Tainbnrni ... 


Revenue 

D. 

4.800.000 
800.000 

8,000,000 

1.600.000 
6,400,000 

6.400.000 

2.400.000 

3.200.000 

1.600.000 
1,600,000 


Qarvat Khndawand Rhan . 
Dhakwar [ ? Deglur] 

• RAjor, SuyurghSl 800,000 . 
■Kotgir, SuyurghSl 1,000,000 
Rliarki 
Kosainbet 
Luhgaon 
Jludhol 
Nirmal 


Revenue 

D. 

640,000 

96 

. 1,600,000 
2,200,000 
. 6,400,000 
. 664,000 

.11,200,000 
. 6,400,000 
. 6,400,000 


Sarkar of Ram garh [=Raingir] 

Containing 5 Pargauahs. Revenue 9,600,000 Dams 

in mone}’’. 

Revenue ‘ Revenue 

D. D. 

... 800,000 Klmndwali [?Kliandar] ...2,240,000 

... 2,560,000 ’ Mill ^rarg ' ... 800,000 

. ..- 3,200,000 


Bal .\rab ... 

Subnb. dist; of Ranigir 
Cliinnr 






SUBAH OF GUJARAT. 

It is situated in the second climate. Its length from 
Burhaiijjwy to Jagat Dwarka in Kathiawar] is 302 

kos; its breadth from Jdlor to the port of Daman 260 kos^ 
and from Idar to Kamhhdyat (Cambay) 70 kos. On the 
east lies Khdndes; to the north Jdlor and Idar; to the south, 
the ports of Daman and Kanibhdyat, and on the west, Jagat 
which is on the seashore. Mountains rise towards the 
south. It is watered b 3 ’’ noble rivers. Besides the ocean, 
there are the Saharmatti (Savamamati), the Batrak, the 
Mahendri, the Narbadah, the Tapti, the Saraswati, and 
two springs called Ganga and Janiiia. The climate is tem- 
perate and the sandy character of the soil prevents it from 
turning into mud in the rainy season. The staple crops are 
Jowdri, and Bdjra, which form the principal food of the 
people. The spring harvest is inconsiderable. Wheat and 
some food grains are imported from Mdhva and Ajmer, and 
rice from the Deccan. Assessment is chiefly b}'’ valuation 
of crops, survey being seldom resorted to. The prickl3’' 
pear is planted round fields and about gardens and makes 
a goodly fence, for this reason the country is difhcult to 
traverse. From the numerous groves of mango and other 
trees it may be said to resemble a garden. From Pattan^ to 
Baroda which is a distance of a 100 kos, groves of mango 
yield ripe and sweet fruit. Some kinds are sweet even 
when unripe. Fine figs grow here and musk-melons are 
delicious in flavour both in summer and winter, and are 
abundant during two months in both seasons. The grapes 
are only moderate in quantit 3 ’ : flowers and fruit in great 
plent 3 ^ From the thick growth of forest sport is not satis- 
factory. Leopards^ abound in the wilds. 

The roofs of houses are u-sualty of tiles and the walls 
of burnt brick and lime, ^me prudently prepare the foun- 
dations of stone, and of considerable breadth, while the w-alls 
have hollow spaces between, to which they have secret 
access. The usrial vehicles are two-wheeled dravm b 3 ’’ two 
oxen. Painters, seal-engravers and other handicraftsmen 

‘ I. G. Anhilwara Pattan, lat. 23° 51' 30" K., long. 72° 10' 30" E. on Uie 
Saraswati, one of the oldest and most renowned towns of Gujarat 

* The term yuz is employed in Ain 27 and 28 Vol. I, {Book II) for leopards 
generally including the hunting leopard, (F. Juhata), being used indifferently 
with the common name for the latter, chila. 
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are countless. Tlie}^ inlaj- niother-o’ -pearl with great skill 
and make beautifnl boxes and inkstands. Stuffs worked 
with gold thread and of the kinds Chirali, Fotah,'^ 
Jdwahivar, Khard, and velvets and brocades are here skil- 
fulh’’ manufactured. limitations of stuffs from Turkey, 
Europe, and Persia are also produced. The}’’ make like- 
wise excellent swords and daggers of the kinds Jamdhar^ 
and Khapwah, and bows and arrows. There is a brisk 
trade in jewelrj’’ and silver is imported from Turkej^ and 
Iraq. • - 

At first Paiian^ was the capital of the province, next 
Chawpdver -and at the present da}^, Ahmaddhdd. The 
latter is a noble cit 3 ' in a high state of prosperit 5 '^, situated 
on the banks of the Sdharmatti. It lies in latitude 25°.'* 
For the pleasantness of its climate and its display of the 
choicest productions of the whole globe it is almost 
unrivalled. It has two forts, outside of which are 360 
quarters of a special kind which they call in each of 

which all the requisites of a cit 3 ’’ are to be found. At the 
present time onh* 84 of these are flourishing. The cit 3 >' 
contains 1,000 stone mosques, each having two minarets 
and rare inscriptions. In the Rasuldbdd Pura is the tomb 
of Shdh Adlam-Bokhdri. Batioah^ is a village 3 kos from. 

• See p. 52, (note II) Vol. II, Book HI, and pp. 93—93 of Vol. I, B. I. 
Chlrah is a parli-colourcd cloth used for turbans. JamavSr, is a kind of 
flowered woollen stuff, well known, KhSrS an undulated silk cloth. 

•Sec p. 110, Vol. I, Book I. 

* Of successive dynasties of Rajput kings from 746 to 1194 .\.p. 
Chamf'Siicr was taken by Mahmud (Bigarah) of .\hinadribad after a siege, it 
is said, of 12 years and' was made his capital and continued to be that of 
the Gujarat kings till about 1560 .-V.D. I. G. 

* Lat. 23° 1' 45" N., long. 72° 3S' 30" E. The Emperor Aurangzeb had a 
different opinion of its climate and called it among other abusive epithets, 
Jahannuniabad or the .Abode of Hell. See Baylej-, p. 91. 

‘ .A quarter or ward of a town, having its own gateway. The I. G. has 
pol and describes it as a block of houses varying in size from small courts 
of 5 or 10, to large quarters of the city containing as many as 10,000 inhabi- 
tants. The larger blocks are generally crossed by one main street with a gate 
at each end and subdivided into smaller blocks each with its separate gate 
branching off from the chief thoroughfare. 

• The text has Paixvah, the variant Bahvah being relegated to the notes, 
but the best authorities concur in the latter reading. For Qutb-i-.Aalam, see 
Bayley, p. 12S, and Briggs’ _ Cities of Gujarashtra, p. 292. Regarding the 
lithoxyle over the tomb, Briggs writes that one of the legends given him 
concerning it is that Qutb-i-.Ardam on a journey to his masjid tripped against 
a stone and picking it up, said, “Can this be stone, wood or iron?” and tlie 
combination ensued. .V visitor who had preceded Briggs on .i visit to this 
place wrote to him as follows : “The size mentioned by Abnl Fazl is correct. 
The stone is not now on the sepulchre but deposited in the chief Said’s house. 
Great reverence is paid to it and on such occasions as visitors desire to see it, 
it is produced under a covering of brocade. It appears to be petrified wood, 
the barky part gives it the appearance of iron oxydised ; that portion where 
it has been chipped by the hand of Akbar when he visited Batwa (according 
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Ahmaddhdd where are "the tombs of Quth-i-Adlam father 
of Shdh Adlam, and of other eminent personages. In the 
vicinity are fine gardens. Over the tomb is suspended a 
covering of about the measure of a cubit, partly of wood, 
partly of stone and a part also of ii;on, regarding which they 
relate wonderful stories. At a distance of three hos is the 
village of Sarkhech (Sarkhej) where repose Shaikh Ahmad 
Khattu,^ Sultdn Ahmad after whom Ahmaddhdd is named, 
and man3>' other princes. Indigo- of good quality is here 
grown and exported to Turkey and other countries. 

Twelve kos from Ahmadabad is Mahmuddhdd a city 
founded by Sultan Mahmud, in which are beautifiil 
buildings extending to an area of 4 kos square. The whole 
is surrounded by a wall and at every half kos is a pleasure 
house and a preserve in which deer and other kinds of game 
are at large. 

The chief of Idar is a Zaminddr named Nardin Dds, 
and of such austere life that he first feeds his cattlS with 
com and then picks up the grains frord their dung and 
makes this his food, a sustenance held in much. esteem by 
the Brahmans. He is regarded as the head of the Rdthoir 
tribe and has a following of 600 horse and 10,000 foot. 

‘ TJie ports of Ghoga and Kamhhdyai (Camhay) are 
included in this (Gogo) Sarkdr. The latter is a large city 
where merchants of divers kinds reside and wherein are fine 
buildings and much merchandise. Vessels sail from and 
trade to Ghogah. The cargoes are put into small ships 
called Tawari which transport them to Kamhhdyai. 

In Kari are fine oxen, a pair being worth 300 rupees, 
and according to their shapeliness, strength and speed 
fetching even a larger price. 

Jhdldwdr was formerly, a separate principality contain- 
ing 1,200 villages. Its length is 70 kos and its breadth 40. 
It furnished 10,000 horse and the same number of infantry. 
Now it possesses but 2,000 horse and 3,000 foot. Its ruler 
was subject to the king of Gujarat. It formed four divi- 
sions, the inhabitants mostly of the Jhdla tribe of Rajputs. 


to the Abbot of. tlie . community) shews the fibre or vein of the wood ; and 
upon the opposite side, where it seems to have been ground crosswise, it 
bears the appearance of stone.” 

* See Baj’ley’s Hist, o] GufarSt, pp. 90 and 130. A description of these 
mausoleums will be found in Messrs. Hope and Fergusson’s "Architecture 
of AhmcdabUd.' London Murray, 1860. Khattu is one of the towns in the 
Sarkar of Nagor. Cf. Briggs' Cities of Gujarasiitraf p. 275, 
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At llie present da,y it is accounted a Pargana of Ahmadabad, 
and its villages and districts are summarized in the follow- 
ing table. 

Great JhaUnvar contains Biramgaon residence of the 
chief, Holod, Wadlneau, Koha, Darau Gadra, Bijand, Pdtri 
which has a salt-i)it, Sahdid, Baroda, Jhmjhmvdrd, Sanjan, 
(?Sanand), Dhitlhar, MaudaL 

Pargauahs of Machhukhantd contain Morbi, Rdmpiir, 
Taukdra, Khaujarid, Malta, Kazor, in the vicinitj’ of which 
pearls are found, Dhausar, Ainrol (Ainreli). 

Pargatiahs of Jdmbuji contain Jdnibu, Lintri, Sidni. 

Parganahs of Chaubisi, chief seat of the^ar;»flr tribe 
contain Morbi, with 3G villages and Cholild with 55 villages. 
Now Morbi with 7 districts is included in Soratli. 

Paitan has two forts, one of stone and one of brick. It 
lies in long. !I17° 10', lat. 23° 30'. It produces fine oxen 
that will travel 50 kos in half a daj-. Good cotton cloths are 
here woven and are taken to distant parts as gifts of value. 

Sidhpur is a town on the Sarsuti and a great place of 
pilgrimage. 

Barnagar [Vadnagar] is a large and ancient city and 
containing 3,000 pagodas, neaiv-each of which is a tank; it 
is chiefly inhabited bj’ Brahmans. 

Chdntpdncr is a finety situated fort on a crag of great 
height' ; the approach to it for two kos and a half is extre- 
inel}’’ difficult. Gates have been posted at intervals. At 
one place a cutting about GO 3 *ards long has been made 
across which jjlanks are laid which can be removed when 
necessity arises. Fine fruits abound. 

Surat is a celebrated poi*t. The river Tapti runs bj' 
it and at a distance of 7 kos thence, falls into the sea. 

Rdndcr on the opposite side of the Tapti is a port depen- 
dent on Surat; it was formerh' a large city. ‘ The ports of 
Kliandctvi and Balsdr also are a part of the Surat division. 
Numerous fruits abound especially the pine apple, and oils 
of all kinds and rare perfumes ai-e obtainable. 'The followers 
of Zoroaster coming from Persia, settled hei-e. Thej'^ follow 
the teaching of the Zend and the Pazend, and erect funeral 
structures. Thus through the wide tolerance of His Majesty, 
ever\^ sect enjo 3 ^s freedom. Through the negligence of the 
ministers of state and the commanders of the frontier pro- 

* Tieffentlialer states that the fortress on the sninmit of the hill is colled 
Paitagarh and the towi at its foot Cliampaner. 

32 
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vinces, many of tliese Sarkars are in the possession of 
European nations, such as Daman, Sanjaii,' Tdrapnr, 
Mdhim and Base (Bassein) that are both cities and ports. 

Bharoj (Broach) has a fine fort. The Narbada flows 
past it in its course to the ocean. It is accounted a maritime 
town of first rate importance, and the ports of Kawi, 
Ghaiidhdr, Bhabhut and-Bhankora [Bhakora] are its depen- 
dencies. 

Near the town of Hansot is a game presence 8 kos in 
length by 4 in breadth, full of deer and other animals. The 
cover is rich and fresh with verdure, being situated on the 
banlcs of the Narbada and is perfecth'^ level. 

The SafTzar of Soraih^ was an independent territorj’', 
having a force of 50,000 cavalr 3 ' and 100,000 infantrj^ the 
ruling tribe being Ghelot. Its length from the port of 
Ghogo (Gogo) to that of Ardmddc^ is 125 kos; its breadth 
from Sardhar ( ? Sadra, n. of Ahmadabad) to the seaport of 
Dm, 72 kos. On the east it is bounded by Ahmadabad ; on 
the north b 3 ’’ the State of Kachh (Cutch) ; on- the south and 
west hy the (Indian) Ocean. Its climate is health j’’, its 
fruits and flowers numerous and grapes and melons grow 
here. This territor 3 ^ is divided into 9 districts each inha- 
bited by a different tribe, as follows : — 

Parganahs of new Sorath. 

Junahgarh with suburban district, Siiltanpur, Barwa 
[Bantva], Hdnsdwar, Chatira Rdmpur, Kandolna, Hast 
Jati, Und, Bagsard, Mahandrd [Mandurda], Bhdntror 
[Ghantwar], and others. 

Parganahs of old Sorath, called Ndghar. 

Pattan Somndth, Aunah, Delwdrah, Manglor, Korindr, 
Mill Mahddeo, Choi-wdr, Din, &c. 

Parganahs of Gohelwdrah. 

Ldthi, huUydnah, Bhimpur, Jasdhom, Mdndwi, Birdi, 
Sehor. 


^ A small village in Thana (Tanna) Dist., where the Parsis first landed in 
India, known to the Portuguese and long after their time as St. John. I. G. 

’ The old name for Kathiawar, or Saurashtra and Prakritised in that of 
Sorath which is to this day the name of a large district 100 miles in length 
in the south-west. 

» Aratiida,. p^ar port Okha, n. of Jagat Dwarka, 
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Pargauahs of Wala. 

MoU'cali, Taldjil, PdUtauah, S:c. 

Pargar.ahs of Bddhclah. 

Jagat (c:illccl. Dwarka), Ardwddc, Dhdrhi (PSaiiku- 
illiar). 

Pargiviohs of Barra. (Bcrda ?) 

Barra, Gunili, &c. 

pargauahs of the Baghdad tribe. 

S^ordlidr, (ioua'al, Rdycl , Dhdtwk. See. 

Pargauahs of the Waft iu the uncultivated tracts. 
Jhdujhuier. 


Pargauahs of the Tiiubcl tribe. 

Not assijiiiccl in any of the MSS. 

The fir.'il district known as New Sorath had remained 
unexplored on account of the impenetrable nature of the 
fore.'sls and tlie intricate windings of the mountains. A 
recluse bv chance found his wav into it and through him 
a knowledge of it was gamed. Here is the celebrated stone 
fortress of Juualsgarh which Sultan Mahmud,’ I, captured 
by force of arms and at the foot of it built another fort of 
stone. At a distance of B hos is the fort of Osam on the 
stimmit of a hill ; it has now fallen into deca\', but is wortln* 
of restoration. There is also another stronghold on the 
summit of the hill of Girudr in which are many springs, a 
]>lace of worship of the Jaius. Adjacent is the port of Koudi 
Kolidyd,^ which derives its name from two villages at a 
distance of one has from it. In the rear of Juuahgarh is 
an island called Sidlhokah 1 kos in length by 4 in breadth. 


’ The I. G. (I. 550) calls this clnii WaRliciri tribe of Rajpnts, a remnant 
of the Hul.'inhi race who llcil from .Xnliilw.arnh when that kingdom was 
ilebtroyeil by Al'i itM din in A.l). 1297. 

’ IJigara’h of Giijar.'it. One derivation of this name is its supposed mean- 
ing of two forts (garb) because Alnlimud’s army conquered on one day 
Chainp.'tncr and Jiinahgarh, Vol. 1, p. 50G, n. According to T. Junahgarh 
signifies the ancient fort, because it was long concealed in the dense forest 
and discovered by a wood cutter. The legend runs that 1500 years elapsed 
from its discovery to the time of Alandalik from whom Alahmnd WTested the 
fortress. See llaylcy’s Hist, of Gujariit, pp. lGl-rlS2, for the derivation of Uie 
ti.ainc. 

’ I’lir. and G. Kondi or Gondilnkiyat. [Can it be Kodiiiar}] 
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adjaccnl to which is a forest, kas square, where wild fruits 
.qrow and where there is a setlleiueiit of Kalis. This tract is 
called Gir. Near the villa.ue of Tuuka^roslui.' the river 
Bluldar falls into the ocean. Its lish are so delicate that they 
luelt when exposed to the suii. Good camels are here 
obtainable and a breed of hor.ses somewhat larjier than the 
Guuth . 

In the .second district is Pathni, a city on the .seashore 
pos.sessing a stone fort. This they call Vnllau .SowudlU. It 
is both a capacious harbour and a town having nine* stone 
towers on the plain, within an area of three has on the sca- 
.shore. Good .swords are made here, there being a well in 
the vicinity the water of which gives them a keen edge. 

The ports of Matnnlord Diu, Purhnudar, Korimr. 
A Inuadfwr and Muzufjordhild are about this coast. A spring 
of the Sarsnti (Saraswati^} rises near Soinuilth. The 
Ilrahmanical shrines are numerous, but among these Som- 
udlli, Parduchi, and Korindr are accounted among the mo.st 
sacred. Between the rivers llarau and Sar.<:ttti about d.OOO 
years ago, 500,000,01)0 of the Yadu race while engaged in 
sport and merriment, fell to lighting and all of them 
perished in that licld of death, and wonderful are the 
legends that they relate. Two and a half kos from Pot Ian 
Sonindih is BJidl ka TirllP (or the .shrine of the Arrow). In 
this jdacc an arrow struck Sri Kishn and buried itself under 

* .\ iioU' siiy.s Tiiiih'i'afiOSil, in the maps;. Tliere are two rivers of the name 
(if IMirulnr; one rises in tlie Maiulav hills niul llowini; S. W. falls into the 
sea at Nnwi-llantlar after a course of 115 miles. .Another from the same hills, 
ilowinR I'h falls into the Gulf of Camhay. The Koljs are a predatory tribe 
atul their distritnition is not contined to a sinijle province. They were spread 
over the country hetween Camhay and Ahmniirih.ad and the -well-wooded 
coimtry afforded theni a refuse from attack. 

' Gladwin has turned these words into a name which mistranslation I notice 
as it has been adopted by Count von Noer in his nionoi;rnph on .\khar, p. SS. 
(Mrs. lleveridRe’s Trans.). The Hiwan of Jnna.earh, ilaridas Viharid.as, has 
courteously Riven me the benefit of his local knowledye. The new teinjile 
and the ruins of the old are within the fort which was inhabited chiefly by 
the attendants of the shrine, the population liviuR in the environs formiiiR 
the town. Pattati is said to have had three walls and hence nanu'd Trifijdltl. 
The len.Rth of the present walls covers nearly two miles. The fort lind or 
has 10 towers or bastions of which S are exisiiiiR and two are in ruins. 

The T. G. Rives Man.Rrol. The text unites Uiu and Purhandar (else- 
where Porhnndar) in one name, as Bomnath is called Ueo Patian, hut it is 
probable that the port of Diu was intended by .Mml Pazl. 

* The river rises in Mount .-Mm and enters the liunn of Cutch, thouRh a 
part of its course near Sidhpur and Patau towns, is said to he suliterrancan. 

•'* .Apparently the Itliiil Kuiicl of the I. G. Yiulhisthira after the slauRhler 
of the .'’0 tribes of the. Yadu rav;o on the field of Kurukshetra and the death 
of Duryodhana, in Rrief at the loss of so many kinsmen, placeil Pnrik.shita 
on the throne of Tndrapra((tha, and retired with Krishna and llnldeo to 
Dwarka. Thev were attacked by the Phils and Krishna was slain. Il.-ildeo 
founded the city of Patalihotra or Patna. 
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a pipal tree on the hanks of the Sarsuti. This the}^ call 
PipiU sir, and both these spots arc held in <jrcat veneration. 
An extraordinary event occurs at the town of Mill Mahadeo 
where there is a teinjdc dedicated to Siva. Ivvery 3 'ear on a 
certain day before the rainy season, a bird called Mukld 
appears. It is somewhat smaller than a pi.ueon, with a coarser 
beak and pied in colonr. It aliij^hts on the temple, disj^orts 
itself for a while, and then rolls over and dies. On this day, 
the jicople of the city assemble and burn various kinds of 
])erfnme and from the jiroportions of black and white in 
.the jdnma.ee of the bird, they calculate the extent of the 
comiu” rainfall, the black jiortending rain, the white, 
drought. In this tnict, there are three crops of jo'ivar 
annually. At ViiaU there are two reservoirs, one of which 
is called lauiiio, the other f/flugn. The water bubbles up 
.•md forms a stream .and the lisjj of these two springs have 
three eyes, the third eye being in the forehead. 

laetwcen Mnui^lor and Cluhdvdr is a tract into which 
the .sea enters. t)n a certain day of the year the water is 
sweet. It is related that in ancient times a certain person 
was in need of Ganges water. A recluse made a sign to 
the expanse and .sweet w.ater came forth. Kver since, upon 
that d.ay this wonder is re])eatcd to the astonishment of all. 

In l)oth of the.se districts the (iltclol tribe of Rajputs 
jjrevail and the ruling jjower in this conntrv is in their 
liands. At the lu'e.scnl time the force (of the first district) 
consi.sts of ],()()() hor.se and 2,0110 foot. There is also a 
settlement of Ahirs called lidbriyas.' The force (of the 
second district) is 2,000 hor.se and 3,000 foot. 

In the third district at the foot of the Salruujah 
(Satrnnjaya) hill,’ is a large fort and on its summit, the 
fort of PdlUJtduah . Thougli in ruins, it dc.serves restora- 
tion. It is in grc.'il veneration witli the Jains. The port 
of ('ihoya (Gogo) is a dependency of this district. The 
island of Biram (Perim) was formerly the residence of the 
governor ; it is t) Uos square and is a low rock}- island in 


' Or MaUli. Ill .-I woiU Hiiijiqal-i-Hfiulitsliiii, tlic wtinl is Siilsh or 

SiiUh. See IlMvIcy, |). I!t7, wlm reeonl). this event aiul ])l.aees it in the village 
of Maclhnjmr. 

’ The name of one of ihe ohl territorial /nitiif.s' or ilislriets into which 
Kathiawar was divided, was called lirdiriawar, a hilly tract on the S.R. 

* The hill is sacred to Adiniitli the deified priest <if the Jains. The de.scrip- 
tion of IVdiiana in the I. G. taken from Mr. Ihirgess’ "Notes of a visit to 
.Sapnnjaya Hill," gives iin inlerestiiig sketch of this temiile hill. Perim (the 
llaiones of the I'l'ilpliis) is in the Gulf of Camh.ay, S miles S. of Gogo. 
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the midst of the sea. The Zamiudar is of the GohcV tribe. 
This district possesses ‘2,000 horse and 4,000 foot. 

Ill the fourth district, are the ports of MoMvah and 
Taliljd, inhabited bj^ the Wall clan. The local force con- 
sists of 300 men and 500 foot. 

In the fifth district is Jagai^ called also Dwdrkd, Sri 
Krishna came hither from Mathura (Muttra) and here died. 
It is a great Brahmanic'al place of worship. The island, of 
Sanliudlidr [Bait] 4 kos square is reckoned within this 
district. Near Ardnidde is an island 70 kos in length and 
breadth. An area of half a kos of this land is for the most’ 
part stom^ and if an excavation is made salt-water pours in 
on all sides. Malik Ayda- Khas Khck, of Sultan Mahmud I 
of Gujerat, had, one-fourth of it dug up. The port of 
Ardmddc is superior to most of its class. The inhabitants 
are of the Bddhcl tribe. It musters 1,000 horse and 2,000 
foot. 

In the sixth district Barra, ^ the countiy is so hilly, the 
forests so impenetrable and the defiles so extensive that it 
is impassable for troops. The jaikeah clan inhabit it. It 
furnishes 1,000 horse and 2,000 foot. 

In the seventh district are the Baghclahs, It furnishes 
200 horse and the same number of foot. The Kaihis* are 
numerous in this tract; the}^ are of the Ahir caste and are 
.skilful in the maiiagemeut of horses. The military force 
is 6,000 cavalry and 0,000 infantiy. The}’^ are said by 
some to be of Arabian origin. Cunning but hospitable, 
thc}’^ will eat of the food of people of every caste, and are 
a handsome race. When any Jagirdar comes amongst 
them they make it a condition that there shall be no account 

* The Gohcls from ihe norlh in the 13lh century, .-nul rclrenlin.ic 

hefore the U»lc of Mnh.'innnnilan conquest conquered for Iheni.sclvos new .scuts 
in the dcc.uilence of .:yihihvrira. They are now in K. K.Mtltiawar. 

* See Itayley’s Hist, of GujatTit, p. 233 ct seq. Khiis IChel repre.sent.s the 

position of a royal equerry coiubiucd with IukIi connnnnd. I'crishta calls hint 
the or coiifidcntinl attendant of Jhalnnud. He wa.s premier 

uoMe (Amir uT Uiuara) and commander in chief of. the army, fou.qht ami 
defeated the I’orlu.cuese fleet at Ch.aul an<\ sank the admiral’s iia.q.ship valued 
at a hror of rupees. (.\.1I. 5)13— A. D. 1507). 

’ 1 have no douht that tlfSs is Hardii (or Jaitwar) of the I. G. ; a division 
of Kathiaw.'ir lyiiiR between 21° 11' and 21° 57' N. l.at., and 69° 30' and 70° 7' 
K. lon.q., botmded X. attd N.-K. by llallar; R. by Soratlt, and S.-\V. by the 
.\rabinu Sea. The B.trda hills arc from 12 to 18 niiles distant from the coast 
and formed a favourite refu.qe for outlaws. 

‘ The name of Krithinwaf, was formerly .qiven to a tract to the R. of the 
centre of the peninsula; from havinji been overrun by the Kraliis who entered 
from Cuteh in the t3th and Mth centuries, it was extended to the whole 
country by the Mahrattas who had come into contact with them in their 
foraj s. 
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taken of tlie incontinence of an}?- of their people. In the 
vicinit}'^ of the Kathis on the banks of the river Dondi, 
there is a sept of Ahirs called Porechas. Their force is 
3,000 horse and the same number of 'foot. Tliej!- are per- 
petualty at feud with the Jams.' 

In the eighth district Jhanjhmer is a maritime port. 
The Wdji tribe prevail. There are 200 horse and 2,000 
foot. 

In the ninth district is the Charan tribe. Mahadeva 
formed a man from the sweat of his brow and gave him the 
charge of his own bull. He spoke in rln^thmic sentences 
and sang the divine praises and revealed the past and the 
future. His descendants are known b 5 ’^ his name. They 
chiefl 3 '- recite paneg 5 wics and genealogies and in battle chant 
deeds of valour and animate the warriors and some of them 
i-eveal future events. There are few of the nobles of 
Hindustan who have not some of these in their retinue. 
This district furnishes 500 horse and 4,000 foot. The tribe 
called Bhat resemble this caste in their panegjTics, their 
powers, their battle-chants, and genealogical recitations, 
and although in some of these respects the\' surpass them 
3 ’et the Chdraus are better swordsmen. Some pretend that 
the Charans were called into life b}’' the mere volition of the 
divinit}’’, and the Bhats from Mahadeva. 

Between Jhalwara in the Sarkdr of Ahmadabad, and 
Pattan and Sorath is a low-hang tract, 90 kos in length b}?- 
7 to 30 in breadth, called the Ran- (the Runn). Before the 
rain}’- season, the sea rises and covers this area and falls as 
the rains cease. A considerable part dries up and is covered 
with salt, the duties of which are collected in the pargana of 
Jhalwdra. lies to the east of this tract. On the 

west is a large separate territor}’^ called Kachchh (Cutch) 
250 kos in length b}* 100 kos in breadth. Sind lies to the 


* The Jareja ; Sjputs, to which branch the Rao of Cntch belongs, are 
descended from the Snmina (Sama !) tribe and came originalh- from the 
nortli. They are said to have emigrated from Sind about the lotli century 
under the leadership of Ja Lakha, son of Jara from whom Uie tribe derive 
their name. Till 1540 the Jams ruled over Cutch in three branches. About 
that year Khengar succeeded in making himself head of the tribe and master 
of the province. His uncle Jam Rawal fled to Kathiawar and founded the 
present reigning house of Kawanagar, tlie rulers of which are still called 
Jams. See Jam under tlie account of Sind. 

® The word in Hindi signifies a waste or wilderness. There are two, the 
northern or larger Runn, ISO by 80 miles has an area of about 7,000 square 
miles. The eastern or smaller Runn, 70 miles from E. to W., covers an 
area of 2,000 square miles. Except a stray bird, a herd of wild asses, or an 
occasional caravan, no sign of life breaks the desert loneliness. J. G. 
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west of Cutcli. The physical aspect of the country is barren 
and sandy. There is an excellent breed of horses believed 
to be of Arabian race, and there are good camels and goats. 
The chief of this country is of the Yadiv^ race and his tribe 
is now known as Jdrejas. The military force of this clan 
is 10,000 cavalry and 50,000 infantry. The men are hand- 
some, tall in stature and wear long beards. The residence 
of the chief is Bhuj\ which has two strong forts Jhdrah and 
Kantkot. On the Gujarat side towards the south is a 
Zaminddr of note whom they call Jam, a relative of the 
ruler of the above-mmitioned state. Sixty j'^ears ago. Jam 
Rawal, after a war of two months, was driven out of the 
countr}'-, and settled in Sorath between the territories of the 
Jaitwahj Bddel, Chdran, and Tumbel tribes. He posssessed 
himself of other parts and founded the city of Nawanagar 
and his country received the name of Little Cmtch. Sattarsdl 
the present Rajah, is his grandson. There are many towns 
and the agricultural area is extensive. The residence of 
the chief is at, Nawanagar and his force consists of 7,000 
cavalry and 8,000 infantr}^/ The camels and goats^ are of 
good breeds. For a considerable period the prime ministers 
of these two states have been of the Muhammadan religion. 

In the vicinity of Mora and Mangrej is a state called 
PaP through which runs the river Mahendri towards the 
Gujarat side. It has a separate ruler who resides at Dun- 
garpur. On the Malwa side is Banswara and that too has 
a separate chief. Fach of them has a force of 6,000 horse 


‘ The lunar race established by the Scythian Budh, expanded into fifty- 
six branches and filled nearly the whole of northern India. Yadu 4th in 
descent from Budh gave his name to the royal line which closed in Krishna 
and Balrama. While the solar race was confined to a narrow strip of land 
between the mountains and the Ganges, the Yadus had spread over the whole 
country, Yadu, saj’s Elliot, (Races of the N.-W, P., Vol. I, 128) is the patro- 
u)'mic of all the descendants of Buddha, the ancestor of the Lunar race, of 
which the Bhatti and the Jareja are now the most conspicuous, but the title 
of Jadon is now exclusively applied to that tribe which appears never to have 
strayed far from the limits of the ancient Surascni, and we consequently find 
them in large numbers in that neighbourhood. The tract south of the Chambal 
called after them Yaduvati is in the po.ssession of the Gwalior Mahrattas and 
the state of Kirauli on the Chambal is now their chief independent possession. 

* Pdk in the text, with the emendation Pul by the Editor. There are two 
of the name, one within Mahi Kanta on its N. E. frontier. The other one of 
the petty states^ in Hallar, Kathiawar. The former must here be meant, as 
Dungarpur lies in lat. 23° 52' N., long. 73° 49' E. It is now a separate native 
state. The early history of the ruling family is not known with certainty ; 
the}' paid tribute to the Mughal Empire and did military service, and on the 
fall of the Empire became tributary; to the IMahrattas. I. G. The name Pal 
says Bayley, seems to have been given to a congeries of petty hill states of 
which the rulers were Hindus. They appear to hav’e included Dungarpur, 
Biyanagar and others. 
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and 10,000 foot, and both are of the Sisodia clan. The 
rulers were of the Rana’s family, but for some time past 
it has been otherwise. 

Adjoining the Sarkdr of Pattan is a state, the chief 
town of which is Sirohi and which possesses a force of 2,000 
horse and 5,000 foot. On the summit of a hill is the strong 
fortress of Abugarh (Mount Abit) about which are 12 
flourishing villages. Pasturage is plentiful. 

There is also a territory having Nandurbdr on the east, 
Mandu on the north, Nandod on the south and Chdmpdner 
on the west. Its length is 60 hos, and its breadth 40. The 
chief is a Chauhan and his residence is the town of Ali 
Mohdn. Wild elephants are numerous. The force consists 
of 600 horse and 15,000 foot. 

Between Swat and Nandwbdr is a mountainous but 
flourishing tract called Bagldna, the chief of which is a 
Rathor, commanding 3,000 cavalry and 10,000 infantry. 
Fine peaches, apples, grapes, pineapples, pomegranates, 
and oranges grow here. It possesses seven remarkable forts, 
among which are Mulher^ and Salher. 

Between the Sarkdrs of Nandod and Nandurbar is a 
hilly district 60 kos in length by 40 in brea^^h, which the 
Gohel tribe of Rajputs inhabit. At the present day’ a 
Brahman named Tewdri has the management of affairs, 
the titular Rajah being of no account. He resides at 
Rdjpipla or Khulu, and has a force of 3,000 horse and 
7,000 foot. The water of this tract is very unwholesome. 
Rice and honey of the finest quality are here produced. 

This Subah embraces 9 Sarkdrs and 198 Parganahs, 
of which 13 are ports. The revenue is 43 krors, 68 lakhs, 
22,301 ddms (Rs. 10,920,557-8-0) and one lakh, 62,028^ 
Mahmudis'^ as port dues. 

The measured land (except Sorath which is paid in 
money by estimate) is 1 kror, 60 lakhs, 36,377 bighas, 
3 biswas, out of which 4 lakhs, 20,274 dams are Suyurghdl. 
The local force is 12,440 cavalry, and 61,100 infantry. 


* Both tliese lie in the Navasari (Nosari) district of tlie Baroda territory, 
tlie latter in the S. E. corner. Songarh and Rupgarh are two other forts. The 
former 43 miles E. of Surat, and Rupgarh 10 miles S. of Songarh. The hills 
must refer to the Rajpipla range, there being no otlier in the whole territory. 

*Mr. E. Thomas (Numismatic' Chronicle, Vol. Ill, 3rd series) quotes Sir 
T. Herbert as sajung about 1676 A.D. "A mahmudi is twelve pence, a rupee 
two shillings and three pence.” See Bayle}'’s History of GufarSt, p. 16. 
The relative value of coin varied according to time and locality. The Changezi 
Mahmudi is variously valued at half and two-thirds of a rupee and at half a 
crown, French money. Ibid, pp. 12 and 16, 

33 
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Sarkar of Ahmaddhad. 

Containing 28 Mahals. 8,024,153 Bighas. Revenue 
203,306,994: Dams. Suyiirghdl 6,511,441 Dams. Castes 
various. Cavalrj- 4,120. Infantrj»^ 20,500. 


i 

Bighas 

Biswas 

Revenue 

D. 

Snynr- 

giird 

D, 

Cavalry 

Infantry 

Castes 

Cilr of Ahmadabiid 


15,000,073 

144,680 

100 

300 


Suburb, dist. of Ahmadabad 
Kurdhn Matar (»iis. Arhar 

370,087 

23,999,371 

4201,783 

... 

... 


M.) on Uie river Baroli 
Abtnadnagar has a stone 

145,384 

9,662,753 

160,938 

100 

200 

Chanhun. 

Aort faced with chunam 
adar, trevenue bv estimate 

54,370 

1,770,912 

50,774 

500 

5,000 

Solnnki. 

of crops] 

• •• ' 

1.616,000 


1000 

5,000 

Gtirusiah* 

Bahicl 

375,675 

6,988,920 

“ “ » 

100 

200 

Rajput. 

Barah Sewnh [Dfila Sinor] 
Birpur f ? Pitliapur] has a 
stone fort on the ^lahen- 

84,060 

2,814,124 

5.608 ^ 

50 

100 

Bhodia 

Rujpnt, 

Bodiaii. 

dri 

173,385 

1.778.300 


300 

1 

600 

R.~ijpnt, 

1 Ivharba 

I and Bonah. 

Paplod [Palod] ... 

P.irantij 

B.indar Sol.ah [?Bhadarwa] 

39,930 

1,493,249 


50 

100 

Rajput. 

159,273 

2,076,574 

**• 

100 

200 

01. 

i 

(revenue in monev) 


i 600,000 





Pctl.'id 

Thiinianali [ ? Thawad] 

«•« 

771,960 

128,990 

• •• 



(rev. in money) 
Clihala-B.abra, has a brick 
fort, somewhat dilapi- 
dated, saltpetre obtain- 


1 600,000 

1 


• •• 

• •• 


cd here 

43,283 

34.903,220 

232,860 

200 

10,000 

Koli. 

Dholqa, the Sabannati 

579,877 

4,825 392 

5,627 

50 

200 

Jlifdawar. 

flov.’s adjacent ... 
Dhandhok, has a masonrv 

834,606 

1,650,000 

188,160 

50 

100 

Ponwar. 

fort of chuuam 

403,523 

113077044* 


500 

4,000 

Do. 

S'.rnrd 

80,646 

! 2.528,632 

... 

100 

300 

Garrtsi.ah, 

Mehtar. 

I'^ari 

936,837 

39.125,778* 

394,963 

300 

1,000 

01. etc. 

Kn:iihlMyr,t ... ! 

Kripa'lli’innj, a tna'^nnrv 

336,813 

22.147,986 

160,405 

100 

200 

Rcajput, 

Bfirah, 

for; of cl;i!t!i:n{ 

... 

80,125.773 

27.309 

100 

500 

Koli. 

M'ljvlv.a ... ... ; 


22.147.973 

301,320 

50 

500 

Do. 

.‘•fo ,.-i^ hn-i ;i ],ru’l; fort • 
.'f' hinc’i.'ib.'d. has a tciii- ! 

507,370 j 

42.1,510 

16.062 

{ 

100 

200 

Do. 

p’c to Mnli.*deva ... 1 

!:bVl. ha, a brick ! 

45,.';93 

1 

1,74 SOSO 

160,0881 

1 

... 

... 

Chauh.aii. 

... i 

M.ari.'rcj, has a nia'onrv ! 

i 

1,400,000 

1 

... j 


... 

01 (Koli) 

f- rt f’f 

N-riM 

76,629 ' 

121.762 

• V • 1 

ion 

.109 

Cljnnh.'m. 

202,062 ' 

8,103,098 ; 

49,478 ; 

ctvtcrcd 

Gar.asiah. 




under 


’ 


1 

' 

Sini.U 


200,020 

752202 i 

• •• i 

20 1 

1091 

Koli. 


‘ Ti.c r.'jr.cts r.rr Itere lUvsile-l Jn{n t'.vr> 

I v, r;-r- I 1: Ul’.lf'ry of p. OS 

ft’ 'Z- Cr.;;-'. TI it U.rv.'.ir live a l:fc of 


cla-^c'-.. (1) Garri'sinli'. or laiul- 

for the <Ierivat!on of tlii*! term), 
I’llenf'^s on their lands and arc 
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Sarhar of Pattan, north. 


Containing 16 Mahals. 38,500,015 Bighas. Revenue 
600.325,099 Dams. Snyurghalj 210,627 Dams. Castes 
various. Cavaliy 715. Infantr 3 ^ 6,000. 




Bighas 

Biswas 

Revenue 

D. 

Suyur- 

giull 

D. 

X 

U 

> 

c 

Castes 






3 



r.'ittan, has 

two forts ... 


957,462 

143,862 

150 

3,000 

Raiput,Koli, 





Hutnbi. 

nij.'ipur ... 


290,554 


2,832 

200 

500 

Koli. 

r.lthanpur 

... ... 


528,611 

3.600,000’ 

50 

500 

Do. 

Baduacar, has a slouc fort 

37,600-13 

1,844,324 

1,749 

under 

Do. 







Rajput, 

Vis.nlnagar 

... ... 

13.2S1 

674,348 

• •• 


■Olil 





Jadun. 

Thcrad. has a brick fort ... 


4,000,000 

... 

El 

200 

Rajput, 






Barhah. 

Ten'ada 

do. 

294,516-17 

2,130,000 


iai: 

1,000 

Koli. 

Suburb, dist. 

of Pattan ... 

14,787-50.20,054,045 

862,104 





• 


Pattan 


Rudhan [-pur], has a brick 






Koli. 

fort 


257,709-6 

4,000,000 


100 

200 

Sami, has a 

shrine mudi 





veticratcd 

in Hindustan 


1,266,498 


20 

BEll 

Do. 

Santalpur 

••• 

34,267 

287,340 


... 

... 


Khcr.'iiu 

... ... 

101,946-17 


• •• 


... 


Kakrcj 



112 333 

1,312,590 

... 

under 

Tehrar 


Munjpur 


51,814-11, 909,630 

• •• 

25 


Do. 

Morx’ada 

... ... 

47,777 

320,020 

• •• 


200 

Do. 

Disnh, has a 

brick fort ... 

2SS,270 

1,600,000 

... 

50 


Do. 


• So the MSS, but I apprehend these figures should be reversed, the larger 
coming under revenue, as G. has it. 


Sarhar of Nandod — north. 

Containing 12 Mahals. 541,817 Bighas, 16 Biswas. 
Revenue 8,797,596 Dams. Snyurghal 11,328 Dams. 



Biswas 

Bighas 

Revenue 

D. 


Bighas 

Biswas 

1 

Revenue 

D. 

Ainrcli 

15,548-16 

148,620 

Jnmungaon 

21,444 

412,093 

Avidha 

Barsai, {SuyurghSl 

11,328) 

Badfil [ PBhadli] ... 

4,290 

17,076j 

Kahaar 

Marghadrah 

14,903 

15,028 

80,307 

62.328 

158,696 

40,663 

2,061,368 

272,645] 

Mandnn 

NTindod with suburb 

5,402 

16,000 

Til.ikwada 

55,859 

1,595,525 

dist. 

128,021 

3,929,330 

Tahw.a [Tankhala] 

73263 

165,500 

Natrang 

15,188 

40,798 
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Sarkar of Baroda, -souih. 

Containing 4 Mahals. 922,212 Bighas, Revenue 
41,145,896 Dams. Snyurghal 388,358 Davis. Castes 
various. Cavalry 900. Infantry 5,800. 



Bighas 

Biswas 

Revenue 

D. 

1 

1 

Suyur- 

ghal 

D. 

1 

13 

> 

£:• 

Si 

Castes 




1 

o 



Baroda with sub. dist. has 


j 





a brick fort ... 

500,920 

20,403,485 


mD 

Kins 

Ponwar, &c 





Rajput. 

Bahadurpur, has a brick 







fort 

1,680,920 

6,243,280 




Rajput. 

Dabhoi, has a stone fort ... 

167,090 

9,252,550 

4,562 



Rajput, 




Bahrah. 

Sinor, the Narbada, in its 







course from the north, 
passes under the town ... j 

148,150 

5,746,580 

• •• 



Rajput, ,foI' 
lowing 
name ille- 




■1 

1 


gible). 


Sarkar of Broach, south. 

Containing 14 Mahals. 349,771 Bighas. Revenue 
21,845,663 Dams. Suyurghal 141,820 Dams. Castes 
various. Cavaliy 990. Infantry 8,600. 


Olpad ...- 
Anklesar 

Atlesar [Ainalsari] 

Broach, has a brick fort, 
on the Narbada; here is 
a Hindu shrine 
Tarkesar 
Chharmandvi 
Suburban dist. of Broach 
Dehej Barha [Vagra] 

Kari [Zareli] 

Zala [Ghalha] ... 

Gandhar, a port frequent- 
ed by vessels ... 


Bighas 

Biswas 

Revenue 

D. 

Suyur 

ghal 

D. 

Cavalry | 

Infantry 

Castes 

186,420 

1,659,877 


■ 

n 


138,376 

558,010 

... 

m 


Gwaiia. 

90,333 

307,737 

... 

so 

230 

64,660 

456,230 


500 

5,000 

Rajput, 

8,752 

5,651 

... 

B 



44,821 

122,795 

... 

B 



52,975 

42,664 

7,022,690 

64,516 

B 



1,174,540 

mmm 

H 



177,939 

4,275,000 

12,650 

20 

300 

Rajput, 

Barhah. 

15,181 

353,670 

... 

1 

300 

Rajput, 

Garasiah. 

— 

240,000 

... 

1 

B 
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Sarkar of Broach, South — Contd. 



Dipihas 

Biswas 

Revenue 
- D. 

3uyitr- 

glud 

D. 

> 

e 

Castes 





cS 

a 



Lorokh [?LuUara], on Ihc 






• 

seashore 

MaqbuIabrKl, on the sea- 

31,760 

1,287,250 


... 

... 


shore. Salt here obtained 

81,750 

1,912,040 

... 

20 


Rajput. 

Musalman. 

Ilan.sot, one of the ports 







of this district 

77,560 

2,439,158 


eliTn 

MHHf 

Rajput 






Baghelah. 


Sarkdr of Chdmpaucr. 

Containing 9 Mahals. 80,337 Bighas. 11 Biswas. 
Revenue 15,009,884 Dams. Suyurghal 173,730 Dams. 
Castes various. Cavaliy 550. Infantrjf 1,600. 



Bighas 

Biswas 

Revenue 

D. 

Suyur- 

ghal 

D. 

b 

1 

c 

3 

Castes 





U 

G 


Anvur.ah 

Chuinp.'mcr, with sub. dist. 

19,129 

48,209 


... 

... 


has two stone forts, one 
on a hill called P.aw.ah, 







and the second at its 







foot 

159,590 

1,429,649 

173,730500 

1,000 


Chanda warnh 

27,328-8 

21,530 

... 




Chaurasi 

107,713 

2,215,275 





Doh.ad, has a stone fort ... 

68,249 

1,283,300 


... 



Dhol IDcrol] 

32,014 

172,992 





Dilawarah 

18,129 

48,628 





Sonkhcrah 

240,313 

2,995,696 





Sanwes, has a strong stone 





Rajput. 

fort 

120,391-1 

2 300,000 

... 

50 

100 


Sarkdr of Surat. 

Containg 31 Mahals. 1,312,815 Bighas. 16 Biswas. 
Revenue 19,035,180 Dams. Suyurghal 182,370 Dams. 
Castes various. Cavali^^ 2,000. lufantr}^ 5500. 


i 

1 

Bighas 

1 Biswas 

1 

Revenue 

D. 

•ujur- 

ghal 

D. 

Cavalry | 

Infantry 

Castes 

Ainbhcl, has a stone fort 
IVirchol [=Parujnn] ... J 

1 

6.5S1 

1 55,920 

i 

! 424,355 

; 1,508,000 

[ 

... 

... 

... 
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Sarhdr of Surat — Contd. 



Bighas 

Revenue 
- D. 

Suyur 

ghal 

D. 

.S’ 

CO 

g; 

b 

a 

Castes 





c3 



Balsar, on llic sea 

74,702 _ 

1,281.420 

59,785 

100 

500 

• 

Balesnr 

Beawnrnh, lias a stone fort 

86,400 

1,013,045 

15,035 

• •• 



near Tapti 

Balwfirah, has a stone fort, 
and a shrine with a hot 

58,659 

554,320 


2000 

5,000 

Rajput. 

spring [?Pnlsnnnl 

41,650 

478,620 

• •• 




Bhesrot [Bhestan] 

21,170 

425,055 

• • • 


• a. 


Pamera 

54,460 

277,475 


• •• 

aa. 


Bluitsar 

12,075 

146,230 


• •• 

... 


Balor [?Kndod] 

21,435 

592,180 

• « • 

• •• 

mm. 


Tilari [Tnori] 

85,095 

917,890 

90,835 

• ■ ■ 

mmm 


Timba 

Chikhli, on the sen, has an 

51,029-19 

263,390 

2.040 


• *4 


iron mine 

Dhninori, on the river 

337,613 

389,320 

••• 

... 

... 


Tinii? (Kim?) 

40,994-19 

767,520 

••• 

• •• 

... 


Rander 

5,528 

63,692 

13,092 

• •• 

... 


Surat with suburb, dist. 





has a Slone fort 

50,733 

5,530,145 

• •t 


»*• 


Supa .... 

37,594 

73,151 

8,720 

• •• 

... 


Sarbhnn ... ... ■.. 

64.127 

601,257 


• •• 

... 


Khoblori [ PKumbharia] ... 

4,024 

026,760 


• •• 

... . 


Ghnndevi 

Khnrka [Kharsawa], on 

4,524 

835,330 

7,810 

• •• 

... 


the Tinii 

42.019 

629,310 



... 


Karodah [Kathodra] 

000,704 

383,240 

24,550 


... 


Kamrcj 

68,044 

328,205 

• •• 




Kos [-amba], has a stone 



... 


fort 

9,771 

228,390 

• •• 

• •• 



I/ohnri ... 

5,928 

85,280 

370,410 

*»• 




Mnroli, on the sen 
iMahwah (Mohn ?) on the 

17,044 

• •• 

... 

■ a. 


sea 

15,016 

100,290 


... 

... 


Naroli ... ... .;. 

Nosari, with a maniifac- 

1,620 

65,220 

• •• 

... 

... 


lory of perfumed oil, 
found nowhere else ,... 

17,353 

297,720 


... 

... 


Nnriud, on the sea 

7,290 

130,700 

• •• 

... 

... 



Sarhdr of Go^hrd. 


Containing 12 Mahals. 535,255 Bighas. Revenue 
3,418,624 Dams. Castes various. Cavalry 1,000. Infantry 
5,000. 



Bighn 

' D. 

■H 

Biglia 

D. 

Audha [Arndru] 
Atlnwnra [ ?Atar 
Sunba] 

17,877 

46,704 

184,935 

63,460 


37,318 

46,690 

257,202 

120,660 


* Jad)iagar—cilliQr Jainbuglioda or Chfiiidpur, 
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Sarkar of Codhra — Contd. 


Jhaloil [Hnlol] ... 
Dlianbod [Dlian- 
pur] 

Sliclicra 

Goclhra with sub. 
tii.st. 

Bigha 

D. 

Rohiina [Kadana] 
Marfil [Jlarwa] 
Mahadw.arah 

Bigha 

D. 

92, -109 

17,082 

35,702 

150,250 

79-1,654 

146,322 

7S5.660 

20,858 

46,755 

19,285 

785,360 

525,975 

10,826 


Sarkar 

of Sorath (Kathmuad). 


Containing 12 Mahals, of 

which 13 are ports. 

Revenue 

63,437,366 Ddius. 

lliavaliy 17,000. Infantr}’^ 365,000. 



Revenue 



Revenue 



D. 



D. 

Una 


7,620,388 

niiarwar [Dholarwa] 

59,792 

Aivcj 

• •• 

780,500 

Dhantror 


252,048 

Atnrcit ... 


1,784,160 

Dhari ... 


644,270 

Apictah ... 


1,214,592 

R.anpnr ... 


16,127 

Pallnn Deo rSoinnnlli] ... 

4,453,912 

R.Hlgan ... 


113,280 

nfinw.ara [ ?Wadhwan] ... 

2,049,340 

Ramot ..» 


28,320 

hclklifi ... 


140.000 

Sivor 


42,480 

hal.cnr ... 

• •4 

509,760 

Sarii 


4,936 

Deri f?13aori] .. 


145,600 

Sultanpur 


424,800 

Bnnvn [?Barodn] 

50,664 

Garintlhar 


623,040 

Dand.ah ... 

• ■4* 

84,960 

Korinar 


4,538,560 

li.lndor [Waned] 

• 44 

14,060 

1 Ghotyah (Goffo), exclusive 


niiimriid 

• •• 

28,320 

of port 



P.alit.ana 

mm. 

240,592 

Kianabaiiricra 

... 

42,480 

Bapsra [ ? Digsar] 

50,340 

Katliar ... 

> • i • 

127,480 

ISnrnr 


734.790 

Garidhari 

...1 

598,704 

JJanvara [?Wasawad] ... 

74,792 

Gondal 

• »• 

56,640 

nndii 


14.100 

Kotifiua (Katiana) 

1,797,256 

Tal.aja ... 

• 44 

2,435,520 

Kandolna 


198,432 

Cliokh [Charkha] 

4 4 4 

453,120 

Lu’iana 


1,423,080 

Jaitpur 

4 4 4 4 


Lcinor.a Batw5 .. 


487,576 

Tafrat [Dwarka] 

• 44 

803,200 

Lathi 


296,152 

Cliorwiid (Charadwa) 

930,960 

Malikpur 


995,048 

Chaur.a ... 

* ••• 

97,288 

Jfohwah, (Jfowa) 


2,051,136 

Jet wad ... 

• ••• 

1,071,660 

Sl.nndwi 


127,440 




Alanglor 


16,689,472 

Jasdhon (Jasdnn 

■ 44 

98,560 

Jledarah 


2,208,160 

Suburban dist. of Sorath 

932,000 

Morbi 


2,603,326 

Daulatubad 

M 444 

357,424 

'Miunah ... 

.... 

14,106 

D.ing 

• 444 

4,410 

Nags.ari ... 


755,376 

Dnngar ... 

.4. 

760,400 

Hatasni ( ?) 


1,012,592 
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Port duties. 



Revenue - 
Mahmudis 


- 

Revenue 

Mahmudis 

Port of Manglor 

27,000 

Port of Mohwah (Mowa) 

1,000 

,, Pattan Deo 

25,000 

99 

Meykor 7 

3.000 

1.000 

„ Korinar 

1,000 

99 

Dungar 

„ Ndgsari 

10,000 

99 

Talaja, 4 Mahals 

7,000 

„ Porbandar 

27,228 

99 

Una 

15,000 


Princes of Gujarat. 

Seven princes reigned in succession 196 years. 


Years. 

Bana-raj Chauhan^ ... ... ... 60 

Jog Raj ... ... ... ... 35 

Bhimraj ... ... ... -... 52 

Blior ... ... ... ... 29 

Bahr Singh ... ... ... ... 25 

Ratnadat {var. Rashadat) ... ... ... 15 

Samant ... ... ... ... 7 


• Soralh corresponds to mod. Junagad. The following emendations are 
suggested from Hamilton’s E. I. Gazetteer and the Survey of India Atlas : 
Dhantror (=phamnagar), Dhari (=Darwa), Ralgaon (=Ranigaon), Sij-or 
(=Sihor), Sarii (=Sarya), Korinar (=IOiuri Nagar, 10 m. N. of Diu point), 
Kathar (=Kantharia), I^ndolna (=]^dorna), Luliana (=Lilaola), Una =Una- 
Delwara). — J. Sarkar. 

* The following^ table is from the U. T. taken from the Ain-i-Akbari, and 
collated with the Agni Parana of AVilford. 

A.D. 

696. Saila Deva, living in retirement at Ujjain found and educated. 

745. (S. 802) Banaraja, son of Samanta Sinh (Chohan) who founded 
Anhalpur, called after Anala Cohan. 

806. Jagaraja. 

841. Bhira Raja, (Bhunda Deva. Wilford;. 

866. Bhenr. 

895. Behersinh. 

920. Reshadat, (Raja Adity W.). • 

935. Samanta, (dau. married son of Delhi Raja). The total of years of 
reigns in the A. A. makes 223 instead of 196. G. and T. give 
llhimraj 25 instead of 42, and thus correct the eiror. 
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Ten princes of the Solanki race reigned 224 years. ^ 


Yrs. Ms. 


^Inlraj Solanki 

... 56 

0 

Chaniand 

... 13 

0 

Balabha 

... 0 

6 

Durlablia, his nephew ... 

... 11 

6 

Bhiin, his nephew 

... 42 

0 

Karan 

... 31 

0 

Jai Singh, called also Sudhraj 

... 50 

0 

Knniarpal, grandson of his uncle 

... 23 

0 

Ajaipal, his nephew 

... 8 

0 

Lakhinnl ... 

... 8 

0 


Six princes of the Baghelali tribe reigned 126 3’^ears.^ 


Hardmnf Baghelali . . . 

• • • 

Yrs. 

• ... 12 

Ms. 

5 

Ds. 

0 

Baldeva 

• • * 

... 34 

6 

10 

Bhini, his nephew ... 

• * • 

... 42 

0 

0 

Arjun Deva 

• • • 

... 10 

0 

0 

Sarang Deva 

• • • 

... 21 

0 

0 

Karan 

» • V 

... 6 

10 

15 


• TIjc totals give only 23S years. 


The U. 


T. runs as follows : — 


A.D. 

010. Mnla Rfija, usurped the throne. 

1025. Chainund, inv.'idcd by Snltan Mahmud (Sainanta. W.). 

105S. Vallablia (ancient line rc.stored). 

1039. Durlabha (Dabisalinia Ferishta) usurped the throne. 

1050. lihima Raja. 

Kaladcva (Karan. A. A.) Cama Rajendra or Visaladeva, (W.) who 
became paramount sovereign of Delhi. 

109-1. Siddha or Jayasinha, an usurper. Kumiirapal, poisoned (by Ajaya- 
p.nla, son of J.ayasinha). 

’ The V. T. give the following ; — 

The Blulghcla tribe. 

Mula (Lakhmul. A. A. Lakhan Raya. W.) without issue, 
lidldev.! } Baluca-Mtila, W. of Bhaghela tribe. 

A.D. 

1209. \V. Bliima Deva, or Bala Bhima Deva, same as last W. 

1250. Arjim Deva, 1 

12C0. S.aranga Deva, }■ A. A. 

1281. Karan I 

Kama the Goliila fled to the Deccan when in the year 1309 Gujarat 
was annexed to Delhi by Ala ud din. 


34 
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Fourteen (Miiliaininadan) princes* reigned about 160 5 ^ears. 


A.D. 

1391. Sultan Muzaffar Shall, ... ... 

1411. Sultan Ahmad, I, his grandson (builds 
Ahmadabad and Ahmadnagar), ... 

1443. Mahamniad Shah, his son, 

1451. Qutb ud din Ahmad Shah (opposes 
Mahva King and Chitor Raja 
Kombha), 

1459. Daud Shah, his uncle, (deposed in 
favour of) 

1459. Mahmud Shah I, son of Muhammad 
Shah (Begarra : two expeditions to 
Deccan), 

1511. Sultan MuzaflFar, his son, (war with 
Raja Sangram), 

1526. Sultan Sikaudar, his son, (assas- 
sinated), 

1526. Sultan Nasir Khan, his brother, 
(Mahmud Shah II, displaced by), ... 

1526. Sultan Bahadur, son of Sultan 
Muzaffar, (invades Malwa : murdered 
by Portuguese), 

1536. Muhammad Shah, sister’s son, 
(Faruqi of Malwa), 

1536. Sultan Mahmud, grandson of 
Muzaffar, 

1553. Sultan Ahmad (II) a. descendant of 
Sultan Ahmad, (spurious heir set up 
b}’’ ministers), ... 


Yrs. JIs. Ds. 

3 8 16 

32 6 20 

7 9 4 

7 0 13 

0 0 7 

56 1 4 

14 9 0 

0 10 16 

0* 4 0 

11 9 0 

0 9 0 

18 2 

some daj^s. 

8 0 0 


* List of Giijrat ^Insliin rulers : 

Muzaffar I 

Ahmad I 

Md. I. Karim 

Qntbuddin 

Baud 

Mahmud I 
Muzaffar II 
Sikaudar 
Alahmud II 
Bahadur 
^luhammad II 
JIuhammad III 
Ahmad II 
^luzaffar III 


A.H, 79S/1396 A.D. 
S14/1411 
846/1442 
855/1451 
862/1458 
862/1458 
917/1511 
932/1526 
932/1526 
932/1526 
943/1537 
943/1537 • 
9S1/1554 

969-980/ 1562-1572 
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A.D. Yrs. Ms. Ds. 

1561. Sultan Muzaffar III, (Habbu, a suppo- 
sitious son of Mahmud), ... ... 12 & odd. 

1583. Gujarat becomes a prownce of Akbar’s Empire. 

The Hindu chronicles record that in- the 3 ^ear 802 of 
Bikrainajit, corresponding with A.H. 154 Sardj kindled the 
torch of independence and Gujarat became a separate state. 
Raja Sri Bhor Deva ruler of Kanauj put to death one of 
his dependants, named Samant Singh for his evil disposi- 
tion, dislo 3 ’alt 3 - and disorderl 3 ^ conduct, and seized his 
]Jossession.s. His wife was pregnant at the time, and urged 
b 3 ' distress, she fled to Gujarat and in an uninhabited waste 
gave birth to an infant. It happened that a Jain devotee 
named Saila Deva passing that wa 3 ’^ took compassion on 
the child and committed it to the charge of one of his disci- 
ples who took it to Radhanpur, and brought it up with 
tender solicitude. When he grew to manhood, associating 
with wicked reprobates, he fell to outrage and highway 
robbciy and a gang of free-booters was formed. He 
plundered the Gujarat treasure on its wa 3 ’- to Kanauj, and 
through the good fortune that attended him, he was joined 
b}' a grain merchant' called Champa. Wisdom guided his 
sword and from works of eml he inclined to deeds of good- 
ness till in the fiftieth 3 ’ear of his age, he acquired the 
sovereignt 3 ' of the state, and founded Pattan. It is said that 
he long deliberated regarding the site of fiis capital and was 
diligent in search of a suitable place. A cowherd called 
Anhil informed him that he loiew an excellent site which 
he would show on condition that the king would call the 
cit 3 ’' after his name. His offer being accepted, he directed 
them to a wooded spot where a hare, he narrated, had 
grappled with a dog and b 3 ’' sheer sti'ength of limb had got 
awa 3 \ The Raja founded the cit 3 ’^ there and named it 
Anhilpur. Astrologers have predicted that after the lapse 
of 2,500 3^ears, 7 months, 9 da3^s, and 44 ghariSj it shall be 
in ruins. Through the corruption of language and S 3 dlabic 
change it came to be called Nahnvalah, but as in the 
tongue of that countr 3 ^ ‘chosen’ is rendered ‘Pattan,’ it 
became universall 3 ^ distinguished b 3 >' that name. 

Raja Samant Singh gave his daughter in marriage to 
Sri Dandak Solanki, a descendant of the Delhi princes. 

‘ A trade in favour, apparently, wiUi Gujarat kings. One was the intimate 
friend and counsellor of Sultan Aluhaminad. See Baj'Jey, pp. 132 and 188. 
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She died when on the point of giving birth, but a son was 
by a surgical operation taken from her womb. The moon 
at the time was in the sixteenth’, mansion termed by the 
Hindus M«Z, and hence he was named Miilraj. Raja' 
Samant Singh adopted liim as his own son and watched over 
his education. When he grew up, he entered into a cons- 
piracy with some evil-disposed persons. Th? Raja in a fit 
of drunkenness abdicated in his favour, but on becoming 
sober recalled his promise which so infuriated this mis- 
creant that he slew his benefactor and assumed the 
sovereignt3^ During the reign of Raja Chaniand A.H. 416 
or 1064 of the era of Bikramajit,^ Sultan Mahmud of 
Ghazni .conquered this country, but on leaving, lie found 
no fitter person on whom he might confer the government 
than a descendant of the royal line, and having arranged 
for the annual payment of a tribute, he returned by way 
of Sind. What is remarkable is that at the desire of this 
prince he carried with him captive another scion of the same 
family. After a time, either through fear or foresight, the 
captive’s restoration was solicited bj^ the same, prince who 
went out to meet him as he approached his territory in order 
that intriguers might not secure his favour. On the day 
that they were to meet, the Raja fell asleep for a short space 
under a tree, when an animal of pre}'^ tore out an eye. At 
that time a blind man being incapacitated from reigning,' 
the ungrateful soldiers substituted the captive prince in his- 
place and placed tjie Raja in confinement.® 

Kumarpal Solanki through fear of his life lived in 
retirement, but when the measure of Jai Singh’s da^^'s 
became full, he came forth from the wastes of disappointed 
ambition and seated himself on the throne and considerably 
enlarged his dominions. Ajaipal wickedly poisoned his 
sovereign and for a fleeting gratification has acquired eternal 
abhorrence. 

Lakhmul having no issue, the worthiest representative . 
of the Baghelah tribe was chosen as sovereign. 


‘Variously taken as the 17th, 19th and 24th lunar asterisili, containing 
11 stars, apparently those in the tail of Scorpio and said to be unlucky. In 
the dissertation on Astronomy that follows in a subsequent book, Mul is 
counted as the 19th mansion. 

* 1064 A.B. is equivalent to A.D. 1007 and A.H. 416 to A.D. 1025. • It 
was in Sept. 1024 A.D. that Mahmud set out from Ghazni in his expedition 
against Somnath. 

‘ The story is related at greater length from the Mirat i Ahmadi in Bayley.’s 
Hist of Gujarat, pp. 29-34 and its probability defended in a discursive note. 
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During the reign of Karan^ the troops of Sultan Ala 
u’d din overran Gujarat. Karan, defeated in the field, fled 
to the Deccan. Although previous to this time Muizz u’d 
din Silm' and Qutb u’d din Eibak had made expeditions 
into the country, it was not until the reign of Ala u’d din 
that it was formallj? annexed to Delhi. 

In the reign of Muhammad, son of Firuz Shah, Nizam 
Mustakhraj, called also Rasti Kban,^ was appointed to the 
government of Gujarat, but his injustice becoming' oppres- 
.sive, he was removed and the vicero3’’alt3'^ was conferred on 
Zafar Khan son of Wajih u’l Mulk Tank. The former 
governor di.slo3'all3* rebelling, was killed in the field. The 
events of this time ma3* be gathered from the histor3'^ of the 
Delhi sovereigns. His son Tatar Khan was a man of base 
character and in whom wickedness was ingrained. At this 
period after the death of vSultan kluhammad when the throne 
of Delhi devolved on Sultan Mahmud, considerable anarch3’- 
prevailed. Zafar Khan withdrew from affairs and Tatar 
Khan assumed the royal state and marched against Delhi, 
but was poisoned at the instigation of his father® who coming 
forth from his retirement had the Khnthah read and the 
coin struck in his own name, and was proclaimed under the 
title of Sultan Muzaffar. (1407.) Gujarat tluis became an 
independent kingdom and the government of the pro\dnce 
was established in the Tauk famil3\ The father of Zafar, 
Wajih u’l Mulk had been a Brahman and was converted 
to Islam. Ahmad the son of Tatar Khan conspired against 
the life of his grandfather and took possession of the throne 
thus ganiering eternal perdition. Ahmadabad was founded 
b3' him. With deep design and meditated h3*pocris3'- he 
withdrew himself from all worldh' pageantries till at a 
festival when all suspicion was laid asleep in the midst of 
universal enjo3'ment, he put to death twelve of his uncles. 
Subsequentl3’- he applied himself with earnestness to the 


' Ollicrwisc Slialifib iid din Gliori. 

’ M.alik Muf.nrrali Siiltiini, who afterwards obtained the title of Farhat nl 
^lulk Rfisti Khan. Zafiir Khiin was .appointed to succeed him on the 2nd Rabia 
r, 793 A.H. (21st Feb. 1931) (Bayley Hist, of Guj.), p. SS. Wajih nl Mulk 
was a Hindu called Sndharan, converted to Islam and belonged, says the 
Mirat i Sikatidari, to the Tank caste, an outcast branch of the Khatris. One 
of_ them was expelled for his use of strong drinks and the name is said in 
Hindi to signify an outcast. The derivation is asserted to rest on some fonn 
of the Sanskrit ty3ga, meaning separation, divorce. See Bayley’s note. Ibid, 
p. C7. Baber calls the rijee Tang. Memoirs, Erskine, p. 311. - 

® It is commonly believed, says the Mirat i Sikaudari tiiat Tatar Kh.an 
placed his father in confinement and seated himself on the throne under 
title of Mhd. Shlih, whence the reprisal. Ibid., p. 81-S2. 
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duties of Ills goveriiineiit ,aiid was filled with continual 
remorse, and to liis last breath set himself to a just and 
capable adinin'istration of the state. 

When Daud Khan was deposed on account of his 
incapacit}^, Fath Khan son of Muhammad Slifili was raised 
to the throne and was proclaimed as Sultan Mahmud (I). 
He distinguished himself by his recognition of jgicrit* and 
by his justice, and girt himself with the fence of munificence 
and liber alit3^ Malik Shaban who held the title of Iniad 
u’l Mulk was of the utmost service to him.’ In the beginn- 
ing of his reign some of the wealth}' favourites conspired 
against the life of their lord and in the first instance plotted 
the overthrow of this judicious and sincere counsellor. Like 
intriguers as they were, thej' convej^ed false allegations to 
the king, and as the worldL^-niinded are suspicious of each 
other, he imprisoned this peerless denizen of the world of 
faith and purposed putting him to death. He was on the 
point of being condemned when Malik Abdii'llah the super- 
intendent of the elephants who had the ro3'al ear, revealed 
the innocence of his faithful minister and the designs of the 
conspirators. The king skilfully contrived his escape and, 
the veil of their pretence being rent asunder, the miscreants 
took to arms. The ro5''al guard and the slaves together \yith 
the officers in charge of the elephants made a stand against 
them, and the elephants themselves proved of service in 
chastising the rebels. Disgracefully routed, these dislo5'al 
subjects met with just retribution.. At Mahmud’s death, 
his son Muzaffar Shah, with the assistance of the nobles, 
ascended the throne and assumed the title of Sultan 
Muzaffar (II). His reign was beneficent. Shah Ismail of 
the Sufi d5masty of Persia sent him as presents the choicest 
goods of Iraq’ and he in turn courteous^ reciprocated his 
acknowledgments. On his decease, his son succeeded him 
under the title of Sultan Sikandar. In a short time he was 
wickedly done to death b}’^ Imad u’l Mulk who raised his 
brother Nasir Khan to the throne. The nobles plotted to 

* And likewise bj; liis enormous appetite. His daily allowance of food was 
one man Gujarat weight (equal to 15 Bahloli scers). He put aside 5 scers of 
boiled rice and before going to sleep, placed half on one side of Ins couch and 
half on the other, so that on whichever side he awoke, he might find some- 
thing to eat. This was followed in the morning b 3 ’ a cup of honey, a cup 
of butter and 100 to 150 plaintains. After this, Abul Fazl’s appetite sinks 
into insigtiificance. Hts allowance was 22 scers daily. 

* The whole account w-ill be found' in Bayley under this monarch’s reign. 
The reader is referred to that work for details of this historical svnopsis. 

’A turquoise cup of great value, a chest full fo jewels, many valuable' 
tissues and 30 Persian horses. Bayley, p. 244. 
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displace liini. The kiii" appealed for succour to His 
Majesty lifibcr and cujiaiicd to surreuder to him the port of 
Dih (Dili) with its dcpcudeuc'ies aud several krors of 
taukohs. if lie would advance iu aid with his victorious 
tr(X>ps. On account of his former ungrateful conduct, his 
t>lTcr was refused.' At this junclure, Jifihadur the son of 
SuUrui Mur-affar came from Delhi at the invitation of the 
Ihlhriyas* and tlie nobles joined his standard. During his 
father’s reign he was unable to remain at court through the 
luvv borne towards him by his brother (vSilcandar). He, 
therefore. bet<*oh himself to Sull.an Ibrahim Lodi at Delhi 
and was received with favour. The nobles of Jaunpur 
invited him to be their king, and his intentions were inclined 
that way. when :it this time his jinrtisans wrote to him from 
Gujaiat and entreated bis acceptance of the throne. He 
wilHugly set out for the c.spital :ind being succc.ssful, he 

m. itle his administration prosperous by his justice and 
liber.ility. Carried :uvay by the intoxication of worldl}' 
.‘‘Uccess. he imprudently engaged in a war with Humayun, 
and being <!efe;.ted, sullenly withdrew in discomfiture.’ 

At In's deatli, Mii.'in .Muhammad ruler of Khaudesh, 
his nepiiew, whom during his lifetime he had constituted his 
lieir. was in his absence itroclaimed in the khulbah by the 
nobles, but died sln'itly in-fore reaching Gujarat. Mahmud,, 
gramlson <if .'-'ult'm Mn/affar, who was then in confinement, 
succeeded him. A miscreant c.-illed Ilurhan with some of 
his atiherenl''' put him to deaih^ and under pretence of 

‘.-.v •r.'I'-y, ji .'IV; ilins ilij-; letter never re.neltcd Haber, tlie 

n. -J.il! l:.iv:tii- iiitt :.-v;.tt-il ii. 

' S'<- j>. .■?, II., aiKl bir lii-. riiivciititres .after le.avin.e Gnj.nr.at, 

J.. .VI r! ■ 

• li-.l-rr • .'.y i,f liiin iliat lie actiil ris:Iitl> in riifineiii!: the law of rctalia- 
t! ':i by jf.e.tiM!; tn I’r.-.ili MiiII; v.in» li.-nl ‘.tramrled Iiis brother Sihnndar, 

b!;j In-' idr-. '.li!-, hr ■ 1( w n niMtib-r i-f hi-- father’s .\niir,-t ami proof of a 

bl'. ' btlii: • ty .-ind nir.-.-i ermiblc iK'.ttire, 

‘ It.iihy, ji. •it.''', 1 -.' -r.j. Iiinh.-tn who h-ad been a low favourite of the kinjT. 
j.'.i- r.;ir-d :i!:il -•ibbi-.I hi'- ter ami :-allied forth from the palace in the 
p '::ip I'f ii.j.ilij when In- w.i-- met .ami sbiiii bv Sliirwan Khan Hhatti, adopted 
••III of .‘if.-.'l <.-:ir of iln- inmdi-ied nob!.--. I'erishia’s account is that on the 
■’e;!ih of ihi- him.' b-<- mm;: hmiwii, Iiim.-id Kh.-m with Chan.eiz Khan, I'lug 
Kli'm, Ib-il-hi and oilni--, i .inm nut to oppose him. Iturhan was thrown at 
the fir-t jliaiyp am! hill:->l by .Shiiw.'iii Kh.'iit. Ilis feet were tied to a rope 
ami he was di.i.eye'l thtoiiyliout the city. The ^Iir,it-i-Sil;aiuiari pive.s the 
name of Ka.'i ul Mull: to one of the nobles who was sent to hrinR the new 
hill):, Ahmad, to tin- e.ipii d, but I-eri-ilitn cxpre-;sly stales that this descendant 
of .Uimad Sh-'di w-.-o: n-’iim-d Ka.’i iil Mulk and was rai.scd to the throne ns 
.Mniiad Sh.lh II, lie i-oiiiinues, that tliVyiisted w-ith his nominal -•sovereignty, 
after a 5 je.ir.s' ttilelari;e he took refuge with Mir.an Miib.arnk Sli.ah one of 
the _ iiritieijial noldes on whn-e death in th^ field, an accommodation was 
again effected with Iiim.'id Kh.'lii, hut hnvin.g expressed himself too openly 
ns dc'-irous of death of that minister, he himself was found dead the next day, 
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establishing a rightful succession, massacred twelve of the 
nobles. Itimad Khan pnidently absented himself on the 
occasion, and next morning collecting his followers, attacked 
liim and put him to the death he deser\'ed. He then set up 
one Razi u’l Mulk b3’^ name a descendant of Sultan Ahmad, 
I, under the title of Sultan Ahmad (II) as a nominal 
sovereign and took the goveniment into his own hands. But 
when the bo}’' grew to manhood, he altered his purpose and 
carr3dng him to the house of one of his adherents, he slew 
him and then leading some unknown minor b3^ the hand, 
swore upon oath that he was the son of the last Sultan 
Mahmud (II). B3>’ fraudful allegations, he bestowed on him 
the sovereign authorit3’’ and giving him the title of Sultan- 
Muzaffar, he himself assumed the reins of power, until his 
present Majestji^ threw the shadow of justice over the pro- 
vince and annexed this prosperous countr3»- to the imperial 
dominions. 

Ma3f it ever be adorned with perpetuitx^ and high and 
low enjo3' unfading blessings. 


near tlie river opposite the house of Wajih ul ^lulk and it was given out 
that, caught in a love intrigue in that nobleman's house, he had been unwit- 
tingly slain. The Mirat-i-Sikandar! tells the story more in detail. On his 

death, Itimad Khan produced a boy (not named in Ferishta nor, I think, in 

the Mirat) whom he swore to be the son of ^lahmnd Shfih II, his mother’s 
pregnancy not having been discovered till the 5th month when too late to 
check it. For Mahmud had unnaturally interdicted the fertility of his wives 
to avoid a disputed throne. The nobles accepted or feared to oppose the 
pretension, and the boy was placed under the control of Itimad Khan. The 
subsequent history may be read in Ferishta, or in Brigg’s free but generally 
faithful rendering,, but the events of his worthless life— it cannot be called 
a reign— are lost in tlie contests of tlie nobles for their share of short-lived 
power till the incorporation of the kingdom with the empire on the 24th 

Kaj^ A.H. 890 (Nov. 20th, 1512). Bayley’s translation concludes with the 

deatli of M^ninud Sliati IV, but his original continues the history’' of Gujarat 
to 1001 A.H. (1592-3) and the death by his own hand of the last of its 
sovereigns, 



SUBAH OF AJMER 


It is situated in tlie second climate. Its length from 
the village of Pokhar {Bliakar — Pushkar) and dependencies 
of Aviher to Bikaner and Jaisahnir is 168 hos. Its breadth 
from the extreme limits of the Sarkar of Ajmer to Bdn- 
sivarah is 150 kos. To the east' lies Agra : to the north the 
dependencies of Delhi: tcPthe south Gujarat: to the west 
Dipalpnr and Multan. The soil is sandy, and water obtain^ 
able onty at great depth, whence the crops are dependent on 
rain. The winter is temperate, but the summer intensely 
hot. The spring harvest is inconsiderable. Jowdri, Lahda- 
rah and Moth are the most abundant crops. A seventh or an 
eighth of the produce is paid as revenue, and ver 5 ^ little in 
money. The people dwell in tent-shaped bamboo huts. To 
the south are the (Aravalli) moimtains of which the passes 
are difficult to traverse. 

This Subah is formed of Mewdr, Manvdr and Hadauti.^ 
The former -possesses 10,000 (troops) and the whole of the 
Sarkdr of Chit or is dependent on it. Its length is 40 fees 
b}’’ 30 in breadth. It has three famous fortresses, Chi tor 
the residence of the governor, Komhhalmei'^ and Mdndal. 
In the village of Jdwar,^ one of the dependencies of Chainpiir 
is a zinc mine. In Chainpur and other dependencies of 
Mdndal are copper mines, which are extremely profitable. - 

The chief of the state was formerly called Rdwal, but 
for a long time past has been known as Rdnd.* He is of the 
Ghelot clan and pretends a descent from Noshirwan the 
Just.® An ancestor of this famity through the vicissitudes 
of forJ;une came to Berar and was distinguished as the chief 
of Narndlah. About eight hundred 5 '^ears previous to the 
present time, Nainidlah was taken by an enemy and man 3 '’ 
were slain. One Bdpd, a child, was carried by his mother 

* Haro^’tee or Haraoti, a tract formed of the territorj- of Kotah and Bnndi, 
and named after a dominant tribe of Rajputs. 

~ Komulmir is a pass that runs through a series of rugged ravines in the 
Aravalli ranges and is defended by a fortress. In art. Udaipur, it is spelt 
Rumalmer. 

“ Jawar, 24 miles S. of Udaipur, is said to have possessed zinc mines now 
unworked. 

■* The foundation of the Ghelot- dynasty in Rajpntana was effected by Bappa 
Rawal who is said to have established himself in' Chitor and iVIewar in 728 
A.D. I. G. 

® It is asserted that a daughter of Noshirwan, whose queen was a daughter 
of Haurice of Constantinople married into the UdJiipnr roval familv. 

35 
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from tliis scene of desolation to Mewdr, and found refuge 
with Rajah Mandalik,^ a Bhil. When he grew up to man’s 
estate he followed the pursuit of a shepherd and was devoted 
to hunting in which his daring was so conspicuous that lie 
became in favour with the Raja and a trusted minister of 
state. On the death of the Raja, his four nephews disputed 
the succession, but they eventually decided to resign their 
pretensions in favour of Bdpd and to acknowledge , his 
authority. Bdpd, however,- declined their offer. It hap- 
pened one day that the finger of one of these four, brothers 
began to bleed, and he drew with the blood the ceremonial 
mark of installation on the forehead of Bapa,'and the others 
concurred in accepting his elevation. He then assumed the 
sovereignty. To this da}’' the custom continues of, maldng 
with human blood this sign of investiture on any Rdna who 
succeeds to the throne. The ungrateful monarch- put the 
four brothers to death.. On a former occasion while pass- 
ing through the wilds, mistaking one Marich [Rishi], a 
hermit, for a wild animal, he fitted an aiTOw to his bow. 
The hermit intuitively prescient of this action through his 
purity of heart, made himself knomi, and the -Raja repen- 
tantly excused himself and humbl}’’ visited • him with 
assiduity. The hermit one day predicted his elevation, and 
marvellous tales are told regarding him. Having made his 
head quarters at Sisodd, the tribe is called Sisodiah and as 
a Brahman, at the beginning of their histoi-y nurtured their 
house, they are accounted as belonging to this caste. 

When Rdwal Rattan Si died, a relative named Arsi 
was raised to the throne and entitled Rana from whom the 
present Rdna Unird is tenth in descent, thus ; Hamir, 
Kaitd, Ldkha, Moknl, Kombhd, ■ Rdeinal, Sangd, Udai 
Singh, Partdh, Uinrd. 

Ancient chronicles record that Sultan Ala ud din IChilji 
king of Delhi had heard that Rdwal Rattan Si prince of 
Mewdr possessed a most beautiful wife. He sent to de- 
mand her and_ was refused, upon which he led an army to 
enforce compliance and laid siege to Chi tor. After a long 
persistence in beleaguering the place in vain, he had recourse 
to artifice and proposed terms of peace and friendship. The 
Raja readily acquiesced and invited him to an entertainment. 
The. Sultan entered the fort with his chosen followers and 
the meeting took place amid festivity and mirth, and finding 

Mandalik says Bayley {Hist, of GuiarSf) is the title assumed by all 
the chiefs of Girnair, ' ' ' 
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his opportunity he sci/*.ccl the Raja and carried him off. It 
is said tliat the Sultan’s retinue consisted of a hundred men 
and .’h)0 ])iclccd soldiers dressed as attendants. Before the 
Raja’s troops could assemble he was hurried away to the 
cam]) amidst the wailin.ij of his people. The king kept the 
Raj.'i in close confinement with a view to extort compliance 
with his desire. The faithful ministers of the Raja implored 
the king not to injnre him and promi.scd to deliver up to 
him not only the object of his love but other suitable partners 
of his harem. They also .sent a forged letter purporting to 
come from the virtuous queen and lulled his suspicions to 
sleej>. The king was delighted and not only refrained from 
per.sonal violence but treated the Raja witli cordialit}*. It 
is related that 7(H) of the choicest trnojvs dressed as women 
were jilaced in litters and set out for the king’s camp and 
it was given out that the Rani with a large number of her 
attendants was on the way to the ro\'al jiavilion. When they 
aj)])roached the camj), word was sent that the Rani wished 
to have an interview with the Raja previous to entering tlie 
king’s quarters. Lapped in his illusive dream of securit}’^ 
the king gr.inlcd the interview, during which the soldiers 
seir.ing the opj^rtunity, threw off their disguise and bore 
off their prince. Time after time tlie Rajputs stood to face 
their ])ursuers fighting manfully and many were slain before 
the Raja had gone far. At length the Chauhfuis, Gaum and 
Ih'ulal made a stand fighting to the death enabling the Rawal 
to reach Chitor in safety amidst universal acclamation. The 
king having cndtired great hardshij)s during the siege and 
finding it to no jnirposc, relumed to Delhi. After an inter- 
v.al, he set his heart again on the same jirojcct but returned 
discomfited. The Rawal wearied with these assaults, con- 
ceived that an interview with the king might result in an 
alliance and that he wo\ild thus escape this state of con- 
tinual strife. Guided by a traitor he met the king at a 
place 7 has from C hilar where he was basely slain. His re- 
lative A rsi, after this fatal event, was raised to the throne. 
The Sultan returned to the siege of Chitor and captured it. 
The Raja was slain fighting and all the women voluntaril}*' 
])erished by fire. 

Ilawir his .son betook himself to the adjacent moun- 
tains. Sulidu Muhawwad Khuui^ made over the goverii- 

' “Tlie iiiurdcrcr,” (he sixjcinl title to fame of Muhnmm.'iil Tuplak, but this 
monopoly of the epithet is scarcely fair to many other members of the royal 
liunses of Delhi. 
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ment of Cliitor to Maldeva CliaTiliaii ruler of Jalor. As tills 
prince was unable to bring tbe province into order, be sum- 
moned Hamir, made him his son-in-law, and through his 
means restored its prosperity. At his death, Hamir made' 
away with his sons and raised the standard of independence. 

The present local militia consists of 16,000 cavalry and 
40,000 infantry, but Mewar formerly controlled much more 
extensive territories, so much so that Rajah Sanka (Sanga) 
possessed a force of 180,000 cavalry and a numerous in- 
fantr3»‘. 

Mdrwdr is 100 kos in length by 60 in breadth, and it 
comprises the Sarkdrs of Ajmer, Jodhpur, Sirohi, Ndgor, and 
Bikaner. It has long been the head quarters of the Rathor 
tribe. "When Muizz ud din Sam had terminated his campaign 
against Pithurd (Prithwi Raja, A.D. 1191-93), he resolved 
to turn his arms against Jaichand king of Kanauj. The 
Rajah in his flight was drowned in the Ganges.*. His 
brother’s son Siha, who resided in Shamsabdd was slain 
with a large number of troops. His three sons Sutik, 
Ashwatthama and Aj set out for Gujarat, and on their way 
rested at Pali near Sojhat. In this city dwelt a number of 
Brahmans who were much molested by the Minah tribe, 
some of whom at this period made a raid on the town. The 
exiles came out, attacked them valorously,' and put them to 
flight. The Brahmans gave them great honour and treated 
them with eveiy consideration and thus alleviated in some 
degree their distress of heart. As they acquired the means 
of worldly success they grew bolder and seized Kher [Kum- 
bher] from the Gohel tribe and thus advanced their condition. 
Sutik independently wrested Edar from the Minahs, and Aj 
setting out for Bagldnah, took that district by force from the 
Kolis. From that time their descendants have inhabited the 
country. The descendants of Ashwatthamd who remained 
in Mdi-wdr gradually gained credit till eventually Maldeva 
his sixteenth descendant waxed so powerful, that Sher Khan 
nearl}?- lost his life in his campaign against him.’ 

* Other accounts assert that he was slain by an arrow from the bow of 
Qutb-uddin the favorite general of the Muhammad Ghori, and the founder of 
the Dj’nasty of the Slave Elings. It is historical that his body was found and 
recognised by his false teeth, "a circumstance,” says Elphinstone in the 
solitary instance of humour in his solemn history, “which throws grave light 
on the state of manners.” One result of this defeat was the retreat of the 
greater part of the Rahtor clan from Kanauj to 3Iarw3r. 

* Sher invaded Marwar in A.D. 1544 and his camp was surprised by an 
atttack of 12,000 Rajputs who so nearly put an end to his campaigning’that 
he declared he had nearly lost the empire of India for a handful of millet, 
alluding to the poverty of the country and the low quality' of its produce. 
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'J'Ijis lorritory contains many forts, but the most 
important arc Ajmrr, Jodh(mr, BiUducr, Jaisalniir, Amar- 
koi, Ahuf:arh and Jdlor. 

Jliliiiioti is calk’d also the Sarkdr of Nagor. It is 
inhabited by the Hildd (Hara) tribe. 

'Phis Subah, comprises 7 Sarkdrs and 107 pargifitahs. 
The measured land is 2 Krors, Id lakhs, 35,941 bighas, 
7 liiaas. 'J'he revenue in monev is 28 krors 84 lakhs, 
1.557 ddws, (Ks. 7, 210, .'108-14-9) of .which 23 lakhs, 
20 , tidws (Rs. 51,158-0-5) are Sn.yurghal. The local 
force is 80,500 cavalry, 317,000 infantry. 
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Sarkdr of Ajmer. 

Containing 28 Parganahs, 6,605,487 Bighas. Revenue 
in inone}^ 62,183,390 Dams. Suyurghdl 1,475,714 Dams. 
Tribes, Kachhwahah, Afghan, Chanhdn. 



Bighns Suyu^ghal 


Xjmer with dist. its fort on a hill, one ot 
j tlie most important in India ... 

..Amber, has stone fort on a hill 
Ariiin 

yBarbat [-sar] 

Phugi 

Bhiniii 

Bharana [Baghera] ... 

Bawnl [?Boracli] ... 

Biihal [Bari] 

Bandar Sindri 
Bharonda ... 

Tusina [ ? Tilonia] ... 

Jobner 

Jliab 

Deogaon [Baghera] ... ... 

Koshanpnr [ ? Kishanpnr] 
sAambhar, has a stone fort 
Sanvar, has a brick fort 
Sitlila [Setliolao] 

Kekri 

Kherwah ... 

Marot 

Mnzabad ... 

y Masandabad [Masuda] 

Naraina 

Harsuli, has a brisk fort 


795,335 

1,135,095 

179,573 

279-295 

90,488 

349,774 

68.712 

168.712 
81,914-11 
15,522 
24,220 

351,779-12 

138,718 

27,092-18 

49,065 

76,548 

194,064 

245,136 

72,098 

147,923 

50,640 

71,356. 

252,871 

251,973 

14,361 

266,614 

163,273 


6,214,731 

12,256,297 

1,755,960 

2,200,000 

486,161 

1.400.000 
271,256 
749,733 
600,000 
435,664 
270,000 

3,300,090 
241,442 
501,844 
■ 1,200,000 
692,512 
9,649,947 
1,616,825 

1.270.000 
1,860,016 

1.808.000 
7,020,347 
5,756,402 
1,459,577 
1,587,990 
2,660,159 
1,200,926 


D. 

802,440 


277,537 


260,100 

926 


Sarkar of C h i tor. 

Containing 26 Parganahs, 1,678,800 Bighas, 17 
Biswas. Revenue, 30,047,649 Dams. Suyurghdl, 360,737 
Ddms. Tribes, Rajput Sesodia, Cavaliy, 22,000. Infan- 
txy, 82,000. 



/ Islampnr, known as Rampura 

Udaipur, here a large lake about 16 Kos 
in circumference; b}’ its means wheat 
crops arc grown ... 


Bighas 

Revenue 

D 

101,526 

7,000,000 

1,120,000 
in monej' 
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Sarkdr of Chitor — coutd. 


• • 

llinhns 

Kcvcniic 

SuvurRlial 

p. 

I'p.iTinril 

27 , RO.*? 

280,000 



•M ,720 

200,000 

• •• 

M'lHJi'iir. Jas'iwn n'- Molian 

. 

... 

! 2 G,COO 
ill inoncv 

... 

“-tlTant'r, Jl.T. « ••line fi'il 

n.V '>5 

• 1,31 

50,815 

rUnli'i »!<'. 

2 R 7 .- 1 SI 

2 , 8 - 1 . 3,470 

43,470 

vrimr;A 

.•^R.aAs 

3 , 200,200 

244,000 

l*t;r 

iw.noa 

2 , 001,011 

13,452 

rh:.::;* tur. It.'.-, n •*.ii:i«‘ fmt 


1 , 200,000 

v,ri‘i!'<'r iJl.'t:'ii'il 

1 . 7 *,M 7 

3 !l,.V 0 

• •• 



1 , 17 . 3,720 


"" I*...! 'I [ ? IV.'.'.i! H.'ijiimr, li.v- n ■.imie furt 
wi;li f.il*. Art. 2 iiimIi.-iI'-, li.f. a 
■!ii;ir fn:!, iv a friiiiticr of Himhf- 

i 

1 , 37 . 3,000 

••• 

jauj-rr 

•l.'il.IIR 

600,000 


](•!•!• . • ... ••• 

.A 9 . 2 IS 

1 , 085,250 



1 

470,201 

ftt 

S.'.i!!!. Ii;-. a '(i ne fujS 

.Srni’.ol { •.Sinw.iill wiiJi tlic cnliivaicd 

i 

1 

400,020 



! ••• 

100,000 
in niont'v 

• •• 

y^!,‘ii i.'.n.'Ji , 

.^ 2,713 

203,812 

• t» 

!)ii.t!i'.i;)i, li.v n •ti'itr (I'jt nil a hill . . 

! 

i 

3 , 381,750 
in nioncv 

... 

M.'if.il il h.l-' a hjjrl; /lift 

i IS.SiS 

447,000 


M.-.n.i.'iTij.’i lAL'ilfil • ■ 

1 

100,000 
in nioncv 

... 

s^'i::!.i<h i,i\ in-.!i.ih’ 

, 21 .-tlG 

1 

710,202 

... 


Sarkdr of RmUawhhor. 


C<mt:uniii }4 7.'1 Mahals. G,02'!,19G Biffhas, 11 Bis'toas. 
Rcwnuf, 8'.),Njl,ri7G Ddtus. Suyurghdl, 181,134 Ddms, 
Raijmt Ilada (Mara), Cavalry, 9,000. Infantiy, 25,000. 



• 

nighns 

Revenue 

D. 

SuvUTRlial 

D. 

.Maiijinr 

I'li.'ir.'i 

Al.'iil'i f ?l;t.iw.'i] 

.^tnn 

... 

18,481 

57,308 

45,340 

14,584 

1,502,230 

1,237,100 

770,525 

600,000 

20,200 
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Sarhdr of Rantainhhor — contd. 





Btghas 

Revenue 

D, 

Snyitrghrd 

Islampur [= Aligarh] 



5,191 

77,500 

• •• 

Amkhorah 

... 

... 

... 

1 160,000 


Anlardah 

... 

... 

166,173 

in innncv 

• • • 

Aw’fm Bosaniir 


«•« 

25,747 

1,500,000 


'Bundi, has a stone fort on a 

hill 

... 

.13,161 

1,200,000 

22^747 

Baonli, has a stone fort 

• • • 

• •• 

151,4.10 

2,622,747 

Baroda 

• •• 

... 

267,326 

•4, .571, 000 

• •• 

Jarwara 


• •• 

163,226 

1,969,776 


Pfitan [Kesorai] 

*«« 


139,280 

2,800,000 

... 

Bhadluon ... 

• •• 


96,895 

1 2,680.389 

... 

Baklant 


• •• 

149,087 

1 1,200,000 

... 

Paliiita 

• •• 


29,302 

1,400.000 

... 

Bhosor 


... 

40,677 

600,000 

... 

Banahfa ... 

• • « 

... 

21,257 

524,356 

... 

B^ona 

• •• 

... 

31,615 

450,479 

• *. 

Bijari 

• «« 

• •• 

15,594 

3.34,800 

... 

Biilakhatri .... 

• •• 

• •• 

33,930 

300,000 

... 

Bhori Bhari (Bari Paliar) 


• •• 

10,815 

1 10,000 

... 

Banin 

• •• 


242,107 

880.000 

• i. 

■Tonk 

• • • 


502,402 

7,500.000 

• •• , 

Toda 


• %. 1 

443,028 

5.859.006 

... 

Todri 

« « • 


400,768 1 

5,456,840 

• «. 

Talad ... ... 



32,509 

423.288 


/Jetpur 

««« 

1 

23,014 

928.500 

... 

Chatsu 



516,525 

7,536,829 

... 

Jhalawa (Jlialai) 



13,180 

500,000 

... 

Jhain 


T • » ' 

37,753 

475,000 

... 

Khilchipur 

• •• 

... ' 

30,813 

1,209.880 


Dhari (?Darah) 

... 

... 

97,801 

54,668 

1,800.000 

409.260 

... 

Dabluna ... 


— 

> . 371-19 

733.400 
in TTionev 

9,260 

Rantambhor with sub. dist 

... 


156.795 


Rawanjna Pungar) ... 

• •• 

• •• 

49,745 

430,3.54 

1,505 

Sheopur ... 

*• H 

• •• 

494,070 

5,041.306 

6,292 

Sarsop 


... 

36,636 

1,058,876 

... 

,Sahansari ... 

• •• 


28,575 

300,000 

... 

ICota, has a stone fort on 

a hill, 

near 

\ 



which the Chambal flows 

• •• 


360,378 

3,000.000 


Kliandar, has a stone fort on a hill 


90,246 

'400,000 

... 

Khankra ... 

... 


220,350 

1,511,994 

... 

Kheri 

... 


35,443 

528,178 

11,994 

Khatoli 



2,389 

200.000 

26,744 

Gendawar 



6,930-12 


... 

Karor, has a stone fort oh a 

. hill 


6,377 

iTiTlI 

... 

Lakheri do. 



3,523 

irmfl 


Londa 



• 17,400 

250,000’ 


Loharwara 



20,334 

250,000 

... 

Buawad 



3,678 

125,000 

... 

Mau-maidana, 16 Mahals 



4,I00,0GD 

... 

Malarna ... 

• • • 


172,693 

3',299.241 

... 

Mangrol 


• •• 

140,799 

1,004,348 


Nawai 

• • ( 


33,927 

930,000 


Nagar (Nagor) 

• * ■ 


33,900 

1,000,000 
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Sarkdr of Jodhpttr. 


Containing 22 Mahals. Revenue 14,528,750 Dams'. 
Tribe, Ratlior, Cavalry 15,000. Infantry, 50,000. 



Revenue 

D. 



Revenue 

D. 

Asop has a brick fort ... 

8,000,000 

Jetaran, has 

a small fort 


Iiidraoti 

8,000 

on a hill 

... 

3,000,000 

Phalodi, has a stone fort 

640,000 

Dunara, has 

a stone fort 

100,000 

Palparali [Pipar] 

1,463,000 

Sojat, has a 

stone fort on 

Bilara 

314,000 

a hill 

... 

2,812,750 

Pfdi &c., 3 Mahals, has a 

Saaliner 

do. 

560,000 

small stone fort 

250,000 

Siwana 

do. one of 

Bahila 

180,000 

the most 

important 


Podhah has a stone fort 

46,003 

strongholds 

in India ... 

1,200,000 

Bhadrarjnn, has a stone 


Khenva 

... 

220,000 

fort on a plain 

800,000 

Rhimwasar, 

fotr 

has a stone 

172,000 

Jodhpur with sub, dist. 


Gundoj 

do. 

90,000 

has a stone fort on a hill 

280,000 

Mahewah 

... 

960,000 


Sarkar of Sirohi. 


Containing 6 Mahals. Revenue 4,2,077,437 Dams. 
Tribes, Rajput, Gbelot, Afghan. Cavali^^ 8000. Infantry, 
3,800. 



Revenue 

D. 

Cavalry 



.\bugarh and Sirohi, 2 Mahals; the 
latter has a strong stone fort ... j 

12,000,000 

3,000 

15,000 

Rajput. 

Biinswarnh, a delightful country; 
has a stone fort 

8,000,000 

1,500 

20,000 

Do. 

Jfilor, Sanchor, 2 Mahals; has a 
very strong stone fort 

14,077,437 

2,000 

5,000 

Afghan. 

Dungarpur 

8,000,000 

1,000 

2,000 

Rajput 

- 



- 

Ghelot. 


Sarkar of Ndgor. 


Containing 31 Mahals. 8,037,450 Bighas, 14 Bisvjas. 
Revenue, 40,389,830 Dams. Stiyurghal, 30,805 Dams. 
Castes various. Cavalrj’^, 4,500. Infantry, 22,000. 



Bighas 

Biswas 

i 

Revenue 

D. 

Suj'ur- 

ghal 

D. 

Cavalry 

Infantry 

Castes 

Amarsar 




4000 

20,000 

Rachhwa- 

hah. 

Indana 

1 




B 

... 



36 
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Sarkdr of Ndgor — contd. 



■ 

Revenue 

D. 


Cavalry 

Infantry 

Castes 

Bhadana 

544,340 

2,271,960 

70460 




Baidu 

87,947 

570,000 

• •• 


• •• 

... 

Patoda 

141,370 

322,816 

• •• 

r*. 


... 

Baroda 

2,620 

220.363 


... 


... 

Barali Kaiii 

230,379 

58,000 


... 

... 

... 

3ael 

293,069 

955,273 

3200 

... 

... 

... 

Jarodah 

Jakhara, surrounded by 

141,592 

874,284 

2147 

... 

... 

... 

a waste of sand 

Kharij ' Khattu, has a 
stone fort, and a quarry 

• • • 

137,757 



• « « 


of white marble* 

77,577 

348,814 


■ » * 

... 

... 

Didwana, has a brick fort 

36,581 

4,586.828 

15^5 



... 

Dronpur 

219,698 

780,085 

... ' 


• •• 


Rewasa 

801,117 

1,995,824 

• •• 


... 

... 

Run 

615,212 

913,251 



• • • 


Rasulpur 

114,985 

704,306 





Rahot 

45,269 

183,137 

... 



... 

Siidela 

Fatehpur Jhunjhunu, has 

153,032 

1,262.930 

• •• 



... 

a stone fort ^ 

152,200 

1,233.222 

• • • 

500 

2000 

Qiytini 

Khani. 

KSsli 

28,740 

1,587,157 

• •• 




Khaela 

114,955 

558,560 

• • 




Kucliera 

270,490 

466.890 

• • * 



... 

Kolewa [Kolia] .. 

12,748 

352,805 





Kuinari — 

469,881 

435,604 

8220 




Kherau 

26,033 

57,160 

... 



• •• . 

Liidnu , 

Merta, has a stone fort .. 

149,760 

780,842 

4337 



... 

2,114,773 

7,701,522 

45,433 


... 

... 

Jlanoharnagar 

129,895 

2,903,386 

... 



... 

Nokha 

Nagor with sub. dist. has 

83,096 

380,756 

... 

... 


... 

a brick fort .. 

57,755-14 

813.581 

114,440 

... 

... 

... 


KUaUi is 38 miles s.e. of Nagor. 


Sarhdr of Bikaner. 


Containing 11 Mahals. Revenue 4,750,000 Dams. 
Tribe, Bhati, Cavalry, 12,000. Infantry, 50, 000. 


- 

Tribe 


Tribe 

Bikampur 


Bikaner 

Rathor. 

Barsalpur 


Jaisalmir 

Bhati. 

Buharmcl (Banner) 


Chhotan 

Pungal ... , ■ ... 

Barkal, 

Pokharan 


Kotra 

Dewadawar 

... 














SUBAH OF DELHI. 


It is in the tliird climate. Its length from PakvaV to 
Liidhiamh on the bank of the Sathj is 165 kos. Its breadth 
from the Sarkar of Rewdri to the Kwndon hills is 140 kos, 
and again from Hisdr to Khhrdhdd is 130 kos. On the east 
lies^ the capital, Agra ; on the north-east it marches with ' 
KUairdhdd in the Svhah of Oudh; to the north are moun- 
tains; on the south the Suhahs of Agra and Ajmer; on the 
west is Ludhianah. The chief rivers are the Ganges and 
the Jumna, and both these take their rise in this Snhah. 
There are besides nuniei'ous other streams, amongst them 
the Ghaghar. The mountains principalh^ to the north. 
The climate is nearly temperate. Much of the land is sub- 
ject to inundation and in some places there are llnw 
harvests. The fruits of Iran, Turan and Hindusl.an avv' 
here grown and abundant flowers of various kinds. 1 
buildings of stone and brick delight the eye and 
the heart, and it is scarce equalled for the choivV y'.vuc- 
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Jiumayun \rliere a new and splendid monu m e n t has been 
erected. Sultan Ala vd dm (1295-1316) founded another 
citv and fort called Siri. Tughlaqdhdd is a memorial of 
Tiighlaq Shah (1321-24). His son Mohammad (1324-51) 
founded another citj* and raised a lofty pile with a thousand 
columns of marble and constructed other noble edifices. 
SuJtdn Firoz (1351-88) gave his own name to a large town’ 
which he founded and by a cutting from the Jumna brought 
its waters to flow by. He likewise built another palace at 
a distance of 3 has from Firozabdd, named Jahdniima [the 
'tVorJd-view). Three subterranean passages were made wide 
enough to admit of his passing along in mounted procession 
with the ladies of his harem ; Aat towards the river, 5 jaribs 
in length; the second towards the Jahdjnimd, 2 kos, and the 
third to old Delhi, 3 has. Huma^nm restored the citadel of 
Indrapat and named it Dinpandh {asyhim of the faith). 
Sher Elhan destro 3 *ed the Ddhi of Aid ud dm and built a 
separate town. Although the monuments of these cities are 
themselves eloquent and teach us the highest moral lessons, 
3 -et even is this latest Delhi now for the most part in ruins. 
The cemeteries are, however, populous. Khu’djah Qutb ud 
din Ushi lies here and Shaikh Nizd7n ud din Aulia, and 
Shaikh Nasir ud din Mahmud, the Lamp of Delhi, and 
Malik Ydr-i~Pirdn, and Shaikh Saldh, and Malik Kahird- 
A 2 iUa, and Maitland Muhammad, and Hdji Abdul Wahhdb 
and Shaikh A bdullah Quraishi, and Shaikh Shams Tark~i~ 
Biydbdni, and Shaikh Shams-i-Aufdd and Amir Khusraur 
with many other servants of God instructed in Dhlne 
knowledge who in this spot repose in their last sleep. Here 
too lie Sultan Shahdb ud din Ghori, and Sultan Shams ud 
din, and Ndsir ud din Ghdzi, and Ghiyds ud din, and Aid 
ud din and Qutb ud din, and Tughluq, and Muhammad 
Aadil, and Firoz and Bahlol, and Sikandar Lodi. Many 
now living, likewise, have laid out pleasant spots and groves 
for their final resting-place — to the introspective a source 
of blissful ecstasj’, to the wise an incentive to watchful- 
ness. 

In the hill of Islamabad is a very deep spring called 
Prabhds Kund from which warm water continuallv bubbles 
up, and which is a great place of worship. 

* It is supposed to have occnpied the groaad between Sninavnn’s tomb 
and the Ridge. I. G. 

* Of these personages the last is snSciently famons. The second and 
third and last on the list will be fonnd in Ferishta’s lives of the saints at 
the close of his History. Also Ency. JsJ. 
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Biswamitra Rikhesar [Rishisliwar] made a deep exca- 
vation of three high as of this hill and devoted it to purposes 
of worship, and to this da}?^ it testifies to the antiquit}’^ of 
this consteuction. 

Badaon is conspicuous amongst ancient cities and a 
great many holy religious are there buried. 

A part of the northern mountains of this Subah is 
called Kumdon. Here are mines of gold, silver, lead, iron, 
copper, orpiment and borax. Here also are found the musk- 
deer and the Quids cow,' as well as silk-worms, hawks, 
falcons and game of various kinds, and hone}^ in abundance 
and the species of horse called Gut (Gunt) . 

There is game in plent3^ in the Sarkdr of Sambal 
(Sambhal), where the rhinoceros is found.' It is an animal 
like a small elephant, without a trunk, and having a horn 
on its snout with which it attacks animals. From its skin 
shields are made, and from the hom, finger-guards for bow- 
strings and the like. In the cit3^ of Sambal is a 
temple called Hari Maudal (the temple of Vishnu) belong- 
ing to a Brahman, from among whose descendants the tenth 
avatar will appear in this spot. Hdnsi is an ancient city, 
the resting-place of Jamal the successor of Shaikh Farid-i- 
Shakar-ganj. 

Near the town of Sahnah* is a hot spring on the 
summit of a hill, the peculiarit3^ of which is undoubted^ due 
to a sulphur mine. 

Hisdr (Hissar) was founded b3^ Sultan Firoz who 
brought the waters of the Jumna to it b3'^ means of a cutting. 
A holy devotee predicted his accession to the throne and at 
his request the canal was made. Strange to sa3'^, it enters 
a pool named Bhadrd near the town of Sirsd, and there 
loses itself. Wonderful stories are related regarding it. 
There are few rivers in this district, and wells have to be 
dug to a considerable depth. 


‘ Visvamitra is tlie name of a celebrated Kshatriya deriving his lineage 
from an ancestor Kusik of tlie lunar race : he was liing of Kanya-Xubja or 
Kanauj. His iainous quarrel with Uie rival sage Vasishtlia to perform the 
great tribal sacrifice, rftns through tlie Rig Veda and he succeeded in raising 
himself to tlie rank of a Braliman by long and plainful austerities. Accord- 
ing to the Rama 3 'an he became the companion and counsellor of the 3 'oung 
Ramacliandra. He was tlie fatlier of Sakuntala bj- tlie nj-mph ^lenaka whom 
the gods, jealous of his increasing power, sent to seduce him from his 
passionless life 

* Sohm, 15 miles S. of Gurgaon City. 
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Sahrind (Sirliind) is a city of note. Here are the 
gardens of Hafiz Rakhnah, the delight of all beholders. 

Thaiiesar is accounted one of the most sacred places of 
pilgrimage. The Saraswati flows near it for which the 
Hindus have great veneration. Near it is a lake called 
Kumkshetra,^ which pilgrims from distant parts come to 
visit and where they bathe, and bestow charitable offerings. 
This was the scene of the war of the Mahdhhdrat which took 
place in the latter end of the Dwafiar Y.ug. 

In the city of Hastinapur reigned Rdjd Bharat who by 
his justice and consideration for his people gathered a 
fitting reward of happiness, and his virtues and good deeds 
confirmed for a long period the succession in his family, and 
fortune favoured son after son. -The eighth in lineal descent 
from him was Rdjd Kuru from whom Kimi-Kshetra 
received its appellation. After six intermediate progeni- 
tors, an heir was born named Vichitravirya/ who had . two 
sons, one of whom was Dhritardshtra. He was the father 
of 101 children, the eldest of whom was Rdjd Duryodhana, 
and they are called the Kauravas. The other was Pandu. 
Although the first mentioned was the elder son yet on 
account of his blindness, the succession fell to his brother, 
who obtained the sovereignty. His sons are called the 
Pdndavas. They were five, namely, Yudishtir, Bhimsen, 
Arjuna, Nakul and Sahadev, On Pdndii-^s death the king- 
dom reverted to Dhritarashtra, but although the nominal 
sovereignty \yas his, the real power was possessed b}’’ 
Duryodhana. Since to crush their enemies is the way of 
the princes of the earth, Duryodhana was ever in fear of the 
Pdndavas and sought their destruction. When Dhrita- 
rdshtra observed the growing feud, he resolved to establish 
his nephews in the citj'' of Varanavatra, and sent skilled 
artisans with instructions to build their residences. The 

* Genl. Cunningham sas’s (p. 145) that the name of Sarhind or 'frontier 
of Hind' was popularlj’ given to the city at an early period when it was the 
boundar}’ town between the Hindus and the later Muhammadan kingdom of 
Ghazni and Lahore, but the name is probably much older as the astronomer 
Varaha Mihira mentions the SairindJias immediately after the Kulutas or 
people of Kullu and just before Brahmapura which was the capital of the hill 
country N. of Hardwar. 

" It is an oblong sheet of water, 3,546 feet in length by 1,900. During 
eclipses of the moon, the waters of all other tanks are believed to visit this, 
so that the bather is blessed by the concentrated virtues of all other ablutions. 
The right ankle of Dnrga is said to have fallen here on -her being cut to 
• pieces and her limbs scattered over the earth by Vishnu. 

' He died childless, but at the request of his mother Satya-vati,. the Rishi 
Dwaipayana raised up three children to him, viz., Dhritarashtra, Pandu and 
Vidura. Vishnu Pnrana. 
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workmen at the instigation of Duryodhaua constructed a 
secret chamber of lac and pitch, in order that at a fittings 
opportunity the Pandavas might be destroj-ed in a flaming 
conflagration. But whom the Lord defends b}' his protec- 
tion, what avails against him the striving of the impotent ? 
When the Pdudavas accepting their exile, settled in this 
spot, they became aware of the design. Bj' chance a woman 
with live sons dwelt hard by. The Pandavas set the house 
on lire and .'?et out for the wilds with their mother, while 
their neighbours were consumed in the flames. 

Diirypdiiana believing that the Pdndai'as were des- 
troyed, held a festival of rejoicing. The Pandavas after 
many adventures came forth from the wilds to the inhabited 
country and .‘settled in the city of Kampild [Panchal]. In a 
.•short time, the fame of their valonr, skill and open-handed 
munilicence filled the world, but none knew their name or 
lineage, till Duryodhana himself awaking from his dream 
of .security suspected that the buniing of the Pdndavas was 
a fable. After prosecuting inquiries, his suspicions were 
confirmed, upon which he liad recourse to entreaW, and 
recalled them with protestations of friendship, hoping thus 
to secure his aim. He bestowed Delhi (Tndraprastha) upon 
them with half his kingdom and retained Hastinapur with 
the other half. Yudhishthira by his prudence and good 
fortune aided by the divine favour rose to greatness and his 
administration advanced his power. The Kauravas flocked 
to his service, and in a short space he acquired universal 
sway. The other brothers likewise reduced many princes 
to their obedience. Duryodhana was beside h.imself at the 
sight of tlieir sovereign splendour, and the pangs of eim- 
drove him more distraught. With deceptive intent, he held 
a restival and invited the Pdndavas and proposed a game of 
chaupar, playing himself, with cogged dice. Bv this means 
he won all they possessed. The last stake was made on the 
condition that if the Pdndavas won, they should recover 
all that they had lost, but if otherwise, they were to quit 
the royal dominions and wander in the wilds for twelve 
years in the garb of mendicants after which thej^ might 
return to civilised life for a j'ear, and so conduct themselves 
that none should know them. If this last particular were 
infringed, thej^ would have to pass a similar period of twelve 
years in the forests. Unsuspecting foul plav, their upright- 
ness brought them to ruin. Elated by the success of his 
device, Duryodhana was lulled into the- slumber of a false 
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security while the Pdiidavas under the divine direction 
accomplished their part of the agreement. Duryodhan now 
began to treat them with severity. Much altercation 
followed till the Pandavas consented to accept five villages 
if peacefully 'surrendered to them. Duryodhana in his 
pride refused and rose in arms.. The scene of the conflict 
was in the vicinity of Kuni-kshetra. But as th.e end of the 
fraudful is disaster, Duryodhana, and his companions were 
totally destroyed and Yudhishthira was victorious after 
eighteen days of successive engagements. 

Towards the close of the Dwdpar Yug, 135 years before 
the beginning of the Kali Yug, and 4,831 3^ears anterior to 
this the 40th of the Divine Bra,* this event rose into fame 
and was left to posterity as a record of portentous waiming. 

It is said that in this mighty -Avar, the army of the 
Kauravas consisted of 11 achhauhini, and that of the 
Pandavas of 7. An achhauMni consists of 21,870 men 
mounted on elephants, the same number in chariots, and 
65,610 cavalry; and 109,350 infantry. Marvellous to relate 
but 12 individuals of both armies survived this war. Four 
of the army of Duryodhana, escaping with their lives took 
refuge with Yudhishthira, viz., Kripachdrya Brahman who 
had been preceptor to both families and was renowned for 
wisdom and valour; Ashwatthdmdn who- was celebrated for 
the same qualities; Kritvarmdn Yadu, a brave champion; 
and Sanjaya who, together with his reputation for wisdom, 
acquired renown as the charioteer of Dhritardshtra. On the 
side of the Pandavas, eight survived,* viz., the 5 brothers; 
Satyaki Yadu famous for his bravery and sagacity; Yuyutsa 
brother of Duryodhana by another mother, and Krishna. 
After this Yudhishthira reigned supreme for 36 years, and 
his happy destiny and virtuous disposition discovering to him 
the vanity of mundane things, he sought retirement and 
resolutely forsook a world that oppresses the weak. To- 
gether with his brethren he chose the path of renunciation 
and played the last stake of his life. 

This great war has been related in the Mahdhhdrata 
with numerous episodes in a hundred thousand couplets, 
and^ has been translated into Persian by command of His 
Majesty under the title of Raznindina (History of the. War). 

*Sce n. 15 where it is stated that from the era of Raja Yudhishthira to 
the 40th of Akbar's reign (A.H. 1003, commencing 5th Dec. 1594 and ending 
25th November, 1595 A.D.) there had elapsed 4,696 years, making the com- 
mencement of the Kali Yuga 3,101 B.C. To this period an addition of 135 
brings the figure to '4,831. 
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It is set forth in eighteen Parba or books. The first- part is 
an account of the Kauravas and Pandavas and a list of 
contents. The second; Yndhishthira sends his brethren to 
conquest — ^his supreme monarchy — ^the gambling feast held 
b}?- the Kaiiravas, &c. Third, the departure of the Pandavas 
into the solitude of their exile and other events. Fourth, 
the coming of the Pandavas from the wilds to the\city of 
Virata and remaining unknowm. Fifth, the Pandavas dis- 
cover themselves ; the mediation of Krishna and his rejection 
the gathering at Kura-kshetra and disposition of the armies. 
Sixth, the opening of the combat, the wounding of Bhishma, 
the slaughter of man3'’ of the sons of Dhritarashtra, and the 
events of the ten da3’'s’ engagement. Seventh, the council 
of war held b3* Duryodhana ; the appointment of Drona to 
the general command, his death and other events during five 
da3’'s. Eighth, description of the two days’ battle; Duryo- 
dhana names Kama to the command, his exploits — ^the 
flight of Yiidhisthira before Ijim — ^the death of Kama at the 
hand of Arjitna on the second day. Ninth, Shalya is 
appointed general on account of his heroism — ^his death — 
Duryodhana conceals himself in a tank — ^his end and that 
of man3J’ champions. Tenth, the conclusion of the war, the 
coming of Kritvarmdn, Asimatthamdn, and Kripachdrya to 
Duryodhana on the field of battle while still breathing and 
his adAUce of a night attack &c. Eleventh, the lamentations 
of the women on both sides — Gandhari mother of Duryo- 
dhana curses Krishna. Tivelfth, accormt of Yudhishthira 
after the ^dctory — ^his desire to resign his kingdom. Byas 
and Krishna comfort him b35' their counsel. Bhishma 
delivers man3’- admirable and instructive maxims setting 
forth the duties of sovereign administration. Thirteenth, 
the ad^^ce tendered b3’ Bhishma. In m3' judgment, the 12 tli 
and 13 th books should be comprised in one as the3’- both 
contain the counsels of Bhishma, and the 9 th divided into 
two, the one dealing with the episode of Shalya and the 
other with the death of Duryodhana. Fourteenth , the great 
horse-sacrifice (ashwa-medh). Fifteenth, the retirement to 
a hermitage of Dhritarastra, Gandhari, and Kunti mother 
of Yudhishtira. Sixteenth, the^destruction of the Yadu tribe. 
Seventeenth, Raja Yudhishtira Tetir^s with his brethren who 
all perish in a snow-drift. Eighteenth, Yudhishtira in his 
own bod3' mounts to the upper world ; the dissolution of the 
mortal remains of his brethren. The conclusion called 
Haribans, contains the history of the Yadus, 

37 
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In. this work, although there are numerous extravagant 
tales and fictions of the imagination, yet it affords many 
instructive moral observations, and is an ample record of 
felicitous experience. 

This Subah contains 8 Sarkdrs subdivided into 232 
parganahs-'- — the measured land consists of 2 krors, 5 lakhs 
and 46,'816 Bighas 16 Biswas. The revenue is 60 krors, 
16 lakhs 15,555 Dams (Rs. 15,040,388-14) of which 3 krors, 
30 lakhs, 75,7 9 are Suyurghdl (Rs. 8,26,893-7-7). The 
local force is 31,490 Cavalry, 242,310 Infantry.' 


•'The cj^ht Sarkurs comprise 232 vwhals, if' we omit the five unsettled 
iiiahah of Kumnon. The Suyurghtll total is incorrect, because by adding toge- 
ther the SuytirghSI for 7 Sarkurs only (that of Kumnon not being given), we 
gel a totalof 3,31,75,437 dUms, [J. S.) 


29i 


MAHALS DELiHl SARKAR 

Sarkdr of Delhi. 

Contains ^ Mahals, 7,126,107 Bighas, 17 Biswas. 
Revenue 123,012,590 Dams. Suyurghdl 10,990,260 Dams. 
Castes various. Cavalr}^, 4,000. Infantr}?^ 23,980. 



Bighas 

Biswas 

Revenue 

D. 

Suyur- 

ghal 

Cavalry 

** 

G 

.G 

G 

M 

Castes. 

Islamabad Fakal, has a 
stone fort on a hill .. 

970,67-19 

1,779,407 

31.462 


1000 

Rajput Sand 

Adhah [?Odhan] 

14,912-8 

513,081 


20 

200 

Ahir 

Panipat, has a brick fort 

568, 444 

10,756,647 


100 

2000 

Afghan, Gu 

Palam 

245,240 

6,726,787 

1,231,880 

70 

1000 

jar, Rang- 
har 

Jat 

Baran, has a brick fort 
on Uie Kali No^i .. 

171,160 

3,907,928 

153,190 

1 20 



Bughpat, on tlie Jumna, 
betu-een two streams 

200,515 

3,582,868 

! 

180,159 



[BrHhman 

Chanhan 

Palwal/ has a brick fort 
and it stands on a 
mound 

234,783 

145,000 

1,769,493 

218,225 

1 

1 

1 25 


Rajput, Gu- 
jar 

Barnawah 

1,379.125 

50,759 

1 25 


Shaikhzii- 

Path, has a brick fort 

48,191 

621,749 

7,248 

1 60 


dah 

Tonwar 

Beri Dobaldhan 

119,002-19 

1,404,225 



(Tuar) 

Jat 

Tilpat, has a brick fort 

119,578 

3,077,913 



Brahman, 

Tandah Phuganah' on 
the Jumna .. 

51,669 

1 

1,289,306 

11,366 

1 

1 

i 25 

200 

Rajput, 

Gnjar 

Afghan 

Jat. 

Tilbegampnr .. 

14,237-7 

128,417 

370,374 

15,754 

10 



Jhajhar 

1,422,451 





Harsia, has a stone fort 
in the village of 
Dhanah (cor. Dhaulri) 
built by -Sultan Firoz 
on tlie banks of tlie 
Hindan 

87,923 

3,605,228 

1 

376,079 

60 

600 

Badgujar 

Jewar 

133J46 

1,878,378 

85.439 

40 


Rajput, 

Jliinjhanah 

57,923-16 

1,700,250 



300 

Chhokar 

Jat 

Clmprauli, stands be- 
tween two streams .. 

32,701-12 

1,138,759 

■ 5,719 

20 

300 

Do. 

Jalalabad, stands be- 
tween two streasm 
amid much forest .. 

96,189 

1,333,711 

9,099 

50 

m 

Do. 

Jalalpnr Barawat, much 
forest 

42,061-17 

1,001,875 

1,775 

20 

B 

Do. 


‘ Palwal — This motind stands to this day considerably above the snnonnd- 
ing let-el and consists entirely of ancient remains crumbling to decay. It is .a 
town of undoubted antiquity and supposed to figure in the earliest Arj-an 
traditions under Qie name of Apelava, part of the Pandava Kingdom of In^a- . 
prastha. Baran is the mod. Bulandsh^ar. 
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Sarkar of Delhi — Contd. 


1 

1 

1 

J 

' 

.1 

Bighas 

Biswas 

.Revenue 

D. 

Suyur- 
g'hal 
. D. 

Cavalry 

Infantry 

Castes 

The old suburban dis- 
trict 

128,417 

1,422.451 


10 

40 

Jat, Chau- 

The new do. do. .. 

36,447 

3,635,315 

595,984 

25 


han. 

Gujar, Jat, 

The metropolis of Delhi 

971 

736,406 

18,783 

135 


Ahir, 

Dasna between Ganges 
and Jumna .. 

282,777 

4,933,310 

162,535 



Ghelot (here 

Dadri Taba 

179,789 

4.326,059 

118,577 

20 


some illegi 
ble words). 
Afghan, Jat. 

Dankaur, on the Jumna 

128,523 

1 016,682 


20 


Gujar. 

Kohtak, has a brick 

636,835 






fort 



mm 


Jat. 

Sonipat (Sonpat) has a 
bnck fort 

283,299 





7,727,323 


70 

1,000 

Afghan, Jat. 

Safidnn, has a brick 
fort 

81,730 

1.975.596 

99,64^ 

60 


Rajput Ran- 

Sikandarubad 

66,907-15 

1,259490 

17,844 

50 


ghar, Jat. 
Bhati, Gujar 





etc. 

Snr&wa, has a brick 







fort 

42,387-12 

1,583,899 

31,914 

40 

300 


Santha 

39,147-9 

854,191 

48,207 

30 


Chauhan. 

Siviina, between two 






streams 

166,407-17 


4,959 

50 


Taga.* 

Shikarpur 

52,139 

2,111,996 

780,305 

70 


Chauhan. 

Kamrd, the stream 
Sanjauli flows below 
the town 

540,444 

5,678.242 

207,999 

50 


Ranghar 

G.innur, has a brick fort 

40,990-16 

1,718,792 

33,390 

20 


Chauhan. 

Taga. 

Garh Muktesar, has a 




brick fort on the 
Jumna, a Hindu place 







of pilgrimage 


1,591,492 

41,490 

40 

400 

Rajput, 

Kutana 

91,706-13 

1,423,779 

■892 

20 

150 

Musalmun, 

Hindu. 

Jat. 

Gujar. 

Kandhla 

68,934-5 


37,930 

20 


Kusna, on the Jumna 
Kh.arkhanda 

Oangcru Khcrah, has 


1,522 315 

149,250 

40 


Do. 

51,893-15 

1,105.836 

4,958 

50 


Afghan, Jat. 

a brick fort l>etween 







two streams 

11,062-15 


13,830 

40 

Ki'M 

Sayyid. 

I/ini, has a brick fort 
between two streams 

75,363 

3,278,878 

148,445 

20 

200 


_ • Sir n._ HUiot li.ifs an interestinR clisctiRsion on the Ganr Taf;as, nn 

iinjwrtanl tnf>e of Drahmnnical descent in the N.-W, of India extending over 
a great part of upper Rohilkhand, the upper Dord) and the Delhi territory. 
SlH-rring’s I/intfu Tribes and Castes should he consulted in elucidation of the 
ilouhtful readings of the text. 
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Sarhar of Delhi — Contd. 


' 

Bighas 
Biswas _ 

Revenue 

D. 

Suyur- 

Suvur- 

D. 

Cavalry 

Infantry 

Castes 

Mir.ilh (Mcenjt^ lins a 
brick fort l)ctwccn 
two strc.mis .. 

610,422 

4.391,996 

331,096 

100 

300 

Tagn, Ran-- 

Maiuliintht, the autumn 
har\'cst abumlant : 

near the town a tank 
wiiich is never dry 
thronqhout the vear 

00,464 

2.858,223 

2,934 

SO 

500 

Rliar, 

Chandrnl. 

Jat. 

MncnmlrthTid, has an 
old brick fort 

S9.478 

2.809,156 

269,315 

so 

so 

Do. 

Hastinapur, on the 
Ganfres : an ancient 
Hindu settlement .. 

176.340 

4,466,904 

36,291 

20 

300 

Ta.ga. 

Hapur, on the Kfdi 
Nadi l>etwcen two 
streams 

239.845 

2,103,589 

5.229 

4 

soo 

Do. 


Sarkdr of BaddotK 

ContaininjT 13 Mahals, 8,093,850 Bighas, 10 Bisivas. 
Roveniio 34,817,063 Daius, Stiyurghdl 457,181 Dams. 
Castes various. Cavalry, 2,850. Infantry, 26,700. 



Bighas 

Biswas 

Revenue 

D. 

1 

Suyur* I 
Rhrd 1 
D. 

1 

1 

Cavalry 

Infantry 

Castes 

.\j5on [Rajwanl 

82.467-17 

1,362,867 

! 


3000 

Chauhun. 

.\onI.a 

Bad.’ion with suburban 

14,701 

690.620 

1 


400 

Kunwar 
[ iTuar] 

district .. 

658,320-5 

7.357,571 

287,956! 

\ 

1 

SO 

5000 

Shaikhzii- 
dah, Kiiy- 
atli. 

B.areli 

661,227 

12,507,434 


10,000 

Rujput. 

Barsar f ? Paraur] 

196,700 

2,147,824 

6.754 I 

Ej 

SOO 

Kuyath. 

Pound [Rlliot Punar] 

5,749 


... 

50 

SOO 

Kalior 

Talhi (Balhati) .. 

25,982 

1,077,811 

1,505 1 


1000 

Taga, Brali- 
111 ail. 

S.aliiswnn .. 

Sani'is ^landah (H. Satfisi 

253,120 

2,493,898 

15,444' 

100 

2000 

Taga, Brah- 

Mundiyu) 

58,110 

795,815 

3,471 : 

i 

50 

500 

man. 
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Sarkar of Badaoii — ‘■Contd. 



Bighas 

Biswas 

Revenue 

D. 

Suyur- 

ghal 

p. 

Cavalry 

Infantry 

Castes 

Snne}’ri 

Kanit [=Kant] .. 

Kot Salbahan has a fort 
Golah .. ' .. 

E E 

iR ^3 

EuS 31 

1,815,725 

2,439,869 

1.219,165 

1,136,931 

48[444 

4i257 

3 

3 

500 

2000 

500 

1000 

Ulus .? 
Bachhal. 
Blanw’ar. 
Dewafc, 
Bachhal. 


Sarkdr of Kumdon. 

Containing 21 Mahals. The revenue of 5 Mahals 
undetermined. 16 Mahals, in mone 3 ^ 40,437,700 Ddpis. 
Castes various. Cavalr}^ 3,000. Infantry, 60,000. 



Revenue 

D. 


Revenue , 
D. 

A.udan [7Adon] 

400,000 

Jakrum 

5,000,000 

Bhnksi and BbSksu, 2 


Jarivah 

3,000,000 

Malials 


Juwan 

2,500,000 

Bastwah 


Chauli, Sahaigar, Guzar- 


Padiotar 

iMifl 

pur, Dwarnkhot [Kot 


Bhikan Diwur ... 

HB/ifi iTifil 

Dwara]* 


Bhakti 

HIRiiii) t!iM 

Malwarah 


Bhuri, undetermined 

•... 

Maladior, Sitachor, Ke- 


Ratilu [ ? Balila] 


mns, 3 Mahals 


Chanki [Chauki-ghal3 ... 



- 


• Saliajgar' is now Jaspar, Gnzarpur is Gadarpura; Malwara may be 
Tahvara. 


Sarkdr of Sainbhal. 

Containing 47 Mahals. 4,047,193 Bighas, 2 Biswas. 
Revenue 66,941,431 Ddms. Svyttrghdl 2,892,394 Ddms. 
Castes , various. Cavalrj', 4,375. Infantrj’’, 31,660. 
Elephants, 50. 



Bighas 

Biswas 

Revenue 

D. 

i 

Suj’ur- 

glifil 

D. 

Cavalry 

Infantry 

Elephants | 

1 

Castes 

Amrohah 

820,654 


993 358 

H 

5000 


'Sayrtd. 

Anzampur 

55,467 

2.889,478 

137,544 

■I!t3 

300 

n 

Tags. 

Islumpur Bharu 

66,096 

1,370,640 

12,183 

H 

200 

■ 

Baishnavi. 
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Sarkar of Sanibhah-rContd. 




Bighas 

Biswas 

Revenue 

D. 

Suyur- 

ghril 

D. 

Cavalry 

Infantry 

tfi 

** 

U 

a 

V 

H 

Castes 

Ujhiiri 


125,221 

697,609 

2,788 

20 

300 


Jat. 

Akbarabiid 


53,790-14 

640,264 

27,860 

50 

200 


Jslanipur Dargit 

,, 


429,675 

675 

20 

200 



Isliitnabiid 

,, 


346,348 

6,394 

50 

500 



Bijnanr 



3,855,465 

18,154 

60 

500 


Taga, Brail- 

Baclibnriion 


115,226-12 

828,322 

8,632 

50 

200 


man. 

Taga. 

Biroi 

,, 

15,027-12 

150,000 

• •• 

25 

100 


Rohi 

BisfirS 


8,003-7 

200,000 


25 

100 


Khasia. 

Cliandpur 

,, 

87,278 

431,071 

259,959 

50 

200 


Taga, Jat, 

Jalalabad 


49,398 

1,470,072 

12,263 

25 

100 


&c. 

Jat. 

Clianpalali 


1,016,199 

1,840,812 

• •• 

100 

500 

... 

Ganr. 

Jluda 


26,795 

237,809 

84,916 

50 

400 

... 

*Jat. . 

Jadwar 


76,757-19 

828,846 

• •• 

SO 

200 


Badguiar. 

Suburban district 
Saiublinl 

of 

206,450 

3,822,448 

148,739 

100 

500 


Tags, Brail- 

Deorali 


96,965 

1,924,887 


25 

200 

• •• 

man &c. 

Dhaka 


130,158-16 

670,364 

6,487 

25 

200 

... 

Rahes. 

Dablifirsi 


82,692-11 

• 280 306 

,, 

25 

200 



Dudilali 


80,180-15 


• •• 

20 

100 


Kohi 

RSjpur 


189,390 



50 

400 

• •• 

Rajput. 

Rajabpnr 


40,346-9 

612,977 

2.288 

25 

100 


Kokar, 

Saiiiblial, has a brick 
fort 


850,958 

63,404 

50 

400 


Sbaiklizadali 

Rhokliar. 

Scoharali 


27,945 

1,833,782 

1,418 

.50 

800 


Tags. 

Sirsi 


52,400-11 

958,769 

152,814 

20 

200 


Savj’id, &c. 

Saiinnspur 


54,844-10 

944,804 ' 1,038 

50 

400 


Tags. 

Sursawah 


37,502 

808,065 


15 

400 


Kaurawah. 

Shcrkot 


19,870 

4,921,051 

218,157 

100 

1000 



Shalii 



500,496 

478 

20 

200 


Gaur. 

Kuiidarki 


86,164 

674.986 

74,936 

50 

400 


Ravatli. 

Kiratpur 



2,410,609 

166.218 

100 

500 


Tags, Jat. 

Kaclih 


99,868 

1,248,995 

5,765 

20 

200 


Gandfiur 


18,576-1: 

751,520 

34,270 

30 

200 


Tags. 

Kfibar 



566,839 

16,019 

50 

400 


ChauhSii. 

Ganaur 



267,919 

17,719 

10 

100 


MusalmSu. 

Kliaiikari 


31,546-7 

200,000 

• •• 

10 

100 



Laklinor 


246,440 

2,499,208 

82,983 

1000 

5000 


Gaur. 

Liswah 


1,871 

100,000 


10 

100 



Mughalpur 



3,580,800 

80.800 

100 

500 


Tags. 

Majimnlal] 


142,461 

1,737,556 

6,970 

400 

8000 


Badgnjar. 

^Innduwar 


65,710 

1,256,995 

20,455 

25 

300 


Bais. 

Nagina 

•• 

99,238 

2,647,242 

284,368 

50 

500 


Ahir. 
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Sarkdr. of Sambhal — Could. 


. 

• 

liighas 

Biswas 

Reveiftie 

D. 

Suyur- 

ghill 

D. 

>1 

1 

U 

Infantry 

Elephants | 

Castes 

Nahtaur, in this par- 
gattah, the inulberrj' 
grows in great per- 
fection of size and 
sweetness — a span in 
length* 

85,974-12 

1,788,160 

4,675 

50 

■ 

; 

300 


Taga. 

Neodhanah 

209,620-10 

904,675 





Gaur. 

Naroli 

181,621 

1,408,093 

48,212 




Badgujar. 

Hatainnah 

5,706-14 

250,000 


50 


... 

Kodar. 


♦‘Probably, according to Dr. King, the Monts laevigata, a long thin berry 
with a mawkish, sweet taste. 


Sarkdr of Sahdranpur. 

Containing 36 Mahals. 3,630,370 Bighas, 3 Biswas. 
Revenue, 87,839,659 Ddms. Suyurghdl 4,991,485 Ddins. 
Castes, various. Cavalry, 3,-955. Infantry, 22,270. 




Bighas 

Biswas 

Revenue 

D. 

Suyur- 

ghal 

D. 

Cavalry 

Infantry 

cn 

C 

C9 

cu 

V 

s 

Castes 

Indri, has a brick 
near the Jumna 

fort 

143,900-28 

7,078,326 


50 

1000 


Ranghar, 

Ambihta 


17,764 

324,560 

• •• 

20 

300 


Taga. 

Gnjar, 

Budhaua 


155,633 

3,698,041 

131,780 

40 

300 


Aawan ? 
Tags, Jat. 

Bidauli 


111,226 

3,115,125 

1,400,255 


• •• 

• •• 

Sa5-vid 

Bhatkanjawar 


173,471 

2,676,407 

146,749 


BHiTil 

• •• 

Taga, 

Bhogpur, has • a brick 
fort on the Ganges, 
a Hindu place of 
worship 

94,428 

2,338,120 

6,941 

100 

1000 


Barhah. 

Rajput 

Purchapar 

•• 

86,949 

2,191,460 

120,438 

‘20 

200 


Sarir. 

Bhnmah 


67,451 

2,135,490 

28,453 

2000 

7000 


Savyid. 

Baghra 


50,390 

1,918,196 

74,840 


B 1 (1 



Bhanath 


49,288 

1,321,440 

8,650 


B I 'll 

• •• 

Tags. 

Thanah Bhim 


281,377 

3,578,540 

317,260 

1 

500 


Rajput, 





Sadbar. 
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Sarkar of RctVari. 

Containing 1*2 Mahals. 1,155,011 Bighas, 10 Biswas. 
Svvurghal , 739,268 Dams. Revenuef Cavaln*, 

2,175. Infantry, 14,600. 


IHt’lias Revenue ' 
Riswas . D. 


Cnstcs 


^ I s 


Rawn] 

I’atandhi .. 

Rhoharah (E. Rhorali) 
Taorn, has a brick fori 

Kewari with sub. dist., has 
a brick fort 

Ratai Jatai 
Kot Qasim Ali 

Ghelut 


, 110,075 

61,970 
SS,a4 / 
S5.S5S 


;-l05.10S 

i 52,120 
j 80,410 

I 27,270-10| 

j 15,264 

1 
( 


KohSna 

Suhna, Itas a stotie fort 
on a hill; here a hot 
spring and Hindu shrine '251, 7SS 
Nimrtina, has a .stone fort j 
on a hill .. .. { 85,047 


4.114,7.53 16,274 

2,270.080. 5,260 , 

755,543 345 

986,228 11,57,8’ 


100 j 2001 RSjlJut, 

Alrir, Jat. 
Do. Do. 
Ahir. 

Mnsalman. 
Kliaildar(?) 


50 ■ .500 
100 i 1000 
50 \ 500 


11,906,847 404,100 4C0 ; 2000 


289.603 523 1 

3,S57,rsoJ 1 10.3.30 1 

656.68S| ., 

421,440 


25 , 


400 

403 


3928,364 150,563 


682.259 


700 j 2000 
50 500 

200 2000 
500 4000 


Thatliar. 
Aliir, Jat. 

Rrij}>ut. 

Ahir. 
Kajpnt, 
Thatar. 
Do. Do. 


Do. Do. 
Various. 


t B.v deducting the revenues of Uie other 7 Sarkars front the total revenue 
of the Sulvtli (.given on p. 290), we get 55.222,658 ilCivis as the revenue of 
Rewari, (J. S.] 


Sarhar of Hisar Firozah.’^ 


Containing 27 Mahals. 3,114,497 Bighas. Revenue, 
52,oo4,905 Davis^ Svyarghal, 1,406,519 Dams. Castes, 
various. Cavalry-, 6,875. Infantrj’, 60,800. 


• 

' 

) • 

Bighas ; Revenue j** 

Biswas ? D. ^ 

tj 

u 

w 

Castes 

Agrowa (var. .^igrohah). 

• J : j 



Game of all kinds 
abounds. Sport chiefly 
hawking 

45,717 . 1,748,970 6,654 j 200 

2000 

Jltu, Jat. 

•• •• 

19.5S7 857,557 1 60,053 I 100 

1000 

Gujar. Jat. 


* Called after the Emperor Firor Shah Tnghlaq who founded the toun 

pf that name about 1354 .A.D, 
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Sarkar of Hisar Firozah — Contd. 



Bighas 

Biswas 

Revenue 

D. 

Suyur- 

ghal 

D. 

*5 

h 

1 

Castes 

Fathabud, has a brick fort 

83,661 

1,184,392 

81,867 

200 

3000 

Rajput, 
Rathor, 
Gujar, Jat. 

Gohana 

1 

Khanda, here a large tank J 
in which the Hindus 
think it auspicious and 

68,951 

2,876,115 

1 16,146 

i 

300 

8000 

Jat, Dad- 
balasa 
Duhna ? 

holy to bathe .. 

18,438 

1,119,364 

47,978 

100 

2000 

Jat, Gadi 
(var. Kari). 

Muhim, has a brick fort .. 

188,080 

4.958,613 

84,202 

700 

2000 

Rajput, 

Tonwar, 

Jat. 

Hansi, has a brick fort 

886,115 

5,434,438 

180,056 

500 

7000 

Rajput, 
Multuni, 
Jatn, Jat. 


Sarkdr of Sirhind. 


Containing 33 Mahals. 7,729,466 Bighas, 7 Biswas. 
Revenue, 160,790,549 Dams. Suyurghal, 11,698,330. 
Castes, various. Cavalry, 9,225. Infantry, 55,700. 



1 

Bighas 

Biswas 

Revenue 

D. 

ghal 

D. 

Cavalry 

& 

c 

J? 

•s - 

Castes 

Ambala .. .. .: 

154,769 

^,198,094 

321,488 


IWH 


Banor 

t 

420,337 

12,549,953 

mm 


1^^ 

Ranghar, 

Afghan. 

Pael, has a brick fort .. 

525,932 

.7,322,260 

162,267 

I 

1 200 

2000 Ranghar, 

-1 Jat. , 

Bhader 

.86,877 

3,103,269 

1,406,106 


1 700 Jat, JOff/i- 
1 surati? 

Bhatinda .. 



• • • 

400 

2000 

Bhatti. 

Pandri 

Thara, has a brick fort 

34,190 

686,870 

47,152 

20 

300 Ranghar. 

on the Sutlej .. 

273,866 

7,850,809 

2,869.841 

1 . • 

1500 

1,000 

Munj (or 
Shaikh), 
jat. 
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Sarkar of Sirhind — Contd. 



Bighas. 

Biswas 

Revenue 

D. 

SuiTtr- 

ghfil 

D. 

Cavalry 

>1 

u 

C 

c 

H4 

Castes 

Thfinesar, has a brick fort 

228,988-17 

7,850,808 

2,069,841 

50 


Ranghar, 

.Tat. 

Afghan, 

Rajput. 

Chahat on the Ghaggar .. 

158,739 

750,994 

49,860 

650 

B 

Chnrk 

68,683 ‘ 

1,588,090 

21,619 

20 

EiIR 

Jat. 

Kliizrahrul, has a brick fort 

332.489 

12,059,918 

528,170 


3000 

Bhatti, Jat. 

Dorfila 

65,768 

2,188,443 

86,710 


300 

Ranghar. 

Dhota 

71,357 

1,601.846 

1,846 


iRili 

Rajput. 

Deorrina 

12,389 

580,985 

17,385 


Klili 

Jat. 

Kupar, has a brick fort .. 
Sirhind with sub. dist. has 

66,144 

5.005,549 

26,084 



Rajput &c. 

a brick fort 

828,458 

12.082,680 

608,536 

1700 

2000 

Riijput, 
BarSh, 
Elliauri, 
Dadnh 
(Dadn ?) , 
Jat. 

Saniiina 

904,261 

12,822,27C 

782,000 

Kli 

WiTiT» 

Barah, Jat. 

Sunuin, has a brick fort .. 

988,562 

7,007,696 

7,696 

iKii? 

tiiTiii 

Ranghar. 

Sadhuna, has a brick fort 

34,861 

4,298,064 

278,265 

KQi 

S 

ChauhQn, 

Ranghar. 

Snitanpur Enrha .. 

13,736 

427.036 

82,759 

761,587 



Do. Rajput. 

Sliahabad .. 

184,146 

6.751.468 


1500 

Chauhan, 

Riiiput, 

BrSbman. 

Pathpur 

50,931 

684,370 

15,440 

25 


Rajput, 

Pundir. 

Kary.at R.ac Sainu 

Kaithal, has a brick fort : 

28.099 

1,220,090 

5,874 

40 

900 

Ranghar, 
Jat, Barah, 
(var. 
Barah). 

here Hindu shrines 

918,025 

10.688,630 

309,146 

200 

8000 

Rajput. 

Giihrain, Do. 

Ivudhiann, has a brick fort 

188,574 

6,188,630 

1,058,982 

50 

100 

Ranghar, 
Jat, Kliauri. 

on the Sutlej .. 

43,469 

2,294,688 

44,683 

100 

700 

Awan,* 

Ehanri, 

Ranghar. 

Mustafubnd 

271,899 

7,496,691 

570,976 



Chauhan, 

Ranghar. 

Mascngan 

204,877 

7,058,259 

626,690 

K7i II 

IfiMi' 

Jat. 

Mansurpur 

116,242 

1,830,025 

326,690 


lllliu 

Ranghar. 

Airder 

Machliiwura, has a brick 

103,444 

260, S83 

26,176 



IMunj. 

fort 

17,272 

250,556 

250,552 

100 

■ 

Khauri, 

Wah (var. 
Warah) 

Hapari 

93,756 

1,145,118 


80 

300 

Ranghar, 

Jat. 


• See — ^Elliotj I, 1 13. Extract from Cunningham who gives the possession 
of Taxila to this people liefore Alexander’s invasion 
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III. 

Eleven princc.s of the Ghori djniasty reigned 96 years 


(i months and 20 days. 




.\.n. 

.\.n. 





.5SS 

1192 Snltfin 

Mnizzu’ddin Muham- 






mad Sam Ghori 

14 

0 

0 

002 

1200 

Qntbuddin Eibak 

4 

0 

0 

Ii07 

1210 

.'\r.am Sfili, his .son ... 

] 

0 

0 

007 

1210 

Sham.snddin Altmish ... 

20 

0 

0 

O.Tl 

12.95 

Rnknu’ddin Eiro/. Shfih, 






his .son ... 

0 

0 

OS 

(iOl 

12.90 

Raziah, his .sister 

3 

6 

6 

0.97 

.12.99 

Muizzu’ddin Bahrain 






Shah, his brother ... 

•2 

1 

15 

OJt) 

1242 

.Alfin’ddin Masand Shah, 






his nephew 

4 

. 1 

1 

043 

1245 

Xa.siru’ddin Mahmud 






Shfih, his uncle 

19 

3 

0 

liOl 

1205 

Ghiy.asu’ddin Balban ... 

20 and some 





months 

(iS5 

12.‘<0 

Muizzu’ddin Kaikubad, 






his grand.son 

3 

Do. 


IV. 


Thirteen j)rim'e.‘: of the Khilji dynasty reigned T2n 
years !(• months and 10 days. 


.\.!t. 

(*.95 1295 

7 Hi i;nr, 

717 13J7 


Ys. 

Snltan Jalfiln’ddin Khilji ... 7 

.•Mau’ddin Khilji, lo*.' 
nephew . . . 20 

,, Shahalnrddin Omar, his 

.son ... ... 0 

,, Qutbu’ddin Mubarak 

Shfih his elder brother 14 


Md. D. 
some 
months 

some 

months 

3 some 
da3's 

4 0* 


• .\1I tile MSS. e'liimr in this Kl-triiiK error, nn evident slip of n copyist 
Ilf J4 for 4. lie was wised to tlie tlimiie on the 7tl) Mulinrr.atn .\.H. 717 
(23nil .March 1.117) and was killed Stii Knbii I, A. 11. 72| (5tli .April 1321). 
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721 

132], 

,, Nasirii’ddin Khu.srau 





Khan ... 

0 

6 0 

721 

1321 

,, Glii 5 fasu’ddin Tughlaq 





Shah 

4 

some 

months 

725 

1324 

,, Muhammad, his son ... 

27 

0 0 

752 

1351 

,, Firoz Shah, son of his 
paternal uncle 

38 

.some 

months 

790 

1388 

,, Tughlaq vShah, his grand- 





son 

0 

5 3 

• 791 

1389 

,, Abu Bakr Shah, son of 





his paternal uncle ... 

1 

(} 0 

793 

139] 

,, Muhammad vShah, his 
paternal uncle 

,, Ala’uddin Sikandar, his 

6 

7 Of 

796 

1393 





son ... ... 

0 

1 11 

796 

1393 

,, Mahmud, his brother ... 

20 

2' 0 



V. 



817 

1414 

Khizr Khan of the Sa 3 ^yid 
Dynasty 

7 

2 2 

824 

1421 

Mubarak »Shah 

13 

3 16 

837 

1433 

Muhammad Shah ... 

10 

some 





months 

850 

1446 

Sultan Ala’uddin Aalam 


• 



Shah ... 

7 

do. 

854 

1450 

,, Behlol Lodi 

38 

8 8 

894 

1488 

,, Sikandar, his son 

28 

5 0 

923 

1517 

,, Ibrahim, his son 

7 

some 




months 



,, Babar 

0 

0 0 



,, Humayun ... 

9 

8 1 

947 

1540 

,, Slier Khan Sur 

0 

0 0 

962 

1545 

,, Salim Khan, his son ... 

8 

and odd 

960 

1552 

,, Mubariz Khan Adali. 



961 

1563 

,, Ibrahim 

some months 

962 

1554 

,, ^ikandar ... 


do. 



,, Humayun ... 

1 

3 0 


f Thus in all MSS., but Ferishta discovers the niethod of computation by 
dating this reign from the abdication of his father Firoz Sh3h in his favour on 
the 6th Shaban 789 A.H. (21st Au^st 1387) to his death on the 17th Rabii I 
796 (20th Jannaiy 1393) disregarding the two intermediate reigns. 
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In the year 429 of the era of Bikramajit (A.D/ 372) 
Anahgpal* of the Tonwar tribe reigned with justice and 
founded Delhi, In the year 848 of the same luni-solar era 
(A.D. 791) in the vicinity of that renowned city, a hotly 
contested battle was fought between Prithiraj Tonwar and 
Bildeva Chauhan, and the sovereignty was transferred to 
this latter tribe. During the reign of Raja Pithaura (Prithwi 
Raja) Sultan Muizzu’ddin Sam made several incursions into 
Hindustan without any material success. The Hindu 
chronicles narrate that the Raja engaged and’ defeated the 
Sultan in seven pitched battles. In the year 588 A.H. 
(A.D. 1192), an eighth engagement took place near Thanesar 
and the Raja was taken prisoner. One hundred renowned 
champions (it is related) were among his special retainers. 
The}?- were severally called Samant^ and their extraordinary 
exploits cannot be expressed in language nor reconciled to 
experience or reason. It is said that at this battle none of 
these champions was present, and that the Raja kept to his 
palace in selfish indulgence, passing his time in unseemly, 
pleasure, heedless of the administration of the state and of 
the welfare of his troops. 

The story runs that Raja Jaichand Rathor, who held 
the supremac 3 ' of Hindustan was at this time ruling at 
Kanauj, and the other Rajas to some extent acknowledged 
his authorit 3 ’^ and he himself was so liberal-minded that 
man 3 \natives of Iran and Turan were engaged in his ser^dce. 
He announced his intention of celebrating the great sacrifice 
s 3 Tnbolic of paramount supremacy and set about its prepara- 
tions. One of its conditions is that all menial service 
should be performed b 3 ’^ princes alone, and that even the 
duties of the ro 5 '’al sculler 3 '^ and the kindling of fires are 
directl 5 ’^ a part of their office. He likewise promised to 
bestow his beautiful daughter on the bravest of the 
assembled chivalr 3 ^ Raja Pithaura had resolved to attend 
the festival, but a chance speech of some courtier that while 
the Chauhan sovereignty existed, the great sacrifice could 


* Another name for Raya-Sena. Wilford says that he was called Anangpala 
or befriended by love probably for his success in his amours, which he 
displayed by carrying off his brother’s wife. Tieffenthaler calls him Rasena 
and credits him with the building of Delhi, which is confirmed bv the 
AgnipurStia. 

* I learn from Professor Cowell that the primary meaning attached to tViig 
term in tte St. Petersburg Diet, is ‘neighbour’, and the second signification, 
^Msal’,_ in which sense it often occurs in Sanskrit poetry. Monier Williams 
defines it as ‘‘a neighbouring king — a feudatory or tributary prince” and adds 
a third meaning ‘a Irader, general, champion’ whidi applies to the text. 

39 
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not legitimately be performed by tbe Rathor chief, inflamed 
his ancestral pride and he held back. Raja Jaichand pro- 
posed to lead an army against him, but his counsellors 
representing the duration of the war and the approach of 
the appointed assembly, dissuaded him from the enterprise. 
To carry out the integrity of the festival, a statue of Raja 
Pithaiura was made in gold and placed in the office of porter 
at the royal gates. Roused to indignation at this news. 
Raja Pithaura set out in disguise accompanied by 500 
picked warriors' and suddenly appeared at the gathering and 
carrying off the image, he put a great number to the sword 
and hastily returned. The daughter of Jaichand, who was 
betrothed to another prince, hearing of this adventurous 
deed, fell in love with Pithaura and refused her suitor. Her 
father, wroth at her conduct, expelled her from her 
chamber in the palace and assigned her a separate dwelling. 
Pithaura, distracted at the news, returned with a deter- 
mination to espouse her, and it was arranged that Chanda 
a bard, a rival in skill of Babylonian* minstrelsy, should 
proceed to the court of Jaichand on the pretence of chanting 
his praises' while the Raja himself with a body of chosen 
followers should accompany him as attendants. Love trans- 
formed the intention into act, and by this ingenious device 
and the spell of valour, he carried off his heart’s desire, and 
after prodigies of bravery and heroism reached his own 
kingdom. The hundred Sdmants (above mentioned) accom- 
panied him under various disguises. One after the other 
they covered his retreat and defeated their pursuers. 
Gdbind Rae Gehlot made the first stand and bravely fighting, 
fell. Seven thousand of the enemy sank engulfed in death 
before him. Next Narsingh Deva, Chanda, Pundir, and 
Sardul Solanki, and Palhan Deva Kachhwaha with his two 
brothers, during the first day’s action, after performing 
feats of astonishing heroism sold their lives dearly, and all 
these heroes perished in the retreat. 

The ‘Raja, with the bard Chanda and two* of his 
brothers, brought his bride to Delhi amid the admiration 
of a wondering world. 

Unfortunately the prince was all engrossed by his 
affection for his beautiful wife and neglected all other affairs. 


• The text here is corrupt, and the variants printed give no help. Jarrett 
made the above translation with the warning that he tt'as not satisfied with 
it. I suggest the emendation — “Chand the bard, who was a clever confidant 
[of Prithvi Raj],’* g? ^am^fi^n-i-mahir-ash ast. [J. Sarkar.] 
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After a year liad thus passed, Sultan Shahabu d^n by 
reason of the above events, formed an alliance with Raja 
Jaichand, and assembling an army, invaded the country and 
captured many places. But no one dared even to represent, 
not to saj^ remedj’^ this state of affairs. At l^st, the 
principal nobles meeting together, introduced Chanda 
through the seven gates of .the palace, who entering the 
women’s apartments, bj’ his representations somewhat dis- 
turbed the Raja’s mind. But in the pride of his former 
victories, he marched to battle with but a small arm3'^. As 
his brave champions were now no more, his kingdom fallen 
from its ancient renown, and Jaichand his former alty, 
reversing his past policj', in league with the enem}^, the 
Raja in this contest was taken prisoner and carried W the 
Sultan to Ghazni, Chanda in his hdeliW and loj^altj^ 
hastened to Ghazni, entered the Sultan’s service and gained 
his favour. B3- his address, he discovered the Raja and 
comforted him in his prison. He proposed that he should 
praise his dexterity with the bow to the Sultan who would 
desire to witness it, and that then he might use his oppor- 
tunit\'. The proposal was carried out and the Raja pierced 
the Sultan with an arrow. His retainers fell upon the Raja 
and Chanda and cut them to pieces. 

The Persian historians give a different account and 
state that the Raja was killed in battle. 

Fate discloses man}’ such events from its treasure- 
house of wonders. But where — and blessed is he — who will 
take warning thereb}^ and act on the lesson ? 

When the Chauhan di’iiastj' fell, the choicest portion 
of Hindustan passed into the hands of Sultan Muizzu’ddin 
Ghori. Leaving Malik Qiltbu’ddin (Eibak) who was one 
of his slaves, at the village Guhram, [Ghuram in Patiala] 
he himself returned to Ghazni, la3>^mg waste the hillj^ 
country on his northern march. Qutbuddin in the same 
,vear possessed himself of Delhi and many other places and 
followed up his successes with remarkable ability. On the 
death of Muizzu’ddin, Ghtylsu’ddin Mahmud son of 
Ghij’-asu’ddin Muhammad sent from Firozkoh (his capital) 
the umbrella and insignia of rojralty to Malik Qutbu’ddin. 
Qutbu’ddm was enthroned at Lahore and exalted his repu- 
tation bji- his justice, munificence and valour. He lost his 
life while plajdng at chaugan [polo.] 

The nobles raised his son Aram Shah to the throne 
but a strong faction set up Malik Altmish, who had been a 
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purcliased slave, and was tlie son-in-law and adopted lieir 
of. . Qutbu’ddin. : ; Aram. Shah was defeated and retired into 
obscurity-j .and Altmish assumed the title of Shamsu’ddin. 
It is said that his father was chief of some of the Turkish 
tribes. His brethren and cousins distracted by envy, sold, 
like; Joseph, this nursling of intelligence, into slavery. 
Through the vicissitudes of fortune, he had various changes 
of. masters until a merchant brought him to Ghazni. 
Sultan Muizzu’ddin Sam proposed to purchase him, but his 
owner chaJffered for his value, and placed an exorbitant price 
on him. The Sultan enraged, forbade an5'^ one to purchase 
him. Qutbu’ddin on his return to Ghazni after the conquest 
of Gujrat, hamng obtained permission, bought him for a 
large sum and adopted him as a son. Khwajah Qutbu’ddin 
Ushi* was his contemporary and edified the world by his 
outward demeanour and the sanctity of his interior life. 
When Altmish died, his son (Ru^u’ddin Firoz Shah) 
succeeded him who regarded . wealth as a means of self- 
indulgence and thought little of winning the affections of 
his people. He made over the control of affairs to his 
mother Shah- Turkan. The nobles withdrawing their 
allegiance raised Raziah the daughter of Sultan = Sham- 
su’ddin to the throne. The Sultan himself had previously 
made her his heir. Some of his courtiers asked him the 
reason of his doing so while he had sons still living. He 
replied that his sons, addicted to drinking were unfitted for 
the dignit5^ During the reign of Muizzu’ddin Bahram Shah, 
the Mughal troops devastated Lahore. A disloyal faction 
imprisoned the king and put him to death. 'In the reign of 
Sultan Alau’ddin Masud Shah occurred an irruption of the 
Mughals into Bengal, entering' bj'^ way of China or Tibet, 
but his troops defeated them. Another body advanced from 
Turkistan to Uch. The Sultan set out to engage them, but 
on reaching the banks of the Biah, intelligence reached him 
that the enem3’- had retreated, - He returned to Delhi and 
there affected the company of low and base flatterers and 
ended his days in prison. 

. -^.Nasiru’ddin Mahmud ruled with capacity, and muni- 
ficence, In his time also, the Mughals entered the Panjab 
but retreated on hearing of his approach. 


*Ush is in Transoxiana and his birthplace. He is also known as TTaVi 
from the miraculous production of bread cakes of the kind called in the 
vernacular kak applied by the prophet Khizr for the needs of his family whose 
sustenance his meditations gave him ho leisure or occasion to provide. 
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The Tdbaqat i Nasiri takes its name from him. He 
had maity excellent qualities. Ghij'asuMdin Balkan who 
had been the slave and son-in-law of his father, he raised to 
the rank of chief minister and gave him the title of Ulugh 
Khan. This minister filled his high office worthily and 
sought the divine favour in watchfulness over his people. 

Nasiru’ddin d^^ng without .children, the faithful minis- 
ter was raised to the sovereignt3’’. Clenienc}^^ and solid 
gravit3'^ of character added fresh lustre to his dignit3'^, and 
far from spending his precious hours in unwortlty pursuits, 
he gladdened his kingdom b3' his appreciation of merit, his 
knowledge of men and his devotion to God. Those of ill 
repute and the wicked were banished into obscurit3’’, and the 
good happiW prospered under his encouragement. He con- 
ferred the government of the Panjab on his eldest son 
Muhammad, cominonl3* known as Khan i Shahid^ through 
whose valour and vigilance the province rested in security, 
htir IChusrau and Mir Hasan were in his suite. He was 
returning from a visit to his father unprepared for hosti- 
lities, when he encountered some Mughal troops between 
Dipalpur and Labor and lost his life in the action. Mir 
Khusrau was taken prisoner but contrived to escape. The 
province of Bengal had been bestowed bi’ Ghi3’^asu’ddin on 
his 3'oungest son Bughra Khan. 

On the death of Ghi3'asu’ddin, the nobles despatched 
Kai- Khusrau the son of Khan i Shahid, who had been 
nominated heir, to (his father’s government of) Multan, 
and bestowed the title of Sultan Muizzu’ddin Kaikubad on 
the son of Bughra Klian who thus acquired the sovereignt3^ 
of Delhi. His father in Bengal, assuming the. title of 
Nasiruddin marched to Delhi whence Kaikubad advanced 
with a force to encounter him. The armies met on 
the banks of the Sarju (Gogra) near the town of Ajodhv-a, 
and through the conspirac3’- of dislo3'al and evil counsellors, 
the father after the intenu’ew returned to Bengal and the 
supreme sovereignty rested with the son. It is strange that 
Amir Khusrau should have chosen such a subject as this 
interview for encomium in his' poem the Qiran ns Sa^dain. 


' Ulugh is a Tartar word and signifies 'great*, and nsed often as a proper 
name as m the case of Ulugh Beg grandson of Timur. 

’ Or the niartj'red prince. Abul Fazl’s assertion of the prince’s unpre- 
paredness IS not confirmed. It was in the pursuit of the firing rHughaU that 
he was surprised by an ambush while he halted bv the banks of a stream to 
drink and to return thanks to God for his victorv. Amir Khusrau alludes 
to his escape m his well-known poem, the Khizr'KUSni. 
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The fortunes of this thankless unfilial son through his inso- 
briety fell into decay. A faction set up his son, under the 
title of Shamsu’ddin to remedy the disorder, and the body 
of the wretched ICaikubad was flung into the waters of the 
Jumna. Shamsuddin was set aside and the sovereignty, 
by assent of the ministers, conferred on the Khiljis. 

Jalalu’ddin who was paymaster of the Imperial forces, 

ascended the throne and by his simplicity of character lent 

no favour to the designs of the factious. His nephew Malik 

Alau’ddin who had been brought up under his care, went 

from Karrah to the Deccan and having amassed great booty 

was inflated by its possession and proved rebellious. The. 

Sultan by the persuasion of intriguers advanced fi'om Delhi 

to Karrah, where the traitor slew him and assumed the title 

of Sultan Alau’ddin. Thus by a marvel of Fate did the 

empire devolve on this miscreant, yet he accomplished some 

excellent reforms. On several occasions he encountered and 

defeated the Mughals. Mir Khusrau dedicated to him his 

Khainsa¥ and the story of DewaP Rani to his son Khizr 

Khan. Unfortunately he abandoned his usual prudence -and 

fell under the influence of a eunuch (Kafur) on whom he 

conferred the conduct of the administration. Through the 

suggestions of that wretch, his three sons Khizr Khan, Shadi 

Khan and Mubarak Khan were imprisoned, and on his own 

death, by. the same instrumentality the youngest son was 

raised to the throne under the title of Shahabuddin. He 

destroyed the sight of two of his brothers, but Mubarak 

Khan providentially escaped. A few days later the wretch 

(Kafur) was himself assassinated and Mubarak Khan who 

was in prison became chief minister. 

* 


* Or five poems, viz., the Hasht Bihisbt, Sikandar Namali, Panj Ganj, Laila 
wa Majnuin, and Shirin wa Khusrau. 

* The story will be found in Briggs, Vol. I, pp. 327-366, Kaunla Devi her 
mother, the wife of Karan Rae of Nahrwala had been taken captive in the 
wars a|;ainst that prince (1297) and placed in the royal harem. In 1306 an 
cxpeditioii proceeding to the Deccan under Kafur, Kaunla Devi represented 
to the king that she had borne two daughters to her former husband, that 
one had died, but the other Dewal Devi was still alive and she desired to 
recover her. Passing through Malwah, Kafur demanded her of Karan Rae 
without success. Shankar Deva Rat, prince of Deogarh had long sought to 
obtain her hand, but the proud Rajput had hitherto refused his daughter to 
the upstart Mahratta. The desire to gain his aid in the war against the 
king's troops secured his consent and he despatched her under an escort 
which fell in accidentally with a body of Muhammadan troops near the caves 
of Bllora. An engagement resulted in the capture of the princess and her 
despatch to her mother at Delhi, Her beauty won the heart of Khisr Khan 
the king’s son and the rough course of their love with its hapless termination 
is celebrated in the Khizr Khani. Wlien they first met these precocious 
lovers were respectively ten and eight years of age. 
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Subsequent^ he deposed liis 3^ouuger brother, and 
assumed the title of Sultan Qutbuddin. He reduced 
Gujarat and the Deccan. Through liis incapacity and licen- 
tious disposition he chose a favourite of the lower orders 
named Hasan for the comeliness of his person, and bestowed 
on him the title of Khusrau Khan. Although the faithful 
ministers of the Crown represented the man’s unworthiness 
and infamy, the king regarded their honest advice as the 
suggestions of env}^, till Khusrau Khan, plotting secretly, 
dared to assassinate his master and assumed the sovereignty 
under the title of Nasiru’ddin. He put to death the surviv- 
ing members of the famil3f of Alau’ddin and perpetrated the 
greatest cruelties. Malik Ghazi who was one of Alau’ddin’s 
chief nobles, defeated and slew him and with the concurrence 
of the nobles, ascended the throne with the title of Sultan 
Gh^asu’ddin Tughlaq Shah. After settling the affairs of 
Bengal, he returned to Delhi. His son Muhammad Khan 
erected a pavilion at the distance of 3 kos from Delhi, in 
the space of three da3>’s and with much entreaty invited the 
king to enter it. The roof of the building fell in and the 
king perished in the ruins. Although (Ziauddin) BamV 
endeavours to substantiate the innocence of Muhammad 
Khan, the haste with which the pavilion was erected, and 
the eagerness to entertain the king therein, have all the 
appearance of guiltv design. 

When* Sultan Muhammad died, Firoz the son of 
(Salar) Rajab In's paternal uncle was, according to the will 
of Muhammad, raised to the throne. He ruled with capa- 
cit3'^ and prudence and left 1110113'^ useful works as memorials 
of his reign. At his death anarclu' to some extent pre- 
vailed in the empire. A faction set up his grandson 
(Ghi3^asuddin) Tughlaq Shah (II) but in a short space he 
was sent to his last sleep b3'’ the hands of traitors and Abu 
Bakr' another grandson succeeded him. 

In the reign of Sultan Mahmud, the direction of affairs 
devolved on Mallu Khan who received the title of IqbM 
Khan, but his'incapacit3'' and ill-fortune were unequal to 
the burden of state guidance. Internal disorders arose. A 
grandson of Firoz vShah was acknowledged b3'^ some, under 
the title of Nasrat Shah and increased the anarchy. Cons- 
tant struggles took place in the vicinit3^ of Delhi till in the 


* The well-known nulhor of the Tarikh i Firoz SJuVti, 
' Son of Znfar Kiiun, son of Firuz Shuh. 
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3 'ear 801 A.H. (A.D. 1398) Timur invaded the country. 
Sultan Mahmud fled to Gujarat and ever}'^ competitor for 
power was crushed. 

When Timur was on liis return march, he left Khizr 
Khan, whom he had met during his inyasion, in the 
government of Multan and Dipalpur. For two months 
Delhi was a waste. Nasrat Shah who had fled into the 
Doab, took possession of the throne. Iqbal Khan then 
marched on Delhi and seized it and the other fled to Mewat. 
Mahmud Khan now came from Gujarat and Iqbal Khan 
feigned acceptance of his service. One liight the Sultan, 
in desperation of his affairs departed alone to the court of 
Sultan Ibrahim of the Sharqi dynast 3 ^ (of Jaunpur) but met 
with no encouragement nor assistance. He was compelled 
therefore to return and Iqbal Khan now opposed him but 
without success, and subsequentl 3 '^ was taken prisoner in an 
action against Khizr Khan and was slain. Sultan Mahmud 
now took possession of Delhi, and was for some time 
occupied in hostilities, till he was carried off b 3 ^ an illness, 
and the Khilji d 3 'nast 3 '' terminated with him. 

For a short period allegiance was paid to Daulat Khan 
(Lodi) Khasah Khail, till Khizr Klian marched from 
!^Iultan and took possession of Delhi. Malik Mardan Khan, 
one of the nobles of the Court of Sultan Firoz, had adopted 
»Sulaiman the father of Khizr Khan as his son v'ho subse- 
quenll 3 ', in default of recognised heirs, succeeded to his 
government.’ Khizr Khan in gratitude (to Timur) did noF 
assume the regal title but stxded his Coui*t “Tlie Sublime 
Standards,” and adorned the Khvthah with the name of 
that illustrious monarch and afterwards with that of Mirza 
Shrdj Rukh, but it concluded with a pra 3 'er for himself. 
Mis son Mubarak Shfili succeeded him in accordance with 
his will. Sult.an Ibrahim Sliarqi and Hoshang (of Malwah) 
being engaged in hostilities, Mubarak intended an attack 
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on Kalpi and the adjacent territories, bnt he was perfi- 
diousW set upon by a band of traitors and slain.' Muhanimad 
Shah, who according to some was the son of Farid the son 
of Khizr Khan, while another account makes him the son 
of Mubarak, was raised to the throne. Sultan Alau’ddin 
(his son and successor) possessed no share of rectitude and 
abandoned himself to licentious gratifications. 

Balitol (Lodi) now aspired to greatness. He was 
the nephew of Sultan Shah Lodi of the Shahu Khel 
tribe (of Afghans). His father Bahrain in the time 
of Sultan Mahmud, came with five sons from the 
borders of Balot to Multan and subsisted with some 
diflicultv b\' traffic. Sultan Shalr obtained service 
under Khizr Khan. He received the title of Islam Khan, 
and the revenues of Sirhind were assigned to him. Bahlol, 
the son of his nephew on his brother’s side was prospering 
ill in Sirhind, but was received into favour b}'^ him and 
adopted as a son. Bahlol was born in Multan and during 
the month in which his birth was expected, a beam of the 
house fell and killed his mother. He was extracted by 
the Caesarean operation and his destiny proved fortunate. 
Although he allowed his sovereign (Alau’ddin) who lived 
in retirement (at Badaon) to retain nominal power, he 
boldly assumed the supreme authorit3\^ His reign showed 
some capaciU’ and his conduct was marked b}' intelligence 
and recognition of merit. He was carried off b\' an illness in 
his SOth 3'ear. It is said that he once happened to meet 
with a darvesh, having at the time with him but a trifling 
sum of mone3\ The spiritualh^ enlightened recluse called 
out, “Who will bu3?^ the kingdom of Delhi for such a sum 
of mone3^?’’ His companions laughed in mockeiy at the 
man, but Bahlol frankW gave him all he had, and paid him 
reverence and eventualh' fulfilled the prediction. He 
carried on wars with the Sharqi kings which continued with 
var3dng successes, until he took Jaunpur and this d3mast3’^ 
was overthrown. He left his son, Barbak at Jaunpur and 
returned to Delhi. As he was retuniing to Delhi Iroin an 


* He had laid Ihe foundations of the city of Jklubrirakabad on the Jumna 
and was in the habit of visiting it to inspect the progress of the buildings. 
It was in one of these that he was assassinated at the instigation of the Wazir 
Sarwar ul Mulk on the 9th Rajab 837 (A.D. 1433). Ferishta., 

® His eldest son, the others were IMnlik Kt'da, aialik Firoz’, Malik iMuhani- 
mad and Malik Khwajah. Ferishta. 

•Removing the name of .Man’ddin from the KhuthaU, and assuming the 
insignia of royalty. Ferishta, 
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expedition against Gwalior he died near the town of Saketh.* 
His son Nizam Khan with the concurrence of the nobles, 
assumed the sovereignty and was st 3 ded Sultan Sikandar. 
He ruled with sagacity and appreciation of character and 
transferred the capital to Agra. In the \’'ear A.H. 911 
(A.D. 1505), a great earthquake occurred and nian}'^ lofty 
buildings were levelled. Sikandar was of comety person 
and mild disposition and popular from his liberality and 
open-handedness. 

On his death, his son Sultan Ibrahim ascended the 
throne of Delhi and his authority was recognised as far as 
the confines of Jaunpur, the nobles conferring upon Jalal 
Khan, another son of Sikandar’s, the sovereignty of Jaun- 
]mr. Dissensions followed between the brothers, and Jalal 
Khan abandoned his government and took refuge with the 
governor of Gwalior, but meeting with no success, fled to 
the court of Sultan Mahmud of Malwa and succeeding as 
little there, he set out for Gondwana. There the roj^al 
partisans seized him and carried him to the king b}^ whom 
he was put to death. During his reign various chiefs re- 
volted, such as Darya Khan Lohani viceroj^ of Behar, and 
his son Baliadur Khan had the Khutha read and the coin 
minted in his own name. Daulat Khan Lodi fled at Kabul 
and sought protection at the court of Babar, whom he led 
to the conquest of Hindustan while affairs resulted in a 
prosperous issue. 


‘ Sv.krtri or Snktta accordsni' to the I. G. is one of tlie classical names 
l.'irt'.e l»y Ajo.lhya, the ancient capital of Oudh. Abul I'azl places Saheth 
in the Snrhar of Katiauj. 



SUBAH OF LaHOR. 

It is situated in the third climate. Its length front 
the river Satlaj (Sutlej)- to the Sind river is ISO kos. Its 
breadth from Bhimhar to Chaukhandi one of the cerx;,^- 
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liad tliroTigliout tlie wliole year. They come first in season 
when the sun is in Taurus and Gemini, (April, Ma}^ June), 
and a later crop when he is in Cancer and Leo (June, July, 
August). When the season is over, they are imported 
from Kashmir and from Kabul, Badakhshan and Turkestan. 
Snow is brought down every 3’ear from the northern moun- 
tains. The horses resemble the Iraq breed and are of 
excellent mettle. In some parts of the countr}^, the}*' emplo}^ 
themselves in washing the soil whence gold, silver, copper, 
zinc, brass and lead are obtained. There are skilful 
handicraftsmen of various kinds. 

Labor is a large cit3^ in the Bari DoaJ). In size and 
population it is among the first. In ancient astronomical 
tables it is recorded as Lohdwar. Its longitude is 109° 22', 
lat, 31° 50'. During the present reign the fortifications 
and citadel have been strengthened with brick masonr3’ 
as it was on several occasions the seat of government, man3'^ 
splendid buildings have been erected and delightful gardens 
have lent it additional beaut3’. It is the resort of people of 
all countries whose manufactures present an astonishing 
displa3’- and it is be3’'ond measure remarkable in populous- 
ness and extent. 

. Nagarkot is a cit3' situated on a hill : its fort is called 
KdugraU. Near the towm is the shrine of Mahd 7 udyd~ 
which is considered as a manifestation of the divinit3\ Pil- 
grims from distant parts ^’isit it and obtain their desires. 
Strange it is that in order that their pra3^ers ma3’ be favour- 
abl3’- heard, the3* cut out their tongues : with some it grows 
again on the spot, with others after one or two da3'S. 
Although the medical faculty allow the possibilit3^ of growth 
in the tongue, 3'et in so short a space of time it is sufficient^ 
amazing. In the Hindu ra3d;holog3'^, Mahdmaya is said to 
be the wife of Mahadeva, and the learned of this creed re- 
present by this name the energizing power of the deit3^ It 
is said that on beholding the disrespect (shown to her hus- 
band, Siva) she cut herself in pieces and her bod3' fell in 


* This metal is defined at p. 41 Vol. I. as being composed of 4 sers of 
copper to of lead, and in India called BJwmgar. 

* The Great Illusion, or the illnson’ nature of worldlv objects divinelj* 
personified, an epithet of tlie goddess DnrgS. The earlier name Hardwar, 
MSyaptir^ represents tlie ancient worship of this supreme energj- and ‘bv 
her, whose name is aiayti”, says the Bhagavata "tlie I^ird made the universe.” 
His temple still exists in Hardwar, and is described in Cunningham’s Anct. 
Gcog. 
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Chatah. 

Chandanwarak, (var. 








81,426-6 

22,858-5 

4,128,313 

Eumi 


150 

Jat, Warak. 

Cliholadliar 

1,391,692 





Jabudhadt 

12,474 

815,587 

31,135 

... 



Chiniwot, has a brick fort 

154,154 

2,806,369 

190,052 

500 

5000 

Jat Jabuhar. 
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Sarkar of Rechndu Ddab — Qontd. 



Bighas 

Biswas 

Revenue 

D. 

Suyur- 

ghal 

D. 

Cavalry 

Infantry 

Castes 

Jammu, situate at the foot 







of a hill, and a stone fort 

19,329-11 






above it* 

««• 

[PM 

WM'E 

Manhas. 

Jasrota' (in one MS.) 7 

in another 5 

150,430 


• •• 

Km 


MalanhSs. 

430-19 


• •• 

... 



Chari Champa [Chamba] 

6,021-6 


• • • 

100 

1000 

Gwaleri. 

Hafizabad 

169,499 

4,548,000 

EMiE 

150 

150 

Jat Balhan 

The lands of Khanpur .... 

402 

27,028 

• •• 

■ 


(Bhalar) . 

Daulatpur 

4,779-10 

' 115,050 

• •• 

B 


... 

Baud Bhandal Barhi 

23,142 

1,725,089 

237,082 

H 



Daulatabad ' 

14,368 



10 

100 

Jat Salah, 

Rupnagar 

Rinha 

6,705 

410,518 

H 

... 

... 

(var. Sad). 

58,850-8 


5,461 

• •• 


Brahman, 

Rechna ... 

130,207 

8,680,742 


B 


Baghban. 

Sahumali 

152,391 

5,574,764 

18,353 

Un 

■i: III! 

... 

Sidhpur ... . ... 

108,923 

3,127,212 

79,972 



Jat, Marali. 

Siaikot, is situate on the 
edge of a ridg;e on the 
banks of the Aik torrent, 
has a brick fort 

102,035 

22,090,792 

184,305 

1 

1 

# 

Jat, Ghaman 

Sahajrao 

5,627-7 

362,326 



HI 

and Chimah. 
Chimah. 

Sohdra, on the Chenab, 






has a high brick minaret 

121,721-1 

7,096,710 

99,731 

MV* 


Do. 

Shanzdah Hinjrao 

64,140 


••• 

Hv * 


Jat, Hinjrao. 

Sliou [-kot?] 

107,347 

2,278,940 

5,061 

fiil* » 


Jat, I/angah, 

Fattu Bhandal Barhi 

7,826-7 

613,917 

5,842 


... 

Sanawal 
(Sahawal) . 

Fazlabad 

2,115-7 

136,528 



... 


Gobindwal 

55,069 

1,253,957 

194,622 

50 


Orak and Jat. 

Rathoha ... ... - 

126,598-12 

5,888,254 


EE 


Kamwal (var. 

Ghjran Barhi 

2,631-14 

670,936 

11,787 



Rahwal). 

Ralapind 

2,801-19 

203,964 

21,702 




Karnari, commonly called 
Sania ... 

27,665^ 

1,500,000 


100 

300 


Rharli Tarli 


768,000 

• •• 

... 

... 


Lakhnor 

17,169-1 

681,818 


... 

... 


Mangtanwala ...■ 

131,583 

3,819,690 

57,788 

50 


Jat. 

Aluhammad Bari Dukrao 

16,561-6 

1,127,903 

3,367 


... 

Jat. 

Mahror ... 

102,5864 

3,005,602 

- 6,602 

5 

^ETiTi] 

Brahman. 

Mengri ... 

62,293 

1,475,225 

5,748 

B?ij 

■rifiTij 

Silhariya and 

Mankot, includes 4 towns 
each with a stone fort 

1,312 

85,119 


30 


Gnjar. 

?1 !l !• 11 i; 

Manhas. 

Wan 


371,553 



K|i|i 1 

Jarak Silhar. 

Haminagar 


8,391,082 

59,541 



Jat. 

Hantiyal (var. Hatiyal) ... 

6,201-6 

240,000 

B 

if 

Hatiyalah. 


* The town and palace stand on the south bank of the river Tavi a tribu- 
tar5’’ of the Chenab; the fort overhang^s the left or east shore at an elevation 
of 150 feet above the stream, I. G. " 
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Containing 21' Mahals^ 2,633,210 Bighas, 5 Biswas 
Revenue 64,502, 394 Dmis, Suynrghdl 511,070 Danis 
Castes, various. Cavalr}^ 3,730. Infantry, 44,200. 



Bighas 

Biswas 

Revenue 

D. 

Suyur- 

ghal 

D. 

Cavalry | 

Infantry 

Castes 

.\ndarhal 

31,070 

485,418 




Gakkhar (see 
Vol. I. 546). 

Akhandor Ainbaran 

9,866-5 

352,000 

• •• 



Manilas. 

Bhera, on the banks of the 
Bhiinbar* 

912,107-7 

RBI 

53,560 

700 



Bahlolpiir, on the banks of 
tlie river Chenab 

170,607* 

3,830,575 

10,583 


500 

Jat. 

Bolet ... ... .... 

8,748 

400,080 

• •• 

50 



Bhiinbar, situated on the 
banks of the stream ... 

28,668 

4,717 

2,874 

1,200,000 





Bhadu 


• •• 


■WiK 

Jnt, Bhandwal. 

Buhati ... 

57,222 


IT 

■m 

Mangharwal. 

Saila and Dudival, 2 Mahals 

27,421 

735,741 

• •• 

Sfij! 

800 

Khokhar. 

Shorpur 

169,874 

3,121,546 

8,497 100 

1000 

Jat, Kliokar, 

Shakarpur 

7,684 

1,050,819 



... 

Jander. 

Gujr.at ... 


8,266,150 ... 

[ED 

■ ii y 


Kari villi 

57,818 

2,643,270 

6,633 

100 

I * 


IGiokhar, has a brick fort 

92,826 

2,320,594 

58,410 

100 

■ U 1 t 

Khokar. 

Ghari, on the river Bihat 


1,505,241 

• •• 


mil 1 

Do. 

Lolor, separated from 
Khushab 

192,253 

3,746,166 

11,290200 

Hi 

Khokliar and 

Mangli ... 

2.839 

432,000 

... 



Mikan. 

Manilas. 

Malot Rae Kedari, situ- 
ate on a hill ... 


370,549 

••• 

i 

H 

Mangharwal. 

Hareo 

247,878 

270,392 

9,150,828 

76,321 

300 

700 


Tat, Barwanji ? 

Hazara, has a brick fort 

4,689,136219,536 


Jat, Hhokar 





Baranij 7 


‘ Bherali is on the left bank of the Jlielum. The Bhinibar torrent rising in 
the second Himalayan range, flows witliin 4 miles N. W. of Gujriit and 
eventually joins the Jalalia nfilu a branch of the Chenab. f. G. 
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Siudli Sagar Doab. 

Containing 42 Mahals, 1,409,929 Bighas. Revenue, 
61,912,201 Dams. SuyurghM, 4,680 Ddins. Castes, 
various. Cavalr}', 8,563. Infantry*, 69,700. 



1 

Bighas 

Biswas 

1 Revenue 
D. 

1 

1 

Suyur- 

glial 

D, 

Cavalry 

Infantry 

Castes 

.\kbarabad Tarkheri 

204.SS1 

[5,491,738 


>2000 

U.O00 

Gakkliar. 

.'\tak Benares (Attock) ... 

5,41S’ 

i3,2(K2,2l6 


11000 

. 5000; Ivliatan called 

Awan, here are horses of 
good breed 

10,096 

415,970 


1 

50 

500 

also Salasah. 

Avraa. (See 

Pabarhala, has a stone fort, 
below tlie fort runs the 
river Sowari (s=Sohan) ... 
Bel Gbazi Khan 

1 

j 

192,247 

17,436 

5,158,109 

320,000 

1 

ioo 

1500 

Vol. I, 456, 
n. and l.G. 
under 
Hazara). 

Janohah 

Bala Kliattar 

5,825 

1,000,040 


20 

100 

(Janjuali). 

Kliattar. 

Para Khattar 

1,195 

48,000 





Balokidhan 

7,679 

1,816,801 


100 

500 

Gakkliar. 

Tharchak Dami ... 

6,082 

250,575 


100 

1000 

Do. 

Suburban dist. of Rohtas,* 
has a stone fort, be- 
neatli which flows the 
Kuhan stream ... 

120,884 

60,403,140 

i 

j 67,052 

500 

3000 

Gakkliar. 

Khushab, situate near the 
river Bihat (Jlielum) tlie 
greater part is jungle ... 

73,086 i 

2,702,509 


500 

7000 

Bagiyal. 

Afghan 

Dan Gari [D. Gali]' ' ... 

147,647 

3,301,201 


1 

1500 

10,000 

Ni 3 'azi and 

Isa Kliel. 
Gakkliar, 

Dhankot ^inkot], on the 
banks of the river Mih- 
ran, viz., Indus, has a 
salt mine 

8,927 

480,000 


150 

4000 

Awan. 


* The fort built b}' Slier Shah as a clieck ou tlie Gakkliar tribes, now in 
picturesque rain. It is situated in the Salt Ran^e on a gorge overlooking the 
Znhan Nadi 11 miles north-west of Jhelum town. The walls extend for 
three miles and encircle tlie recks whim command tlie opfrance of the pass. 
Some parts have a thickness of from 30 to 40 feet. One gateway still remains 
in excellent preservation. I. G. ' ' 
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Sindh Sdgar Dodb — Contd. 


1 

i 

Bighas 

Biswas 

Revenue 

D. 

: 

Suyur- 

ghal 

D. 

Cavalry j 

Infantry 

Castes 

Darband, (here two un- 
intelligible words) ... 


3,100,000 

1 

1 

20 

500 

Janohah 

Dhrab 

2,330 1 

in money 
96,000 1 


20 

! 

; 15° 

0anjuah). 

Do. 

Dndwat 

2,830 

96,000 

• •• 

20 

300: 

Do. 

Reshan ... ... i 

1,195 

92,496 j 

... 

10 

200 

A wan. 

Sfaainsabad ... ... j 

24,664 1 

7,034,503 1 

... 

50 

' 500 

' Gakkhar (var. 

1 

Patfila 

11,146 

624,000 


100 

1500 

Khokbar). 

Janohah. 

Fatehpur KSlauri (var. Ka- 
nauri and T.) ... 

157,042 

4.261,831 


500 

10.000 

Gakkliar. 

Kalbhalak ... ... 

40,913 

2,883,253 

18,176 

30 

200 

j Balodi. 

Gheb (var. Khet, Khes, i 
Khep) 

16,961 

934,1,61 

• 

300 

1200 

^ Khattar (sic). 

Khar DarwSzah 

4,316 

24,541 1 

! - 

1 50 

300, 

1 Janohah. 

Girjhak* 

21,491 

961,755 i 


1100 

1500 

Do. 

Kawakot, one kos distant 
from this parganah is 
the spring of Hasan 
Abdal* 

1 

5,825 

i 

340,000 ' 


1 

! 50 

1 

2000 

Rawalab, 

! i 

Kaliwan, has a stone fort 1 4.660 

i 

1 

192.000’ 



200 

Tarin, 

Afghan. 

1 Janohah. 

Ivambat 

' 2,330 

96,000 1 

... 

i 


Langahtivar (var. G. Sivar) 

2,330 ' 

96,000 

... 

i’o 

100 


jMakhial, has a stone fort 
on a hill— there is scar- 
city of water — ^has a salt 
mine and a shrine 

1 

1 

9,320 i 

i ] 

1 

1 834,000 : 

' : 

... !ioo' 

1500 

! 

Janohah. 


* Said bv Cunningham, (Ariel. Gcog., p. 163 and pronounced Girjhak) 

to be tlie Hindu name for Jalalpur, the probable site of the famous city of 

Bnkephala built in memoiy of Alexander’s horse. 

' This well-known t-illage lies on the road between Rawal Pindi and 
Peshawar which with its mins, says tlie I. G., forms part of a group of 
ancient cities Ij-ing round the site of the ancient Taxila. Hwen Thsanqr tlje 
Chinese Buddhist pilgrim of tlie 7th Century A.D. visited the tank of the 
Serpent King, Elapatra, identified witlr the spring of Baba Wali (Kandahari) 
or Panja Sahib. The fountain is hallowed by legends of Buddhist, Brahman. 
IMoslem and Sikh. The shrine of Panja Sahib cromis a precipitous hill about 
one mile east of the tonm, and at its foot is the holy rank; a small square 

reservoir, foil of fish. Delapidated brick temples surround the edge and on 

the west side the water gushes out from beneath a rock made with the repre- 
sentation of a hand, ascribed by tlie Sikhs to their founder Baba Nanak. The 
scenery is extr^ely picturesque; the river Haroh bard by affords excellent 
fishing, and on its near shore two ancient represses are the only epitaph above 
Uie tomb of one of Akbar’s wives. For Kachakot. see Cunningham, And. 
Geog.. p. 116. 
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Sindh Sdgar Doah — Contd. 



Bighas 

Biswas 

Revenue 

D. 

3uyur- 

ghal 

D. 

Cavalry 

Infantry 

Castes 

Marali, at the foot of a 
mountain 

5,825 

240,000 


15 

500 


Malot, has a stone fort on 
a hill ... 

3,236 

133,233 


1 

200 

Janohah. 

Nandanpur, has a brick 
fort on a hill ... 

40,997 

24,110 

4,110 


150 

Do. 

Nilab, (Indus) land in- 
cluded under (Attock) 
Benares 

8,787 

481,305 


1 ... 

• *. i 


Narwi, on the Sind 

997 

38,091 

m 

under 

Akbarii- 

bad 

Gakkliar. 

Nokosiral Eliattar 

926 

38,096 


Eu 


Kliattar. 

Hazara Qarlug ... 

214,932 

1,805,342 

\ 5,342 

iTii) 

500 

Dalazak 

Halis’ar Lang ...< 

7,281 

300,000 

• •• 



Afghan. 
Bhakar bar- 

i 

Hazara Gujran ... 

6,575 

280,896 


u: 

ndcr 

khatri (with 

illegible 

variants). 

Himmat Khan Karmun ... 

165 

48,000 

■ 

Akbarfi- 

bad 

Do. 

Gakkliar. 


Beyond the Five rivers {Birun i Panjnad).* 



Bighas 

Biswas 

Revenue 

D. 

Suyur- 

ghal 

D. 

Cavalry | 

Infantry 

Castes 

Belot 


322,740 

m 

100 

■ 1 

10,000 

1 Balocli. 

Sahlor ... 

... 

1,700,000 


40 

700 

Chandel and 







1 others. 

Kahlor, (Punjab Hill State) 

... 

1,800,000 

B 

50 

1000 

1 

1 


* The valley of the Jhelum takes the name of Trimab (Three rivers) after 
its junction with the Chenab and the Ravi and tliat of Panfmd (Five rivers) 
after receiving the united waters of the Beas and Sutlej. 7. G. This res- 
tricted signification cannot here apply. Certain outlying portions beyond the 
limits of the Punjab Proper were evidently attached to the Subahs of Labor 
and Multan and to the sarkar of Dipalpur and were denominated — 
Binin i Panjnad. 


















SUBAH OF MULTaN 

It is situated in tlie first, second and third climates 
siinultaneonsty'. Before Tattah was comprised in this pro- 
vince, its len^h from Fhozpiir and Sewistan, was 403 kos 
and its breadth from KhatpUT^ to Jaiso-liniv^ 108 kos, but 
since its inclusion, it measures to. Kach (Gandava) and 
Mekrdn, 660 kos. On the east, it marches with the Sarkdr 
of Sirhind ; on the north with Shor; on the south, with the 
Siibah of Ajmer, aud on the west, with Khach and Mekran. 
'660 kos. On the east, it marches with the Sarkdr of Sir- 
hind ; on the north with Shor; on the south, with the Snhah 
of Ajmer, and on the west, with Khach and Mekrdn. For 
facilit 3 ' of reference, the two territories are separately des- 
cribed. Its principal rivers are the six alread 3 '^ mentioned. 
The Bihat (Jhelum) joins the Chendh near the parganah of 
Shor and after a course of 27 kos, they unite with the Ravi 
at ZafarpuY aud the tluree flowing collective^ in one stream 
for 60 kos, enter the Indus near U^ch. Within 12 kos of 
Firozpur, the Bidh joins the Sutlej w^hich then bears several 
names, viz., Har, Hdri, Band, Nurni,^ and in the neigh- 


' Klinlpur is placed by A.bul Fazl in tlie Rachna Doab and bj* Tieffen- 
tlialer as tlie first stage in a journey from Labor to Multan. 

* The text diffidently forms two names of these four, viz.. Harhari, Dand- 
nurni, but tlie authority of tlie two best MSS. (relegated to die notes) divides 
them. One at least of tliese names, Dand, still lives in die local designation 
of a former bank of the Sutlej, whose shifting course has modified the aspect 
of the country. One ancient bed, forming' the base of die segment where 
the Sutlej after its junction with die Beas curves round to die south-west is 
called die Sukliar Nai (/. G.) which crosses die district east to west and 
joins die modem cliannel near die borders of Sirsa. The Danda bank points 
to a still more ancient course crossing the soudi-west comer 35 miles east of 
the present strain, traceable as far as Moodkee and tiience at intervals to 
the Sutlej 15 miles fardier north. The old beds of the Ravi and Beas whidi 
formerly united their waters mucli lower down, at present may be traced 
througli a great part of the Bari Doab. (f. G.) See die ancient courses of 
these rivers in Cunningham's Ancient Geography of India, p. 220, et scq. 
General Cunninghani bases his discussion on Gladwin’s translation, viz., 
‘For the distance of _l7 kos from Feerozpoor, die rivers Beyah and Seteluj 
unite : and then again as they pass along, divide into 4 streams, viz., the 
Hur, Harav, Dund and die Nooray and near the city of Multan these 4 
branches join again," and says diat these beds still exist but dieir iiaincs 
are lost. Now Abul Fazl does not say Uiat die Sutlej divides into 4 streams, 
but that it bears several names. Abul Fazl is describing the rivers watering 
the Multan Subah. He says they are the six previously nicntioned, v{z7, 
under Labor, He first speaks of the Jlielnm and die C'hcnab and follows 
them to dieir junction with the Ravi and dien to their meeting “with tlie 
Indus. Here are four. He now turns to the Beas and Sutlej ‘whicli join 
near Firozpnr and the stream after bearings several liar**?^. beconips rnn. 
fluent with "those four” near Multan, not, I consider, 

42 
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bourhood of Multan, confluent with the former four, th^r 
accumulated waters unite. Every river that discharges it- 
self into the Indus takes its name of Sindh. In Tattah, 
they call it Mihrdn.^ t 

To the north are the mountains. Its climate is similar 
to that of Labor which it resembles in many aspects, but in 
Multan, the rainfall is less and the heat excessive. 

Multan is one of the oldest cities of India : Long. 
107° 35' ; Lat. 29° 52'. It has a brick fort and a lofty min- 
aret adds to its beauty. Shaikh Baha-u^ddih Zakariyd and 
man 3 '’ other saints here repose. 

Bhakkar (Bhukkur) is a notable fortress; in ancient 
chronicles it is called Mansura,^ The six rivers united roll 
beneath it, one channel passing the southern face of the 
fort, the other the northern. The rainfall is inconsiderable, 
the fruits excellent. 

Between Siwi^ and Bhakkar is a vast desert, over which 
for three months of the hot season the simoom blows. 


names, even were they separate beds, but with the four that complete the 
six. The doubt arises why he should place the junction near Mult3n instead 
of Uch, but tliis is not surprising to any one accustomed to his obscure and 
vague style of narrative. Moreover the passage in the text resembles a 
notice of ^these six rivers in Baber’s Memoirs to which Abul JFazl was much 
indebted in the preparation of this third book of Uie Ain. The passage is as 
follows : I use the translation of Erskine. ‘‘To the north of Sehrend, six 
rivers, the Sind, the Behat, the Chenab, the Ravi, the Biah, and the Setlej, 
take their rise in these mountains, and all uniting with the Eind in the 
territory of 'Multan, take tlie common name of Sind, which flowing down 
to the west, passes through the countrj' of Tatta, and disembogues into the 
sea of Oman.'’_ FurUier the division of the Sutlej into the four local streams 
does not alter its point of junction with the Chennb for at p. 222, Cunningham 
says that Abul Fazl’s measurements of distances from the confluence of the 
Chenab and jlielum to that of the Chenab and Ravi and the Chenab and 
Indus agree with the later state of these rivers.' 

‘ The main stream of the Indus. See its course and the names of its 
channels in Cunningham’s Ancient Geography of India, pp. 252, 272, 286, 
293, &c. 

’ After the decline of the Arab power in Sind about A.D. 871, two native 
kingdoms raised themselves at ^lultan and Mansura, The former comprised 
the upper valley of the Indus as far as Alor; the latter e.xtended from that 
town to the sea and nearly coincided •with the modern province of Sind. Alor, 
nr Aror, the capital, plmost rivalled Multan and had an extensive commerce. 
/. G. Genl. Cunningham {Ancient Ccog.) gives the name of Mansura to the 
town founded, according to Masaudi, by Jamhur, the Moslem governor of 
Sindh, and named after his own father Mansur, so close to Brahmanabad as 
to be regiirded as the same place. His learned discussion depends too much 
on analogies of sound in names, to be quite convincing. See, also Mansura in 
b.llint’s Arabs tn Swd, p. 50, cf seq. 

* Siwi, Sewistan, and Sehwun are constantlv confounded or mistaken as 
Elliot remarks without, however, himself determ'ining the position of the first 
whicli is a town or the geographical limits of the second which is a province. 
Siwi is somewhat south of the direct line between Dera Ghazi Khan and 
Quetta, now well known as Sibi. Vol. I, p. 362, Sewe, 
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Tlie river Sind (Indus) inclines every, few years alter- 
nately to its southern and northern banks and the village 
cultivation follows its course. For this reason the houses 
are constructed of wood and grass. 

This Suhali comprises three Sarkars of 88 parganahs, 
all under assessment for crops paying special rates. The 
measured land is 3,273,932 bighas, 4 biswas. The gross re- 
venue is 15 krors, 14 lakhs j 3,619 dams. (Rs. 37,8&,090-8-0), 
of which 30 lakhs, _ 59,948 dams (Rs. 76,498-11-2), are 
Snyurghdl. The local militia consists of 18,785 Cavalry 
and 165,650 Infantr3r. 


Sarkar of Mnlidn. Four Dodbs. 

Containing 47 Mahals, 558,649 Bighas, 4 Biswas. 
Revenue, 53,916,318 Dams, Snyurghdl, 5,494,236 Dams. 
Cavalrjr, 8,965. . Infantry, 90,650. 


Bet Jalandhar Dodb. 

Containing 9 Mahals, 52,090. Bighas. Revenue, 
17,240,147 Dams. Cavalr}^, 1,410. Infantry, 17,100. 


- 

Bighas 

Biswas 

Revenue 

D. 

Suyur-! 
ghal • 
D. 

Cavalry | 

Infantry 

Castes 

Adamvruhan 

5,386 

369,445 

1 

SO 

700 

Hasar. 

Jaliilabad 

5,000 

299,798 

• •• 

m 

200 

Bhini. 

Dunj’apur 

27,889 

1,876,862 

11,998 

50 

400 

Uki, Ranu. 

Rfijpur ... 

1,368 

90,397 


20 

300 

Junah. 

Shergarh 

75,000 

5,741,200 

1 

... 

400 

1 

4000 

1 

Radihi, 

Jnnah, 

Bikanah, 

Malah. 

Fathpur ... ... 

61,797 

4,008,661 

24,596 

WjTi 

5000 

Jnnah. 

Kaliror 

47,695 

305,856 

40,931 


2000 

Jnnah. 

Kliuibuldi 

80,411 

594,233 

1 

1 

1 

Jat and an- 
other name 
illegible. 

Ghalu Kharah ... 



• •• 

0 

2000 

Rain, Jat. 
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Bari Dodb. 

Containing 11 Mahals, 1S7,629 Bighas, 13 Biswas. 
Revenue, 9,863,341 Ddmsi Suyurghdl, 207^382 Dams. 
Cavalr}’^ 775. Infantr}^, 14,660. 



. I 

nighas 
Biswas 1 

i 

i 

Revenue 
D. =. 

1 ! 

Suyur 
ghal 
: D. ■ 

*3 

> 

p 

■J? 

c 

cd 

B 

Castes 

Islampur, has a brick fort 

23,085 

1,550,896 



3000 

Bhini, Maral. 

Isinailpur 

900 

49,932 

... 

5 

50 

Maral. 

]\ruU."in town, iias a brick 
fort 

2,324 

1,719,168 


5oj 

1000 

Bhim, Shaikh' 

! 

Tnlainba ... j 

19,310 

1 

: 1,200,778 

15,766 


5000 

zadah. 

Sohu. 

Villages of the farg^mh 
of Ciiaukhanclt 

2,927 



• • • 


Suburban dist. of Multan 

35,925 

2,288,354 

37,463 


• •• 

Bhim. 

Villages of pargaiiah of 
Khatpur 

2,487 

149,578 


• •• 



Do. Do. Deg.* RSvi 

897-14 


1 ... 

• •• 

• •• 


Slnlh A<~ilanipur ... 

24,121 1 

1,555,563 


mm) 

g(inrii 


Villages of pargamh at 
Khaibuldi 

7,584-19 

460,654 

• •• 

• •• 



Matila 

2,068 

608,418 

3,598 

20 

500 

Jat. 


^ Tlie Degli (7. G.) is ihe cliief tributary of the Ravi, wliich it receives 
after erilcrinfi: Montgomery District on its nortJi-west bank and then passes 
into Multan District. 


, Rechndu Dodb. 


Containing 6 Mahals, 83,229 Bighas, 18 Biswas. Re- 
venue, 6,113,883 Dams. Cavalr}^ 770. Infantr 3 ^ 9,600. 



Bighas 

Biswas 

Revenue 

D. 

t 

3uynr- 

gh.'il 

D, 

Cavalry ] 

Infantry 

Castes 

Irajjjur and Deg Ravi ... 

37,230 

2,377,300 


100 

2000 

Kharal. 

Chankhandi 

7,620 

1 215,830 


100 

2000 

Do. 

Khatpur 

8,387 

505,398 


500 

3000 

Jat, Sindh, 

Dalihhali 

3,768-18 

256,569 


20 

500 

Kharal. 

Kallnh 

16,208 

958,786 

... 

50 

2000 

Jat, Sohu. 
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Sind Sagar Doah. 

Containing 4 Mahals, 34,812 Bighas. Revenne, 
2,178,192 Daws. Suyurghal, 13,399 Daws. Cavalry, 
220. Infantry, 2,000. 



j 

1 lUithas 
j Ili.-was 

i 

1 ! 

lUcvenuc 

1 

t 

^uyur-! u 

shiil ! P 

\5 

1 Infantry 

Caste.s 

Villases of Islaiupur 

... ! .'J.T/.S 

i 

I 37fl,357 

~ ! 

; ••• ) 

1 ! 

1 ••• 


Knnspnr 

... 22.907 

1,410,737 

10,737 200 

2000 : 

; Jat. 

Kaepur Kanki 

5.550 

s 3'C,0CS 

2,662, 20 

500 

1 iihini. 

Misccllaneoiv: viUa'.;e: 

s. 1 1 

1 

t 

j 


.Viihol 

600 

1 33,030 

1 1 

••• } 

[ ! 

1 

! ■" 



Beyond the Five, Rivers. {Birun i Panjnad.) 
Containing 17 Mahals,' 20.1,893 Bighas, 13 Iliswas. 
Revenue, 18,820,255 Daws. .Suynrghdl. 38,088 Daws. 
Cav.-ilrv, 5,800. Infantry, 57,000. 


llijtlia*; 

llisw.is 


i Ki.nl 

”• u. 



Castes 




I'hanra . . 

11,320 

915,256 i 

4,6S’^ 

30 

500' Dhar. 

IVh 

29,0.56 

1,910,140 


100 

400 

Shahihriidah, 

lUiuriiw.'ilian. (var. and 
tJ. D.’man) 

16,696 

1 

t 

1,336,029! 1 3.5G4 

200 

2000 

Bukhari, 

S.nyyid. 

Kajput, 

Jaiii'her 

4,:W4 

,S4vS,037 

... 

150 

2000 

Lsidlii. 

Balncli, 

Dndfii, has a hrick fort ... 

40,520-11 

2,400,000 


4000 

30,000 

Ilholdi and 
Nardi. 

Dudfii. 

Diw.'ir i Awwal, (Cunnins* 
ham. Dir.'iwaU 

2,7 IB 

140,000 


50 

500 

Rajput, Kot- 

Dud Kh.'m 

17,B90 

1,440,000 

••• 



Wfll. 

Villases of Ufijjiur 

Uupari 

452 

29,854 

••• 




12,075 

1,080,000 

... 


• •• 


Sitpur 

44.53.S4? 

4,608,000 

... 

loro 

20,000 

Afsliaii. 

Seonlhi 

5,124 

28,800 


20 

100 Dlinr. 

Villases of Patehpur 

5,224 

330,779 


... 

... 


_,, ,, Kaharor 

M.ajlol Gharipur 

1,384 

40,521 

87,289 

2,400,000 

••• 


... 


Mauh, has a hrick fort. 
(Ciiiininsham Moj.) ... 

9.083 

707,069 

20,440 

50 

1000 

Kuraishi. 

Maroi, do. 

5,456 

204,000 

B 

200 

1000 llhatti. 

Mahand 

9,336-12 

8,014,000 


200 

1000 



* Of these Ciiniiiiif'liatii can nleiitifv lint Ucli, l>irrnv.al, Moj niid Jfnrot, 
which he jilnces, east of the Sutlej, The limits of the province of Multan in 
the time of Ilwen ThstiiiR inclmle'.! the north half of the Uhawnliiur territorv 
in .addition to the tract lyinR lietwceii the rivers, the north frontier e.vtendinR 
from Derail Din rain’ili on the Indus to I’ak I’attan, a distance of 150 miles'; 
on the west, the frontier line of the Indus to nkanpur, IGO miles; on the 
east from I’ak Pnttnn to the old hed of the Chaser, 80 miles : on the south 
from Khaiipur to the Ghasar, 220 miles, p. 220. 
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Sarkdr of Dipdlpur, 

Containing 29 Mahals^ 1,433,767 Bighas, 8 Biswas. 
Revenue, 129,334,153 Dams. Suyitrghdl,%Qn^,110 Dams. 
Cavalry, 6,210. Infantry, 63,300. 


Bet Jalandhar Doah. 


Containing 10 Mahals^ 710,946 Bighas, 10 Biswas. 
Revenue, 88,808,855 Dams. Snywrghdl, 1,481,564 Dams. 
Castes, various. Cavalry, 2,400. Infantry, 20,400. . 


- 

Bighas 

Biswas 

Revenue 

D. 

Suyur- 

ghal 

D, 

Cavalry j 

Infantry 

Castes 

Pattan, (Pak Pattan) has 
a brick fort ... 

49,014 

2,628,928 

599,989 

100 

2000 

Bhil, Dhokar. 

Dipalpur 1/akbi, has' a 
brick fort 

242,344-11 

13,514,059 

499,535 

502 

7000 

Jat, Kho- 

Dbanakshah, has a brick 
fort 

60,676-1 

3,484,375 

87,152 

• •• 

400 

khar, Sasu, 
Bhatti. 

Deotir 

40,730 

38,285 

2,489,850 

28,400 

50 

1000 

Jat. 

UahtnatabM 

1,825,009 


100.2000 

Balocli, 

Qabula, has a brick fort 

86,615-12 

4,808,817 


1000 

2000 

E^oi^ar. 
Jusah Rnmi. 

Qi 3 -ainpur I/akhi, has a 
brick fort 

54,678-19 

2,008,274 

88,855 

300 

2000 

Bhatti, Jat. 

Kalnaki Lakhi ... 

55,243-3 

2,385,969 

93,809 

50 

1000 

Do. do. 

Khokarain Lakhi 

21,130 

1 1,011,715 

35,383 

150 

1000 

Rhokhar. 

Lakhi Losqani ... 

61,519-16 

3,156,759 

5,940 

100 

2000 

Bhatti, 




Khilji. 


Ban Doah. 


Containing 6 Mahals, 193,496 Bighas, 9 Biswas. Re- 
venue, 1,175,393 Ddm^. Castes, various. Cavalry, 1,100. 
Infantry, 14,000. 



Bighas 

Biswas 

Revenue 

D. 

Suj-ur- 

ghal 

D. 

Cavalry 

Infantry 

Castes 

Bahrapal 

18,717-9 

1,175,393 

2,020,256 


50 

500 

Bhatti. 

Baba Bhoj, has a fort ... 

39,385 

20,256 

150 

2000 

Say'yid, Jat. 

Cbahni ... 

25,993 

1,200,600 

600 

50 

2000 

Says’id, &c. 

Rahimabad 

24,329 

1,182,714 


50 

500 

Kharal, 

Baloch. 

Sadkliarah [PSatgarh] ... 

59,447 

3,551,680 

20,976 

300 

4000 

Do. 

Mandhali 

25,624 

2,708,429 


500 

5000 

Bhim. 



MULTAN MAHALS 
Rechiiuu Doib. 

Containing 7 Mahals, 142,856 Bighas, 2 n- 
venue, 8,534,915 Daws. Suyitrghal, o,S08 
various. Cavaliy, 710. Infantr\>-, 6,.300 


Klianpur 
Dalclii Chandhar 
Shalizad^i Balocli 
Aabidi Abiid 
Farj-adabad 
Hharal 
Mahes 


i ; ■ 

Fiirbas ''Revenne .^“ycr-' 
E:>w.as . D. ' ShUl ■ 

D. 


Castes 



S43,93^ 

1.0?S.6P4 

1. ?07.0S9 

2. ?0?.IS2 


LSOD 


Mo 
'CCO C' 
3>3 2>-o i-C - 

2-'0 SCO 


Bcvoud thi fj.c RsK't'rs (Bintf ? d 

Containin? 6 .’fi'rj.V. 7 » » - . - „ . 

e. 20,».T:i 


venue 

CavaW, 1,00.1 12.:j m 
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Sarkar <?}' Bhakhar (Bukkur). 


Containing 12 Mahals, 282,013 Bighas: Revenue, 
18,424,947 Dams. Suyurghdl, 600,419 Dams. Cavalry, 
4,600. Infantry, 11,100. . ’ 



Bighas 

Biswas 

Revenue 
D. ' 

I 

Suvnr- 

t' 

>> 

*3 

> 

6 

Infantry | 

Castes 

Alor, has a fort ... 

143,700 

1,13^,150 




Dharejah. 

Dhakkar, has a strong fort 


74,362 

... 



Mehar and 

Jandola 

57,847 

8,102,709 

85,064 



Rahar. 

Jahna. 

Jatoi ’ 

179,821-14 

2,346,878 

156,841 



Bhatti. 

Darbela 

121,146 

1,262,761 

68,872 



Sankar 

100,818 

1,808,628 

32,332 



Sahejah. 

Siwi 


1,381,930 

477,859 

• •• 




Fathpur 

8,050.10 

... 



Saheja, 

Khajilna 

10,063 

645,205 

• •• 



Dharejah, 

Jaman. 

Khara Kfikan 

154,151 

2,732,331 

138,608 



Dharejah, 

Kakhari, (var. Kakri) ... 

178,338-16 

2,106,431 

KM 

500 


Mankrcrah. 

M/inhalah 

128,078 

1,353,718 

28,944 

'Em 


Dliarcjah 

, 




(var. Hfire- 
jah). 


Kings of Multan. 



Years. 

vSliaikli Yusuf, reigned ... 

2 

vSuItfin Mahmudf (var. Muhammad Shah) 

... 17 

,, Qulbu’ddin, his son 

... 16 

,, Husain, his son 

... 30 


* Tliis province, says the U.T,.' was first coiirjucretl Ijy Msilioined Kasim 
at tfie end of tlie first century IIejir.n. It was recovered by the Hindus on 
tile decline of the Gharni power. After Mnhnmcd Gliori’s subjugation it rc- 
innincd tributary to Delhi until 


A. If. 

A.D. 

R17. 

1443. 

fitO 

1445. 

903. 

1.303. 

931. 

1521. 


Shaikh Yusuf est.'iblished an independent monarchy. 

Kav Sehra, or Kutbu’ddin Ilosen Langa I expelled the 
Shaikh. 

Mahmud Kh.Hti Dnnga; his minister Jam Bayezid. 

Ilo^en Langa II, overcome by vShfdi Hosen Arghtin. 
Under Iliimayiin, fjccomcs a province of the empire. 


t Yliii name is altogether omitted by Ferishta who describes Qutbu’ddin’s 
intrigue .'ind sucressinn, in his history of Multan. ' The name of Qutbn’ddin 
v.!-, Itrie Snhra and he was governor of Sewi and the adjacent territory anil 
tile he.ad of tile .Afghan clan of Langfih. He died in .A.H, 874 (.A. I). 1489), 
Ilu ain Shrth in «>1 or 908 (1493 or 1502) and Mahmud in 931 (1524). 
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Sultan Firo?,, his son ... ... J 

,, I'ln.sai’n, a .second time. 

,, Mahmud, son of Sultfin Firo/ ... 27 

,, Husain II, .son of Sulirm Mahmud ... 1 

Shfih Hu.sain, (.Anilmn), ruler of Sind. 

Mirza Kfnman. 

J^her Khan. 

.Salim Klifm. 

Sikandar Kh.'m. 

Ai one perifKl the province was .subject to the .sovercipins 
<»f Di-lhi : ;it ajiolher it wa.s under the control of the rulers 


of .Sind, .and for a time was held by the prince.s of Ghazni. 
After its anujUest by Muizzti’dditi .Sam (Ghori), it con- 
tinued to ]i;iy tribute to Delhi. In the year A. H. tS-17 
(A. D. M i:i) when .Sult.ati .M.au’ddin reittned at Delhi, 


atid constituted aitthority fell into contejnpt, every chief in 
possession of j'ower, set up .a pretension to independence. 
A noisy faction rai.sed .Shaikh Yusuf Qnraishi, a di.sciplc 
of .Shaikh Ib'.hati'ddin /iakariy.a, to su]>remacy. He was 
subsecjUently dejvised and pnK'ceded with haste to the court 
of .Sultan llahio] at Delhi. The sovereii:nty now devolved 
upon one of the Lantj.ah family, who assumed the title of 
.Sultan M.ihmud .Sh'ih. It is related that this chief had 


j'iwn his daughter in marriaj'e to .Shaik Vtisuf, and on the 
strenjGh of this connection, u.sed frequently to visit her 
alone, till one niphl by a .succc.ssful inlripue he accom- 
plished his desijpi on the throne. Durinit the reij^n of 
.Sultan Ontbuddin, .Sult.an M.ihmud Khilji .advanced from 
Mfilw.ah .ipainst Multfin but returned without efTectinj’ any- 
thiity;. .Some maintain that the Itr.sl of the Lanitfih family 
who was raised to the throne was Qutbu’ddin. In the rcit>n 
of Sult.an Husain, Fahlol .sent (his .son) Ikirbak Shah with 
a force to reinstate .Shaikh Yusuf, but they returned un- 
successful, .Sultan Husain becomint; old and dotino, placed 
his eldest .son ujion the throne under the title of I'iroz .Shfih, 
and withdrew into retirement. His Wazir Imadu’l Mulk, 
poisoned him in reveni*c for the murder of his own .son and 
.Sultan Husain a second time resumed the sceptre and 
apj)oinled Mahmud Khan, .son of .Sultan Firoz, his heir. 
(3n the death of .Sult.an Husain, after a reiyin of 30 or 34 
ye.ars [1)08 A.H.], .Sultan Mahmud ascended the throne. 
Durinj^ his reiiiii several incursions were made by the 
Muy^hals who, however, retired di.scomtited. Some mali- 
cious inlrii;uer.s Ihrouiih jealousy created a misunderstand- 
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ing between the Sultan and Jam Ba 3 '-azid'\vhio' had’ long held 
the office of prime minister, and misrepresentations cun- 
ningl}’^ made in a roundabout way, brought’ them into open 
conflict. The minister withdrew from Multan to Shor and 
read the khutbah in the name of Sultan Sikaridar lA)di. On 
the death of Sultan Mahmud, his infant son was raised to 
the throne as Sultan Husain (II). Mirza Shah Husain 
(Arghun) marched from Tattah and took 'Multan and 
entrusted its charge to Tangar Khan. Mirza Kamran dis- 
possessed him of it and after him Slier Khan, Salim Khan 
and Sikandar successive^ held it till ’ the splendour ' of 
Huma 3 mn’s equal administration filled Hindustan with, its 
brightness and secured its peace. At the present da 3 '^ under 
the just sway of His Majesty his subjects ' find there an 
undisturbed repose. 


Sarkar of Tattah. 

During a long period this was an independent territory 
but now forms part of the imperial dominions. Its’ length 
from Bhakkar to Kach and Mekran is 257 feo5, its breadth 
from the town of Btidin to Bandar 'Lahaii,^ 100 IzoSj and 
again from the town of Chdndo one of the dependencies of 
Bhakkar, to Bikaner is 60 kos. On' the east lies’ Gtijarat : 
to the north Bhakkar and Setai to 'the south, the ocean, 
and to the west Kach and Mekran. It is situated in the 
second climate and. lies in Longitude 102° 30' Lat. 24° '10'. 

The ancient capital wzs Brahviandbdd,^ a large citj/-. 
Its citadel had 1,400 towers, at an interval of- a tandb, and 
to this day there are many traces of its fortifications. Aloi^ 
next became the metropolis and at the present day it is 
Tattah, also called Debal. The mountains to the north 

‘ "I/ahari Bandar” in Cunningham’s account of Sindh. {Aitcicnl ' Geo- 
graphy) . 

* Identified b.v Cunningham wnth Harmatclia, (a softer prbriunciation of 
Brrdiinathala, or Brahinanasthala) of £>iodorus and placed on the’ east’ branch 
of the jMihran or Indus, 47 miles north-east of ,Haidarabad 28 'miles east of 
Hrda and 20 miles west of the .eastern channel of tlie Indus known as Nafa. 
He gives the number of bastions as 140 on the authority of the ’MSS. but 
both Gladwm and Blochmann concur in 1,400, and there is no variant reading. 
His conclusion is, that the place known now~as BatiibUra ka thul represents 
the ruined city of Mansura and the neighbouring mound ndw called ‘Dilura, 
Bralimanabad. 

“The ruins of Alor, or more correctly Aror, ’ate situated to the south of 'a 
gap in the low range of limestone hills stretching ffom'Bliakar to 'the 'south 
for about 20 miles until it is lost in the- broad belt of sand hills bounding tlie 
Kara or old bed of the Indus. On the west, Cunningham regards ’ it 'as ’ tlie 
capital of the Musicani of Curtius. He disputes the assertion of ' Ab’urPazl 
that Debal and Tattah are the same. Sir H. Elliot places Debal -at 'Karachi. 
General Cunningham prefers a site between Karathi arid Tattah. 
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form, several . branches. One of them trends towards 
^midahdr.j and another rising. from the sea. coast extends to 
the town oi I^ohhSr, called' Ramgar^ and terminates in 
Sewistan and is there.kndwn as'LakkhV This tract is in- 
habited bv an important Baloch tribe called Kalmdni, 
[?Itirmani] consisting of twenty thousand cavalry. A 
fine breed of camels is here indigenous. A third range runs 
from Sehwdn to Seivi and is called Khattar [Kirthar], 
where, dwells a tribe, named Nohmardi that can raise a force 
of 300 horse and 7)000 foot. Below this tribe, there is 
another. clan of the Baloch kno^vn.. as Nazhari with a force 
of a thousand men. A good breed of horses comes from this 
tract. A fourth mountain chain touches Kach (Gandava) 
on one, side, and on the other the Kalmdni territor}’-, and is 
called Kdrah inhabited., by 4,000 Balochis. 

In the winter season there is no need of poshtins (fur- 
lined coats) and the summer heats are moderate except in 
Se\vistan. Fruits are of various kinds and mangoes are 
especiall 3 ' fine. In the desert tracts, a small kind of melon 
grows wild. Flowers are plentiful and camels are numerous 
and of a good breed. The means of locomotion is b}’- boats 
of which there are many kinds, large and small, to the 
number' of 40,000. The wild ass is hunted, and game, 
such as, hares, the kotah pdchah^ and wild boars; fishing 
likewise is much pursued. 

The assessment of the country is made on the S 3 ^stem 
of division of crops, a third being taken from the husband- 
man. Here are salt-pits and iron mines. Shdii rice is 
abundant and of good qualit 3 ^ Six kos from Tattah is a 
rnine of 35^ellow stone, large and small slabs of which are 
quarried and used for building. The staple food consists 
of rice .and fish. The latter is smoked and loaded in boats, 
and exported to the ports and other cities, affording a con- 
siderable profit. Fish-oil is also extracted and used in 
boat building. There is a kind of fish called palwah which 
comes up into the Indus from the sea, unrivalled for its fine 
and exquisite flavour. Milk-curds of excellent qualit 3 ?^ are 
made and. keep for four months. [Palo, Bengali hilsd\'] 

‘The Laklii range is an offshoot from the Zirthar which separates Sind 
from Beludiistan. I. G. 

•I/iterally .'short Jegged’. It is Uins described in Babar’s Memoirs, "Its 
size may be equal to that of tlte white deer. Its two fore-legs as well as its 
tliighs are short, whence' its name. Its horns are branching like those of the 
gawezin but less. E\'erj’ year too it casts its horns like tlie stag. It is a bad 
runner and therefore never leaves the jungle." These characteristics seem 
to point to the hog^eer, {Cervus porctmis). 
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Near Sehwdn is a large lake, two days’ journey in 
length called Manchur, in which artificial islands have been 
made by fishermen who dwell on them. 

But the greatest of all wonders is the Liver-eater 
{Jigar Khmdr), an individual who by glances and incanta- 
tions can abstract a man’s liver. Some aver that under 
certain conditions and at certain times, he renders the 
person senseless upon whom he looks, and then takes from 
him what resembles the seed of a pomegranate, which he 
conceals for a time in the calf of his ■ leg. During this 
interval the person whose liver is stolen remains un^ 
conscious, and when thus helpless, the other’ throws the seed 
on the fire which spreads out like a plate. Of this' he 
partakes with' his fellows and the unconscious victim dies; 
He can convey a knowledge of his art to whomsoever he 
wills, by giving him a portion of this food to eat and teach- 
ing him .the incantation. If he is caught in the act and his 
calf be cut open and the seed extracted and given to his 
victim, the latter will . recover.' The followers of this art 
are mostly women; 

They can convey intelligence from long distances in a 
brief space of time and if they be thrown into the river with 
a stone tied to them, they will not sink. 'When it is desired 
to deprive one of these of this power, they brand both sides, 
of his head and his joints, fill his eyes with salt, suspend 
him for forty days in a subterraneous chamber, and give 
him food without salt, and some of them recite incantations 
over him. During this period he is called Dhachrah. 
Although his power then no longer exists, he is still able 
to • recognize a Liver-eater, and these pests are captured 
through his detection. He can also restore people to health 
by incantation or administering a certain drug. Extra- 
ordinary tales are told of these people that are beyond 
measure astonishing. 

This country is the fourth Sarkdr of the Subdh of 
Multan. From the confines of Uch to Tattah towards the 
north are rocky mountain ranges inhabited by various 
Baloch tribes, and on the south from Uch \6 Gujarat are 
sandhills in which region are the Ahshdm Bhatti^ and other 

* According to Cunningham, the early. Arab geographers place a strong 
fort called Bhatia between Multan and Alpr, which, from its position has a 
claim to be identified with the city built by Alexander among the Sogdi, but 
he mentions no tribe of the name, neither have any of the Bhatti. Rajputs 
mentioned by Elliot any such prefix as Ahsham ['= warriors]. The Sodahs 
have been identifiedd by Tod with the Sogdoi. Ancient Geography, pp. 253-254. 
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numerous clans. From Bhahkar to Nasirpur and Uinarkot 
are the Sodah, Jdrejah and other tribes. This Suhah con- 
tains 5 Sarkdrs subdivided into 53 parganahs. The revenue 
is 6,616,393 ddms.’^ (Rs. 165,384-13-2.) 


Sarkdr of Tattah. 

Containing 18 Mahals, Revenue, 25,999,891 Ddms. 


nniiari Bandar ... 
Batoru * 

B.alirumpur 

Bori 

Jakfir [J.arak]* ... 

Jarfj 

Darak, (var. Durg) 
Datikari, (var. Dekri) 
Katiiah 



Revenue 

D. 


Revenue 

D. 


5,521,419 

Sankurah’ 

2,108,097 

• •4 

4,932,286 

1,311,612 

Sirsi Jam 

Karhar, (var. and E. Kar- 

142,641 

... 

434,305 

kar) 

3,328,476 


348,462 

Lekin Kherah ... 

535,795 


82,390 

Maljah 

1,105,606 


2,970 441 

Manjar 

1,221,752 


315,921 

842,144 

Nizampnr ... .... 

352 724 


* This is incorrect. Adding together the revenues of the five sarkars, we 
get a total revenue of 6 62,51,393 duins (Rs. 16,56,284-13-2). 

* Var. Patora, Batwar, Banwar. 

^ Jarak, midway between HaidarSbad and Tatta. 

* See Elliot, Arabs in Sind, p. 230. 


Sarkdr Hdjkdn. 

Containing 11 Mahals. Revenue 11,784,686 Ddms. 



Revenue 

D. 


Revenue 

D. 

B.agli Path 

340,173 

Karori ... 

529,937 

Belah 

656,317 

Launda 

1.119,973 

Hajkan ... 

555,699 

Mandni, (var. and G. 

Jaun 

3,165,418 

Mandri) 

694,269 

Rahbfm ... 

742,973 

Madui 

2,352,605 

Detached villages* 

436,783 

Nubiyar, (var. and G. 
Napiyar) 

1,280,439 


’ Qariyat-i-mazkuri, tlie term vtazkuri, being applied in old revenue 
accounts to small and scattered estates not included in the accounts of the 
districts in whicli they were situated and of whidh tlie assessments were. paid 
direct to Government. 
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Princes of Tattah.^ 

1. The familj^ of Tamim Ahsari dul-ing the ascen- 
dancy of the House of Unia 5 '’yah. 

2. The Suinra (Rajput) line of 36 princes, reigned 
500 years, (according to Ferishta — 100 — their names un- 
recorded). 

3. Of the Sanima d 3 mast 3 ’^, 

Years Months D. 
Jam Unar, reigned ... ... 3 .6 0 

,, Juna, his brother ... ... 4 0 0 

Banhatu’-ah .... ... 16 0 0 

,, Taniachi, his brother ... 13 and some months. 

,, Salahuddin ... ... 11 and do. 

,, Nizaniuddin, his son ... 2 and a fraction. 

,, AH Sher Tamachi ... ... 6 and some months. 

,, Karan, son of Taniachi ... 0 0 1|- 

Fateh Khan, son of Sikandar ... U and some months. 
Tughlaq, his brother ... ... 28 0 0 

Mubarak, the chamberlain ... 0 0 3 

' The following list is from the V. T. 

A.H. A.U. 

87. 705. Belochistun invaded by Hijaj, governor of Bassora, and Md. 

Qasim. 

The the Samcras, and the Samaiws or Javts, successively gain the 

ascendancy, then a Delhi govcrlior (1205?) Nasir ud din Qabbacha, becomes 
independent, drowned. 

The Jami Dvnastv of Suinana, originallv R.'ijputs. 

A.H. A.D.' 

737. 1330. Jam Afra ; tributary to Toghlak SliFdi. 

740. 1.339. „ Choban. 

754. 1383. ,, Bang; asserted bis independence. 

782. 1367. ,, Timaji, his brother. 

782. 1380. „ Sal.alurddin, convert to Islam. 

,793. 1391. „ Nizainu’ddin. 

796. 1393. ,, Aly Shcr. 

812. 1409. ,, Giran, son of Timaji. 

812. 1409. „ Fattch Khan. 

827. 1423. ,, Toghlak, invaded Gnjerat. 

. 854. 1450. ,, Sikandar. 

856. 1452. „ Sangar, elected. 

804. 1460. ,, Kanda or NirJim-u'ddin, cot. of Hasan Langa. 

894. 1492. „ Feroz; the Turkhan family became powerful, 1520. 

927. 1520. Shah Beg Arghun, occupies Sind. 

930. 1523. Sluali Hosein Arglinn. 

962. 1554. Mahmud of Bhakar. 

982. 1572. .Akbar .annexes Sind. (Ferishta, 1001 = 1592). 

The title of Jam, Ferishta pronounces, is a boast of their supposed descent 
from Jamshid, but commonly given to their head or chief to preserve the 
tradition of tins fabulous lineage. The lineage of the Snmra and Samma 
dynasties is discussed in Appendix P. of Elliot’s Arabs in Sind. The latter 
name may be traced in the Sambastne and Sambus of Alexander’s historians. 
Sambus occurs as Sabbas in Plutarch, Saboutas in Strabo, Ambigarus in Justin 
and Ambiras in Orosius. 
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- Years Months D. 

Sikandar, b. Fath Khan ... ... 1 6 0 

vSanjar, commonly called Radhan (var. 

and G. Radman ... ... 8 and some months. 

Jam Nizamuddin, known as Jam Nanda, 

(see Vol. I, p. 362) ... 60 and some months. 

Jam Firoz, his son. 

,, Salahuddin, a relation of Firoz. 

,, Firoz, a second time. 

In former times, there lived a Raja named Siharas^ 
Vvhose capital was Alof. His sway extended eastwards, as 
far as Kashmir and towards the west to Mekran, while the 
sea confined it on the south and the mountains on the 
north. An invading army entered the country from Persia, 
in opposing which the Raja lost his life. The invaders 
contenting themselves with devastating part of the terri- 
tory, returned. Rai Sahi, the Raja’s son, succeeded his 
father, by whose enlightened wisdom and the aid of his in- 
telligent minister Rain, justice was universally administered 
and the repose of the country secured. A Brahman named 
Jack [Chach] of an obscure station in life, attached himself 
to the minister’s service and by flattery and address made 
himself of much consequence and was advanced to a post 
of dignity, and on the death of the minister, was chosen to 
succeed him. He basely and dishbnourably carried on an 
intrigue with the Raja’s wife, which the Raja, notwith- 
standing its disclosure to him by tlie ministers of State, re- 
fused to credit. During the Raja’s illness, the wicked 
wretch, in collusion with this shameless paramour, sent for 
the generals of the army separately, on pretence of consult- 
ing them and set them apart, and by seductive promises 
won over the several enemies of each to accomplish their 
death. When they were put out of the way and the Raja 
too had breathed his last, he assumed the sovereignty. 

The pursuers of worldly interests attached themselves 
to his cause and he took the Rani to wife, thus garnering 
eternal perdition, but he laboured for the prosperity and 
increase of his dominions and seized upon Rack (Gandava), 
and Mekran. 


‘Of the Rai cl}’iiasty whose capital was Alor. The Tuhfahil Kiram makes 
Siharas the son and successor of Rai Diwaif, follow’ed b}’ Rai Sahasi, the 
first, second and third of that name. It was under the latter that Chach rose 
to power. 
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BIN QASiai CONQUERS SINDH 

. During the Caliphate of Omar (b. n’l) Khattab, 
Mughirah Abu’l Aas advanced b 3 ’ \va 3 '^ of Bahrain to Dchal, 
but the troops thei'e opposed him and he was killed in the 
engagement. In the Caliphate of Othman an intelligent 
explorer' was sent to ascertain the condition of Sind, and 
an armv of invasion was under orders. The messenger, 
however, reported that if a large force were sent, supplies 
would fail, and a small one would effect nothing and he 
added manv dissuasive representations. The Prince of the 
Faithful, Ali, despatched troops that occupied the borders 
of Debal but on hearing of the death of the Caliph the 3 ’’ 
withdrew in haste to Mekran. Muawn'ah twice despatched 
ati arm 3 ' to Sind and on both occasions inan^- of' the troops 
perished. 

Chach died after a prosperous reign of 40 3 *ears, and 
his 3 *oungest son Dahir succeeded him on the throne. In 
the Caliphate of Walid b. Abdnl Malik, when Hajjaj was 
governor of Iraq, he despatched on his own authorit 3 ’ 
Muhammad Qasim his cousin and son-in-law to Sind who 
fought Dahir in several engagements.® On Thursda 3 ’, the 
10th of Ramazan A.H. 09, (17th April 717) the Raja was 
killed in action and the territor 3 ' of Tattah became subject 
to the invaders. The two daughters of Raja Dahir, who 
had been made captive were sent with some valuable 
jiresents to the Caliph. In a spirit of revenge, the 3 * deceit- 
fullv represented to the Caliph that Muhammad Oasim 
had dishonoured them. He therefore abstained from visit- 
ing them, and in a fit of fur 3 ' gave orders that Oasim should 
be stuffed into a raw hide and despatched to his presence. 
The commands of the Caliph reached him when he was 
about to march against Hari Chand, king of Kanauj, and 
he obedienth' submitted to them. When he was thus 


' Hukini, b. Jabala .al Abdi w.is sent to explore Sejistiln .niid Mekran and 
the countries bonlerinR on the Indus vallev by Abdu’llah Aniar, a cousin of 
the Crdiph, who succeeded Abu Musa .\shari in the Koverninent of Basra. His 
report was as follows : "Water in that country is of a dark colour, flowinjr 
only drop by drop, the fruits are sour and unwholcsotne, rocks .’ibound and 
the soil_ is brackish. The thieves arc intrepid warriors, and the bulk of the 
population dishonest and treacherous. If the troops sent there are few in 
mnnher, they will be cxtenniiwted, if they are numerous, they will perish of 
hunger." Elliot. Tlie expeditions of Ali and Mnawiyah and the pros:Tess of 
the Arttb conquests in Sind may l>e rc.nd in the sncceedinp pages. Elliot’s 
conclusion that Delwl was taken in A.H. 93 is confirmed by .\s Suyuti in 
his biography of A1 \Valid, b. Abdn’l Alalik, in which year Kirah, or Kiraj 
as_ Ibn ul Athir calls it, was also captured. (See translation of .\s Snynti’s 
History of the Caliphs, p. 229). Elliot thinks this probable situated in, if not 
named from Knclih. 

’ Described in Elphinstone, p. 308, .and in Briggs’ Fori.shta, IV. p. -IIT. 
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carried to the court, the Caliph exhibited the spectacle to. the 
two princesses who expressed their gratification in viewing 
the slayer of their father in this condition. This decision 
of the Caliph excites, astonishment inasmuch as it was pro- 
nounced without deliberate investigation. It is the duty 
of just princes not to be swa5''ed by the representation of any 
one individual, but to be circ'umspect in their inquiries, 
since truth is rare and falsehood prevalent, and more 
especially in regard to the recipients of their favour, towards 
whom the world burns with envy without just cause of 
resentment. Against the outwardly plausible and inwardly 
vicious they should be particularly on their guard, for many 
are the wicked' and factious who speciously impose by their 
affected merit and by their misrepresentations bring ruin 
on the innocent. 

After Muhammad Qasim’s death, the sovereignty of 
this country devolved on the descendants of the Banu 
Tamim Ansari.* They were succeeded by the Sumrah race 
who established their rule and were followed by the 
Sammas who asserted their descent from Javishid, and each 
of them assumed the name of Jam. In the reign of Jam 
Bdnhatiyah> Sultan Firoz-Shah on three occasions led an 
army from Delhi against that prince, and obtained some 
conspicuous successes. On the third occasion, he took him 
prisoner and carried him . to Delhi, leaving Siiid under 
charge of his own officials. Subsequently being satisfied 
with his good will and capacity he reinstated him in his 
government. On the death of Jam Tiighlaq, the chamber- 
lain Muharak succeeded him through the efforts of a vain 
and seditious faction, and was followed by Sikandar the son 
of Jam Path Khan. 

During the reign of Jam Nandd, Shah Beg Afghan 
made a descent from Qandahar and took Sets/i and leaving 
the command of it to his brother Sultan Muhammad, 
returned to Qandahar. The Jam marched a force against 


* Several of this tribe were at various periods sent to Sind. Under the 
Caliphate of Yazid b. Abd u’l Malik, Halal a’t Taraimi was sent in pursuit 
of the Banu Muhallab. About 107 A.H. Tamim b. Zaid al Utbi succeeded 
Junaid in the government of that province and died near Debal. Under the 
Abbassides Musa b. Kab a’t Tamimi, drove out Mansur b. Jamhur the Umayyad 
governor. Abdu’r Razzak the fitst Ghaznevide governor of -Sind, about 
A.H. 417, (1026) found the descendants of old Arab settlers of the tribes of 
Thakifi, Tamimi, Asad etc. 

‘ Mani according to Ferishta who says that the expedition of Firoz 
Tughlaq took place in 763 A.H. (A.D. 1320). 
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Muhammad who was killed in action. Shah^Beg made a 
second incursion and took possession of Sehwan and a con- 
siderable part of Sind and leaving his conquests in charge 
of his own people, withdrew. 

In the reign of Jam Firoz, a relative of his named 
Salfihu’ddiii rose in rebellion and failing in his attempt, 
took refuge with Sultan Mahmud of Gujarat who received 
him graciously and assisted him with an army ; Darjm Khan 
the prime minister of Jam Firoz espoused his cause and 
the kingdom of Sind fell under his power without a blow. 
Subsequeutly the said Darya Khan determined to restore 
Jam Firoz who had withdrawn into private life, but who 
thus recovered his kingdom. Salahu’ddin a second time 
advanced from Gujarat with a force furnished b}^ the Sultan 
and occupied Sind. Firoz retired to Qandahar and Shah 
Beg ■ supplied him with troops, and an engagement took 
place near Schwaii in which Salahu’ddin and his son were 
slain. Thus Firoz was again established in his kingdom. 
In the 3 ’ear A.H. 929 (A.D. 1622-3) Shah Beg took 
jiossession of Sind and Jam Firoz retired to Gujarat, gave 
his daughter in marriage to Sultan Bahadur and was 
attached to the Court in the ranks of its nobles. Sind was 
now subject to Shah Beg. This prince was the son of 
Mir Zu’n Nun Beg, the commander-in-chief of Sultan 
Husain Mirza, who received the government of Qandahar. 
He fell fighting braveh^ against Shaibak Khan Uzbek who 
was engaged in hostilities with the sons of Sultan Husain 
Mirza. His eldest son succeeded to the government of 
Qandahar, a prince of distinguished valour and versed in 
the learning of his age. At his death, his son Shah Husain 
ascended the throne and wTested Multan from Sultan 
Mahmud. After him Mirza Isa son of Abdu’l Ali Tarkhan’ 
succeeded, followed b}' Muhammad Pa 3 ^andali^ but his 
prince being subject to fits of mental estrangement, did not 


* Tarkiwn was oriKinally a rank anions: tlie Jluglials and Turks, but in 
the time of Baber it bad come to belong to a particular family. The ancient 
Tarkhan was exempt from all duties and could enter the royal presence 
without asking leave and was to be pardoned nine times be the fault what it 
would. He liad perfect liberty of speecli and might sav what he pleased 
before royalty. The name constantly occurs in the earlv* portion of Baber’s 
Mewoirs. 

* He has omitted the succession of Muhammad Baqi son of Isa Tarkhan to 
whom Ferishta gives a prosperous reign of 18 years. The genealogical tree of 
Mirza Jain Beg and the subsequent history of this family will be found at 
pp. 361-2, Vol. I of this work. Ferishta altogether omits Mnliammad Pavandah 
and gives the succession to Jani Beg immediately after Muhammad B5qi. 



"Caccttccr, Rose’s Glossary of Punjab Trsu/S ‘ 

(3 vols., 1914), and the Travols of J • 

Abiil Fazl devoted wore space to t)„. fj ' 7'^' • " 

places of note in Kashmir than in any other t1, 

he looked upon it as a holy land fuij of 
hermits’ retreats and q«wt natural scenes P^oces'^ 

to be the retired abode of the recluse”, ;,j, i’ , .^PP^opriat’ 
This Sufi’s paradise /•« said (o contain a ton, savs 

broad-minded worshipl'^f-^ God, for whinrf ^JheVai 
charming inscriptiorJ Felted by Bloehniaiw \ i n 

his life of AbiiJ Far! i» the iirst volume of //;e ^ of 

(pp. xxxii-xxxiii). ^ 

But when '■onipilcd his .d/,, • 

Mughal yule vas not yet hrmly in the saddle in this^^^'*‘h 
conquered prounce, and iiilj .uk} correct reports on 
had not bepun t<> reach t!u- huiycrial chancellory pf 
Hence its statistics are Jess .u vin atc than those of th 
settled subahs ^^hb-ir's empire, which formed fj 
of his hnpcnfl t'a'cttf'C} , 'J'lie Persian text of thQ \ ^^sis 
on KasJwiiriV^^*’^^'^^ h>o many errors in prong ^^^P^er 
and tow^cphical data, which mav have been dug f ^®^es 

Abul 
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Fazl’s clerks as well as to later transcribers of bis book. 
The hopeless confusion 'thus created was first removed by 
the publication of Stein’s two works cited above. 

In the present edition, copious extracts have been made 
from these scholarly sources by Prof. N. B. Roy and the 
obsolete or useless notes of Jarrett have been deleted. The 
new topographical notes are given in one place at the end 
of Ah%il FazVs account and not at the foot of each page . — 
Jadunath Sarhar. 

\ 

Stein" s remark on A. F."s account of Kashmir. 

“Abul Fazl’s detailed description of Kashmir, is in 
many respects valuable to the historical student, but it is 
particularl 5 ^ in connection with topographical search that we 
must feel grateful to the author for haying, like his great 
master, caught some of the enthusiasm of the yalley. 

The account of Abul Fazl. presents for us an authentic 
surve}^ of all the Kashmirian tirthas that were well known 
and popular at the end of the 16th century. . . Abul Fazl’s 
notes have enabled me to trace in more than one instance 
th^ position of ancient tirthas or particular features regard- 
ing them which have since his time been wholly forgotton.” 
Stein, Chron. II, 382-83. ' 


A NOTE ON THE LANGUAGE OF KASHMIR. 

Kashmiri or Koshiru. 

Tiie Kaslimiri language is the language of the "Valley, 
of Kashmir. In a dialectic form it has spread south-west 
into the Valle}^ of Kashtawar (Kishtwar), and to the south 
it has flowed over the Pir Paiitsal Range into the lower hills 
l 3 dng nortli of the River Chinab, where it reappears in a 
number of mixed dialects. 

The word ‘Kashmiri’ is Persian or Hindi, and 
is derived from the Sanskrit Kasmirika. It is not the 
name used bv the people of Kashmir itself. There the 
countr\' is called Kashiru, and the language Koshiru, 

Kashmiri has one true dialect, — ^Kashtawari, spoken in, 
the Valle 3 ^ Ka.shtawar (commonly known as Kishtwar), 
] 3 ’ing to the south-east of the Valley of Kashmir. Kashmiri 
has also overflowed the Pir Pantsal Range into the Jammu 
Province of the State, and in the valle 3 ’'s between the southern 



I.ANOUAC.MS or KASllViJ 


In the standaid Kashmiri of ihc X’alloy, Uu-rc :tr«- 
minor dilTcrcnccs of langnajic, which, however, are ju.> 
snfiicicnt to entitle us to divide it out into further sepanue 
dialects. For instance, the Kaslimiri si)oIcen hy i^Insahniius 
difTcrs from that sjioken hy Hindus. Xol only is the voca- 
bnlaiy of the former more filled with worrK honored from 
Persian, but al.so there arc slight difl’frcnce.s <>f j)ronnncia- 
tion. 
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nearest and it has several routes of which three are good, 
viz., (1) Hasii Bhanp which was the former route for the 
march of troops; (2) Pir Panjal, which His Majesty has 
thrice traversed on his wa^*^ to the rose garden of Kashmir. 
If on these hills an ox or a horse be killed, storm clouds and 
wind arise with a fall of snow and rain^; (3) Tangtala. 

The countrj" is enchanting, and might be fittingl}'" 
called a garden of pei-petual spring surrounding a citadel 
teiTaced to the skies, and deservedl3’^ appropriate to be either 
the delight of the worldling or the retired abode of the re- 
cluse. Its streams are sweet to the taste, its waterfalls music 
to the ear, and its climate is invigorating. The rain and snow- 
fall are similar to that of Turkestan and Persia and its 
periodical rains occur at the same season as in Hindustan. 
The lauds are artificialh' watered^ or dependent on rain for 
irrigation. The flowers are enchanting and fill the heart 
with delight. Violets, the red rose and wild narcissus cover 
the plains. To enumerate its flora would be impossible. 
Its spring and autumn are extremel 3 >' beautiful. The houses 
are all of wood and are of four stories and some of more, 
but it is not the custom to enclose them. Tulips^ are grown 
on the roofs which present a lovel 3 ’' sight in the spring time. 
Cattle and sundr}' stores are kept in the lower store 3 '-, the 
second contains the famih’ apartments, and in the third 
and fourth are the household chattels. On account of the 


* The three different routes into Kashmir are thus described. Tlie first 
runs almost in a .straight line passing through Xowsherah, Rajori, the Pir 
Panjal pass and Shupiyon. The second deviating from Rajori runs to the 
Punch river and on to Punch and crossing the Haji Pir, joins the Murree road 
near Uri. The third, parting from Saniani Sarai, passes through Kotli and 
Sera to Puncli and unites with the second. The route by Shupiyon is the 
Pir Panjril. The second is Tangtala whidi name, however, is no longer known 
and is probably a inisscript. The third is believed to be the Hasti Rhanj, for 
it is the only one Iw wliich elephants can travel. C/. Vigne’s Kashmir and 
l.adrik, I. 147 in which 20 passes into Kashmir are mentioned and described. 

*Thc superstition regarding the lempeiit of wind and snow and rain, 
appears to be connected with that of the Ycdch or rain-stone frequently alluded 
to by Haber, the history of which is given by D’Herbelot. It is of Tartar 
origin and the virtues of the stone are celebrated in Yarkand and attested by 
authorities who have never witnessed them. It is said to be found in the 
head of a hofsc or a cow, and if steeped in the blood of an animal with certain 
Ceremonies, a wind arises followed by snow and rain. 

’The terms are Abi, Lalmi. The first signifies in the N.-W. P., land 

v. atered front pdnds, tanks, lakes and watercourses, in distinction to that 

w. atereil from wells, and as being liable to fail in the hot season, is assessed 
at a lower rate. TJie .‘^econd is a Pu.shtu word (Raverty) and means growing 
'-p'lntancou-ly and applied to crops wholly dependent on rain for irrigation 

‘•r’i'b'J '-Tops. Tlie next term Chalkhai'in the te.\t has a variant JaikhSya 
signifirng parched land that has ab.sorbcd its moisture. 

* Dr. King t.akes this to be probably the Fritillaria Impcrialis, though 
tb.'.Tf is nothing against the plant being a real tulip. The T. stcUala "is 
conntTin in m.any parts of the X. W. Ilimalavas. 
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ahundanoc of wood and the constant earthquakes, houses of 
stone and hrick are not htiilt, ])ut the ancient tenii)les inspire 
astonislnncjil. At the juesent day many of them arc in 
niins. \V«H>ljen fabrics arc made in liijj;h jierfeclion, 
esj'ccially shawls which are sent ns valuable jpfls to every 
clime. IhU the bajie of this country is its peojile, yet 
.'-li.ins’e to .say. nolwilh.standinj: its numerous pojmlation 
and the scamiuess of the means of subsistence. thievinv> and 
be!;,i’ini; are rare, llesjdcs phims aUfl mulberries, the fruits 
are numejous. Melons, apjdes, peaches, apricots arc excel- 
lent. Alt!ntUi;h pr.-qws .nc in jdetJtv, the finer qualities 
;’.;e ta.ve autl tile vines bear on mulberry Irces. 'fhe mul- 
bi Jiy is little eaten, its leaves beint; reserved for the silk- 
’.loim. The ej.'iis a.te bronyht ttom (tih'if an<i J.’Hlr lihi't. 
in tl-.e foimer of whidi they are luo.ujed in yrc.iler abun- 
daiue a.nd are mote choice. The f<>fKl t'f the j'eople is chiefly 
riic. wine, fish and v.irious vegetables, and the last men- 
tioned ti.ey dry .C.id yreerve. Kice is v-ixilted :ind kept fiver- 
niylil \o Ih' e.'.ten. Th<uu,'h rice is plentiful, the finest 
iiuaiity is not obtain, lide. Wheal is .small in yr.iin atul black 
in colour, .stni tbete is little of it, and little consumed. Gram 
iciiick-pia) and b.irley arc ntovhete found. They have a 
• pta ie:- of ; luep’ which llu v call //.htu’a, delicate and sweet 
in fiavout .atnl wholesome. A)>pa;el is yemr.illy of wool, a 
ostv of wliich will last for st,nte years. Tlte horses are stnall, 
Mtonil, .'.nd tr.'iverse difucnlt ipound. Titeie .are neither 
eleplniiits no; camel*-. The cows a.re bl.ick and ill-shaped, 
but j'ive excellent milk .and bntter. There are artificers of 
various kiinb^ ’.vlio miyht be deservedly emt'loved in the 
;;it ;!te*-l t itie*-. 'I'lie b.n'ar sy.stem is* little itl use, a.s a brisk 
ttafnc is carried oji at their own tdaces «)f business, .^itake.s, 
‘coj jufjjis «itber venoujims reptiles are not fonuil in the 


* .* i- lo Ci!ti!!:!;i-|!.i!,i •• ni(i) si;,- ;i;i- nf iwo 

!J:t* I. -11 1,!. r'r,-l. , r 1 i/rnr("i.! 1 ihtrjlv f,,; .\tnl Uti- 

J !0!,v ilsrr.iiaasyr :Urrp c' I'utU: u-r.J ..-Ilv (.ir Tlir -.hci-p i-. 

!!:r lhir.(y.t ‘.vl^cli ^^^•lI tlir r xrrji'.n.'i <if Ui*- I'jn-.l :■ iiliv.iivt tin- tiislv 

t -.'nt lif -lirrji III Ir Ji.-.U'i! llnii'.Ji’U,-!'.! Tjt'rl Si I'.nivSi l;-.j;;rj itl'.Ul :IUV «if 

tlir Itiilisji t,:rr.I-_ llir Iir!i;li 5 27 I'l .'>> iluilf.. Ni-.illv' tlli- 

uli'^y Ilf lli«- tI.i!l-.J>,iJlr,S il!| llir-r -I'.rrp ullit'Il .Hr fin,,!, -'Hill 

»:ili:ivi- Hint ;.5i- llir juinciii.il \vi-.i'l!i .if llir iniinuy. l>rr« (fiifiiitiM innf 
ji, yivrn lj|i- ti\rr.irr nri'i-Sit r.ifjiril l,\ llirm ill ffiiiit 21 In .'2 ll'-;. 

Tlsi- I'utd: nljrrj, ,,\1,|-|| fiiSi y „„i i.ijf-rr ilian .i -i-uiIi.iIdimi l.imli nf 

nr !:),)!lllin, aiiil I-. .;|iit l,y Mmjrtofl In rijiial ill llir I'innii- jiinl Wrii;hl 
nf Its fli-rrr ailcl fl.iVniir nf ils liilillnii any l.icr llilllrtln ilisoivrrr,!. Tlir ovrii 
iirr ilii- j.M; iir rhaiiri-talnl Imll ainl tlir y.M; rnw, Itriiini nr Diino, ami ilirv 
rrjir, 'lin-r \iiiJi thr miiniinii r.uilr. Thr v.M: is Urpt diirllv for In.iil-.. Ih-Iiu; 
rrii'-r.-illy t,ni iiiir.uliililr fur ilir iiliiiii;Ii. Thr Ciw is l:rpi m'lly fur mill:. Tin- 
Iiin't valiiahlr hyhriils nir Uir Dsa Imll mul f)»()iii«i enw, thr S'r"'hirr nf thr 
iiialr y.’iU mul rntnition cnw. 
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cities. There is a mountain called Mahddeva and in any 
spot whence its summit can be seen, no shake exists, but 
fleas, lice, gnats and flies are very common. From the gene- 
ral use of pellet-bows which are fitted with bow-strings, 
sparrows are very scarce. The people take theip pleasure 
in skiffs upon the lakes, and their hawks strike the Avild- 
fowl in mid-air and bring them to the boats, and sometimes 
the5'’'hold them dowm in the water in theii; talons, and stand 
on them, presenting an exciting spectable. 

Stags and partridges likewise afford sport and the 
leopard too is tracked. The carriage of goods is effected b}'^ 
boat, but men also carry great loads over the most difficult 
countr5’-. Boatmen and carpenters drive a thriving trade. 
The Brahman class is very numeorus. 

Although Kashmir has a dialect* of its own, their 
learned books are in the Sanskrit language. They have, a 
separate character which they use for manuscript work, 
and they write chiefl3'^ on which is the bark of a tree, 
worked into sheets with 'some rude art and which keeps for 
5^ears. All their ancient documents are written on this. 
Their ink is so prepared as to be indelible by washing. 
Although, in ancient times, the learning of the Hindus was 
in vogue, at the present day, various sciences are studied 
and their knowledge is of a more general character. Their 
astrological art and astronomy are after the manner of the 
Hindus. The majority of the narrow-minded conservatives 
of blind tradition are Sunnis, and there are some Imimis 
and Nur Bakhshis,^ all perpetually at strife with each 

* The languages of Kashmir are divided into 13 separate dialects. ^ Of 
these Dogri and Chibali which do not differ much from Hindustani and Panjabi, 
are spoken on the hills and the Punch and Jammu countri'. Kashmiri is 
mostly used in Kashfiiir proper and is curiously and closely related to Sanskrit. 
Five dialects are included in the term PaltSri : tu’o are Tibetan spoken in 
Baltisian, Ladakh and Champas, and three and four varieties of the Dard 
dialects of Aryan origin in the North-West. The thirteen dialects are enume- 
rated and discussed by Drew (Jummoo and Kashmir)., 

’ Tuz in the Burhan i QSH is said to be the bark of a tree used to wrap 
round saddles and bows. Dr. King identifies it with the well-kngwn birch, 
Betula Bhojpattra, Wall. Bliajpattm he states is the current vernacular name. 

’ .As the account^of this sect in Ferishta has been almost entirely passed 
over by Briggs in his translation, the omission may be here made good and 
will sen-e the double purpose of supplementing his version and elucidating the 
present text. With the following note may be compared a monograph on the 
Roshaniyah sect by Dr. Deyden in the Xlth Vol. Asiatic Researches. 

IVIirM Haidar (Doghlat) in his work the Kitab i Rashidi sa 5 ’s that formerlv 
all the inhabitants of Kashmir were of the Hanifi sect. In the time of Fath 
Shah, a man named Shamsn’ddin came from Iraq and declared himself to be a 
^ follower of^ l^Iir ^luhammad Nur Bakhsh. He introduced a new form of 
religion which he called NvrbakhsJii, which accords neither with the Sunni or 
vShia belief. And the followers of this sect, like heretics, consider it their 
duty to revile and abuse the three Caliphs and Avesha, but unlike the Shias, 
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other. These are chiefly from Persia and Turkestan. 
Their musicians are exceedingly many and all equally 
monotonous, and with each note the 3 ^ seem to dig their nails 
into 3 ' our livei'. The most respectable class in this country 
is that of the Brahmans, who nohyithstanding their need of 
freedom from the bonds of tradition and custom, are true 
worshippers of Gtod. 

They do not loosen the tongue of calumny against those 
not of their faith, nor beg nor importune. They employ 
themselves in planting fruit trees, and are generally a 
source of benefit to the people. The 3 f abstain from flesh- 
meat and do not inarr 3 \ Tliere are about two thousand of 
this class. 

The Tolah in this countr 3 ’ is 16 mashas, each mashd 
being equal to 6 surklis.^ The gold mohur weighs 16 ddniSj 
each daui equalling 6 surkhs, being 4 surkhs more than the 
ordinary mohurs of Delhi. Rop Sasnu is a silver coin of 
9 mdsJias. The pauchhu is of copper, equal to the fourth 
of a ddvi and is called kaserah. One-fourth of this is the 


Uiey rcRord Amir Sayyicl Jlahanimnd Nur Bakhsh as tlic Mahdi and Apostje 
of his lime, and llicy do not believe as the Shins do in saints and holy 
persons, bnt consider them to he Snnnis. 

"I compelled many men of Kashmir who were much disposed to this heresy, 
to accept willingly or otherwise the true religion and I put others to death. 
Some of these men saved themselves hy adopting mystic doctrines and called 
themselves Sufis.” 

Before these people, there lived in Kashmir a sect of Sun-worshippers 
who were called Shammassin. _ Their creed was that the sun’s light owed its 
e.vistenc to their purity of faith, and that they themselves existed through 
the light of the sun, and that if they rendered their faith impure, the sun 
would cease to he. [Jarrctl.] Nur-bakhshiya in Encyclopaedia of Islam, iii. 
961-9C2. Elias & Knss, 'farikh-i- Rashidi, 4^-437. Sliamnu'isi in Elias & Ross, 
436. For Ifindn snn-worsliip, Hastings, Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, 
xii. 83, ii. 483-484 ; Panjab Sun Creed, ix. 604. Babvlonian Shaniash, ibid., 
ii. 311. [J. Sark.ar.] 

‘The Snrkh is the common red and black bead,. /4bni5 prccaiorius, and 
is equal to a rati in weight. 

The Kashmiri niohur=lG dans or 1 

dSssSqs } =96 stsrkhs. 

1 D=6 S I 

The 96 ratis or ssirkhs in a tolah exactly represent the 96 carat grains in the 
old assay pound, [jarrett.] 

With reference to the monetary system of Kashmir, Stein indicates the 
connectioif between the terms used by Abnl Far-l for the various denomina- 
tions of coins and their modern equivalents in Kashmir. Thus Pancinthst 
is the same ns Pstntsa, (Skr. Passchabhnsatl), hath undianged (Skr. sofa), 
Sasjsu same as Sasun (Skr. thousand). According to Abnl Fnzl Bahagasti, 
{barakassi) is equal to Panchuhu. Stein corrects it and savs tliat the above 
denomination represented one-half of the Panchuhu. The terrii bah in Kashmir 
means twelve and bahabcsii ns a twelver. All the terms used above witli only 
one exception are stated .to have snr\nved in Kashmir to this dav in the 
'popular system of reckoning, notwithstanding the repeated changes which 
the currency of the State has undergone since Akbar’s time. Stein, Chrosiicle. 
Vol. II, 312. [J. S.] 
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hahgani, \Jbarahani]y of wliicli again one-fourth is called 
shakri. 

4 kaseraJiss=l rahat. 

40 kaserahs = l sasnu. 
lij sdsnu =1 sikkah. 

100 sikkahs =1 lakh which, according to the imperial 

estimate, is equal to one thousand 
dams. 

Tlie whole country is regarded as holy ground by the 
Hindu sages. Fort3^-five shrines are dedicated to Mahadeva, 
.sixt3''-f6ur to Vishnu, three to Brahma, and twenty-two tq 
Durga.- In seven hundred places there are graven images 
of snakes which the3f worship and regarding which wonder- 
ful legends are told.* 

Srinagar is the capital and is 4 farsakhs in length. The 
rivers Bihat, Mar, and LachmahkuV flow through it. The 
last-mentioned runs occasionally dry : the second, at times, 
])ccoines so shallow that boats cannot pass. This has been 
a flourishing cit3>’ from ancient times® and the home of arti- 
ficers of various kinds. Beautiful shawls are woven, and 
the}’ manufacture woollen stuffs {Saqarldt) extremely soft. 
Durniah, pattu and other woollen materials are prepared 
blit the best are brought from Tibet. Mir Sayyid All 
llamaddni' resided for some time in this city, and a monas- 
ter\' founded b3’^ him still preserves his memor3^ To the 
ca.st is a high hill known as tlie Koh i Sulaimdn, and adjoin- 
ing the cit}' arc two large lakes always full of water, and it 
is remarkable that their water will not deteriorate in good 
savour and wholesomeness for 3113'^ length of time provided 
that their free exit is undisturbed. 


* .Seri)cnt-\vors!iip, .according to Gcnl. Cnnninghnm, has been the prevailing 
religion in Kashmir from time immemorial. A full account of Hindu serpcnl- 
v.or.'hip in Ilasiings’ Encyclo., xi. 411-419 (Kashmir on p. 412), J. S. 

*The Jhtluni, which nearly intcr.secls the v.alley is formed, s.ays the I, G., 
by the junctioji of three streams, the Arpat, Brhtfj and Saudarauf, and 
receives in its course numerous tributaries. It mentions the Tsoul i Kul, 
tT :ippU‘-tree canal connecting the Dal or city lake, with the Jhelum wliich it 
enters opposite tile pnl.ace and the Nalli J^JSr which flows into the Sind near 
Sh'tdipur connecting the Aucliar with the Dal. The Dudganga, a stream of 
gijo-l Volume joins the river on the left bank at the city of Srin.ngar. 

* Srinag.-iri, the old capital, prior to the erection of Pravarasenapura is 

•t.ited in tlie 7'flra«g/ii/ to have been founded by Asoka, who reigned 

l.'-tv.eon n.C. 273—232. It stocid on the site of the present Prnidreth.an, and 
i' ' li ! to liave extendeil along the bank of the river from the foot of the 
Tt'-hhi i Suliz’-inC. IS to PSistasok, a distance of more than three miles. 

* Thi • mr>r:a-.tery is built entirely of wood. It is still extant and known* 
r, ;b<' Kh'ityfih i Mualla, on the right bank of the IJihat alwve Zenu Kad.al,, 
!’•' f -urth bri ’ge of the town of Srinagar. 
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Near the. town of Brang [Bring] is a long defile in 
which is a pool seven yards square and as deep as a man’s 
stature. It is regarded as a place of great sanctit}^. Strange 
to sa3^ it is diy during eleven months, but in the Divine 
month of Urdi-bihisht (April), water bubbles forth from two 
springs. First in one corner of it is a cavity like a mortar 
called Seudh hrari : when this becomes full, the spring rises 
in another corner called Sapt rishi. From these two sources 
the pool runs over. Sometimes it boils up for three hours, 
and at times for only a second. Then it begins to decrease 
till not a drop remains. At three periods of the day, viz., 
morning, noon and evening, this rise occurs. Various 
flowers are thrown in as offerings to either spring, and after 
the reflux of the water, the flowers of each votar}^ are found 
in their respective springs.’ 

But this, like the divining cup is a contrivance of the 
ancients to secure the devotion of the simple. 

In this vicinit}' also is a spring, which during six 
months is diy. On a stated da}*^, the peasants flock to 
worship and make propitiator^' offerings of a sheep or a 
goat. Water then flows forth and irrigates the cultivation 
of five villages. If the flush is in excess, they resort to the 
same supplications, and the stream subsides of its onm 
accord. There is also another spring called Kokar Nag, the 
water of which is limpid, cold and wholesome. Should a 
liuiigr}' person drink of it, his hunger will be appeased,^ 
and its satisfaction in turn renews appetite. At a little 
distance, in the midst of a beautiful temple, seven fountains 
excite the wondeiunent of the beholder. In the summer time 
self-immolating ascetics here heap up a large fire around 
themselves, and with the utmost fortitude suffer themselves 
to be burnt to ashes. This the}' consider a means of union 
with the Deit}'. There is also a spring which produces 
touchstone, and to the north of it a lofty hill which contains 
an iron mine. 

The village of Vij Brara, one of the dependencies of 
Aneych is a place of great sanctit}'. It was formerly a large 

‘ Tieffenihaler ascribes the cause of Uie pheuometiou to the melting of tlie 
mountain snows under the influence of tlie sun which descending along 
hollows or by subterranean passages reach this caveni and boil up within it. 
The later ebullitions he conceives, fire due either to the shade of the trees- or 
tlie declining force of the snn on the snows. Bernier’s opinion is somewhat 
the same. Voyages, ll, 293. 

’ Vigne (I, 339) on tlie contrary bears testimony to its being provocative of 
appetite. Tlie spring, situated about 2j^ miles from the iron works at Sof 
Mian, forms a stream equal in volume to that of Vemag and far superior in 
the quality of its water. 
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city' and contained wonderful temples. In the vicinity is 
an upland meadow called Nanditnafg, of which I know not 
whether most to praise its level sweep of mead, the loveliness 
of its verdure and flowers, or the bountiful virtues of its 
streams and its air. In the village of Pampwr, one of the 
dependencies of Vihi, there are fields of saffron^ to the extent 
of ten or twelve thousand highas, a sight that would enchant 
the most fastidious. At the close of the month of March 
and during all April, which is the season of cultivation, the 
jand is jjloughed up and rendercd soft, and each portion is 
prepared with the spade for planting, and the saffron bulbs 
are j^laced in the ground. In a month’s time they sprout 
and at the close of September, it is at its full growth, shoot- 
ing up somewhat over a span. The stalk is white, and when 
it has sprouted to the height of a. finger, it begins to flower 
one bud after another in succession till there are eight 
flowers in bloom. It has six lilac-tinted petals. Usually 
among six ^filaments, three ai'e yellow and three ruddy. The 
last three yield the saffron. When the flowers are over, 
leaves appear upon the stalk. Once planted it will flower 
for six years in succession. The first year, the yield is 
small : in the second as 30 to 10. In the third year it 


‘ Tlie principal ancient cities of Kashmir are tlie old capital of Srinagari 
and tlie new, J'ravarasenapura whicli was lost iii'the former name : Kliagendra- 
pnra and Klianamuslia, identified with Kakapur on the left bank of tlie hihat, 
ten miles to llic south of the Tnkht i Sulainian, and Kliunamoli, four mjlcs 
north-east of Pampur : Vijipara and J’antasok, The former twenty-five iniles ' 
south-east of the capital ; the latter three miles from the Takht i SuIaimSii ; 
Surapura the modern Sopur, mentioned in the Kashmir chronicles as Kain- 
htica : Kanislikapura, corrupted to ICimpur ; Hushkapura probably Baramula : 
Jushhapura now Zukru or Zukur four miles north of the capital : Parihasa- 
jiura built by halitaditya (A.IJ. 723 — IGQ) ; Padmapura, now Pampur : and 
Avantipura, now only a small village, Wnntipur, seventeen miles south-east 
of the present capital. Cunningham, pp. 95, J03. 

* See Vol. I, p. 84 where the nielhod of cultivation of this plant is explained 
somewliat differently, 

• I am indebted to Dr, King for the following note ; 

"There are three stamens and three stigmas in each flower. The latter 
yield the saffron. The style divides at the level of the anthers into three 
yellow drooping branches which liang out of the flower and l^ecome gradually 
thickened and tubular upward, stigmas dilated, notched and often split down 
one side, dark orange coloured. The mode of collection .and prepatation of 
.•affron \’aries in different countries, but it consists essentially in removing 
the stigmas v.'ith the upper part of the style from the other parts of the flower 
and afterwards drying the parts detached. A not uncommon adulteration of 
saffron is made by intermixing the dyed stamens of the saffron crocus. It 
laker, from 7,000 to 8,000 flowers to yield I7j^ ounces of fresh saffron which 
by drying is reduced to 3’/.” Mcdlchial Plants by Bentlev and Trimen, IV, 
274. In the Wagi.al i Jeh.angiri, it is asserted that in an 'ordinary ye.ar, 400 
manndfi or 3,200 Khuras.ani maunds are produced. Half belongs to Govern- 
ment, half to the cultivators and a ser sells for .alxmt 10 Rs. A note states th.at 
one good gram of s.affron contains the stigmata and styles of 9 flowers; 
hence 4,.329 flowers yield one oz. 
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reaches its highest point and the bulbs are dug up. If left 
in the same soil, thej’’ gradnalh’' deteriorate, but if taken up 
they nia 3 r be profitably transplanted. 

' In the village of Zc%oan are a spring and a reservoir 
which are considered sacred, and it is thought that the saffron 
seed came from this spring. When the cultivation begins, 
thej' worship at this fount and pour cow’s milk into it. If ^ 
as it falls it sinks iiito the water, it is accounted a good 
omen and the saffron crop will we plentiful, but if it floats 
on the surface, it will be otherwise. 

In the village of Khrhi 360 springs refresh the eye and 
each of these is accounted a means of divine worship. Near 
this is an iron mine. 

Maru Adtoin^ adjoins Great Tibet where the Handu 
IS iound of the best breed and large in size, and carries heavj^ 
bui'dens. Near this is a hill called Chatar Kot on the 
summit of which snakes are so numerous that no one can 
approach it. There is also a high hill difficult of ascent, on 
which is a large lake. It is not ever}' one that can find his 
waj' to it, for it often disappears from sight. At the foot of 
the mountain in different places images of Mahadeva 
fashioned of a stone like cr 5 'Stal are found and are a source 
of wonder. 

In the neighbourhood of Achh Bal, one of the depen- 
dencies of Khattar is a fountain which shoots up to the 
height of a cubit, and is scarce equalled for its coldness, 
linipidit}’ and refreshing qualities. The sick that drink of 
it and persevere in a course of its waters, recover their 
health. 

In the village of Kotihar is a deep spring, surrounded 
bv stone temples. When its water decreases, an image of 
Mahadeva in sandal-wood appears. The qualit}' of this 
spring does not alter. 

In the vicinit}' of Wvlar is a loft}' mountain, containing 
a salt spring. The Kashmir stag® is here found in numbers, 

Matau [Martand] stands upon a hill and once possessed 
a large temple. There is a small pool on the summit, the 
water of which never decreases.® Some suppose this to be 

* Marc Wurdwiin according to Vigiie. 

* The Bara SjuRha or Kashmir stap:, (Ccit'iis CnshntcrfaiiiiJ!). 

* Martand, siUiated on the highest part of the Karewah or raised plain 
between Islaniahad and the hiRher mountains. The temple is described 
liy HCiRCI as "Koran Pandau,” the beautiful ruins of which are the finest in 
Kashmir. _Vipne_ inverts tlic order as Pandu Korn. At ISO yards distance 
ns the Chrdi i Babil or well of Hamt and Mamt whose story "does not need 
repetition. The spriiiR referred to in the following paragraph is that of 
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the Well of Bahyloiij but at the present there is no 
trace of an3dhing but an ordinary pit. 

On the slope of the hill is a spring, at the head of which 
a reservoir has been constructed, full of fish. The sanctity 
of the place preserves them from being touched. B}'' the side 
of it is a cave, the depth of which cannot be ascertained. 

In Khdwarpdrah is a source, whose waters tumble 
headlong with a mighty roar. 

In the village of Aish^ is the cell of Bdhd Zainu^ddin- 
Rishi. It is in the side of a hill. . It is said that in ancient 
times the hill held no water, but when he took up his abode 
there, a spring began to flow. For twelve years he occupied 
this cell and at length closed its mouth uith a large stone 
and never went forth again, and none has ever found trace 
of him. 

The town of Daclichhinpdrah is on the side of a moun- 
tain bordering Great Tibet and is fed b5'^ the waters 
of the above-mentioned spring. Between Great Tibet 
and the above-mentioned parganah is a cave in which is an 
image in ice called Amar Ndt^ It is considered a shrine of 
great sanctity. When the new moon rises from her throne 
of rays, a bubble as it were of ice is formed in the cave which 
daily increases little by little for fifteen da3^s till it is some- 
what higher than two yards, of the measure of the 3mrd 
determined by His Majesty ; with the waning moon, the 
image likewise begins to decrease, till no trace of it remains 
when the moon disappears. They believe it to be the image 
of Mahddeva and regard it as a means (through supplication) 
of the fiulment of their desires. Near the cave is a rill called 
Amrdoti, the cla5^ of which is extremely white. They 
account it auspicious and smear themselves with it. The 
snows of this mountainous tract nowhere melt, and from the 


Bawan, one of the holiest in Kashmir, swarming, saj's Vigne, (I, 359) with 
Himalaj'an trout. Hiigel gives the legend of the caves one of which he was 
assured extended 10 kos, and tliat no one who ever entered, had been known 
to return. He penetrated to the end of it in a few minutes. Matan is the 
name of tlie Karcwah at the end of which, according to Moorcroft, the 
Martand temple stands (11, 255) ascribed like most of the ardiitectural re- 
mains to the Pandus. 

* _The village of Aish Maqam or the abode of pleasure, holds in a long 
building situated conspicuously on the left bank of the Lidar, the shrine of 
the saint. He directed that a tomb should be erected where his staff should be 
found, as his body would disappear. It is still missing. See Vigne, 11, 6. 

® The Amamath cave is marked in Drew’s map, south-east of Baltal and 
Sonamarg, near the sources of the Sind river. Its ’ history and ceremonies 
are told b\' Vigne, II, 8. The ice bubble was doubtless a stalactite. See 
Moorcroft, H, 252. 
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extreme cold, the straitness of the defiles and the rough in- 
equalities of the road, thej’' are surmounted .with great toil. 

In the village of Dakhamwi is a spring, and whenever 
its water boils up and becomes turbid its surface is covered 
with particles of straw and rubbish, the dust of dissensipn 
arises in the country. A quarn' of Solomon’s stone' is in 
the vicinit}' of which utensils are fashioned. 

About the pargmiah of Phak grow a variety of herbs 
and plants. Adjoining is a large lake called Dal. One side 
of it is contiguous to the city and on its surface a number 
of floating islands^ are constructed which are cultivated, and 
fraudulent people will at times cut off a piece and cany it 
away to a different position. Sultan Zaimtl Abidin cons- 
tructed in this lake a cansewaj' {sad) of clay and stone one 
kos in length from the cit\* to this parganah. In the vici- 
nity also is a spring of which the sick drink and are restored 
to health. 

In the village of Thid, is a delightful spot where seven 
springs unite ; around them are stone buildings, memorials 
of bygone times. There is also a source which in winter is 
warm and in summer cold. 

In the village of Bazivdl is a waterfall from the crest of 
Shahkot, It is called Shdlahmar. Here fish are caught in 
numbers. A streamlet is caged at two ends and when the 
water is cairied off, the fish between are taken. 

In Ishibari is a spring held sacred b^* the people of 
Hindustan, called Suryasar, surrounded by stone temples. 
Shakarndg is a spring which is dr^-^ all the year, but should 
the 9th da,v of an^” month happen to fall on a Friday, it 
bubbles up and flows from morn till eve, and people flock 
to partake of its blessings. 

In the village of Rambal are a spring and a pool. 
Those who have special needs throw in a nut, if it floats, 
it is an augurj’’ of success; if it sinks, it is considered 
adverse. 

In Bdnihal is a temple dedicated to Durgd. If an 3 >' 
one desires to learn the issue of a strife between himself 


* .Applied iiyliscriiuinately to both nROte niid onyx. Tieffenthnler describes 
•T _ stone of tlieir country, ns green with white streaks which is worked with 
diamond powder and made into phials, saucers, halts of daggers and 
the like. It is probably a kind of jade. 

• Cucumbers and melons are cominonl}’ grown on them. Their construc- 
tion is described by Moorcroft (II, 138) with the thoroughness which cliarac- 
terizes his observations. The causewav is called bv Vigne, (II, 99) Sad i 
Chodrt and is carried entirely through the lake to the village of Isha Brvri, 
four miles on the opposite side. 
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niui Isis eiieniy, he fills two vessels with boiled rice, the 
one rcproseiitine: his own fortunes, the other those of his 
foe, and places them in the temple and closes the doors. 
On the following day the devotees present themselves to 
lean\ the result. In whose vessel roses and saffron are 
found, his undci taking will prosper, and that which is full 
of .‘Straws and dirt, portends the ruin of the person it re- 
presents. Stranger still, in a dispute where it is difficult 
to discover the truth, each part}’ is given a fowl or a -goat 
and settt to the temple. They then poison each of these 
a.nitna.ls and severally rub them with their hands. His 
atiittial whose cau.se is just recovers, and tli^ other dies. 

In the I’cr tract of country is the source of the Bihat. 
It i.s a pool measuring a jarih which tosses in foam with an 
astonishing roar, and its depth is unfathomable. It goes 
by the name of rrrnjg' and is surrounded by a stone cm- 
b inkmenl and to its cast arc temples of stone. In the 
village of Kamhar is a spring called Batt'aii Scudh which 
dining two months of the spring lime is in agitation. It 
is alway.s full and its water never decreases. 
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on the following Thursday and during the succeeding seven 
da3^s is again dry and once more fills on the Thursday next 
folloudng, and so continues for a 5’^ear. ^ 

In the village of Maialhamah is a wood in which is a 
heronry,* the feathers are taken for plumes, and the birds 
are here regularlj^ fed. 

Near Shukroli is a low hill on the summit of which is 
a fountain which flows throughout the 5^ear and is a place 
of pilgrimage for the devout. The snow does not fall on 
this spur. 

In Ndgavi is a spring called Nilah Nag, the basin of 
whicli measures 40 bigalis. Its waters are exquisitely clear 
and it is considered a sacred spot, and man3^ voluntarily 
perish b3' fire about its border. Strange to relate omens 
are taken b3' its means. A nut is divided into four parts 
and thrown in, and if an odd number floats, the augur3’^ is 
favourable, if otherwise, the reverse. In the same w&y if 
milk (thrown in) sinks, it is a good omen, and if not, it is 
unpropitious. In ancient times a volume, which they call 
Nilmat, arose from its depths, which contained a detailed 
description of Kashmir and the historic and particulars of 
its temples. Tlie}' sai' that a flourishing cit3’^ with loft3^ 
buildings is underneath its waters, and that in the time of 
• Badu Shdh,^ a Brahman descended into it and returned 
after three da3!'s, bringing back some of its rarities and 
narrated his experiences. 

In the village of Birtiwa is a spring and in its water 
lepers bathe earl3' on the first da3' of the week and are 
restored to health. In the vicinit3' is a plateau, a pasture 
ground for cattle, the grass of which has peculiar fattening 
properties. 

In the village of Halthal of the parganah of Yech is 
found a quivering tree.’ If the smallest branch of it be 
shaken, the whole tree becomes tremulous. 

Ldr borders on the mountins of Great Tibet. To its 
north is a loft3f mountain which dominates all the surround- 
ing countr3’-, and the ascent of which is arduous. At its 
foot are two springs, two 3^ards distant from' each other, the 
waters of one being extremel3>- cold and those of the other 


‘ The word is pronounced Oukar or Okar and signifies a heron. See 
Vigne, I, 306. The heronries are strictly gnarded. 

’ Badu Shah is Zainul Abidin f^^gne, II, 73). 

* Dr. King informs me that the .Aspen (Popuhis tremiita) occurs wild in 
the N. W. Himalaya. The P. Euphratica of which the leaves are as tremulous 
as the aspen, is also common in many parts. 
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exceedingly hot. Thej? are considered sacred and the 
bones of bodies are here reduced to ashes : the bones and 
ashes of the .dead are cast into a large lake on the mountain 
and this cerenioity is regarded aS a means of union with 
the Divinit 3 ^ If the flesh of an animal fall into it, a heaver 
fall of snow and rain ensues. The river called Sind which 
rises in Tibet, is wholesome to drink, and is so clear that 
the fish in it are visible. The 5 »^ strike them with iron spears 
and catch them also in other waj^s. Shahdb-n\1dinpur is 
on the banks of the Bihai, and about it are large plane trees 
which is a favourite resort. The Sind joins the Bihat at 
this point. 

In Tuhunid is an area of about 100 bighas in extent 
which is flooded during the rains, and remains somewhat 
moist even after the waters have dried up. The people 
plunge in sticks of a tmrd in length, more or less, and 
work them about, and thrusting their hands into the holes 
pull out fish of four pounds weight and more, but common- 
Ijf of small size. 

In Satpur is a pool, the depth of which cannot be 
fathomed. It is held in great veneration and is a place of 
worship. Bhutesar is a temple dedicated to M'ahadeva, 
Whoever approaches to paj^ his devotions, hears the sounds 
of ceremonial worship and no one can tell whence the}*^ pro- 
ceed. 

Ill Khoihdma which adjoins Little Tibet is a large lake 
called the Wular twenty-eight kos in circumference. The 
Bihat flows into it and its course is somewhat lost to .the 
e 3 'e. Here Snltdn Zainul Abidin built a large palace 
called Zaiu Lanka.' Boats full of stones and branches of 
trees are sunk in the lake and ]nilled up b 3 ^ ropes after the 
lapse of three or four months, and maity fish are taken that 
have homed there. The capture of water-fowl here alTords 
considerable sport, and in the village of Ajas, stags are 
chased down to the lake and taken. Near Machhauiu is an 
island covered with trees which when shaken b 3 ^ the wind, 
cause the island also to quake. 

Saffron is also cultivated in Paraspnr. It formerly 
held a lofty temjfle which when destro 3 '^ed b 3 ’^ Sikandar 
father o{‘Snltdu Zainul Abidin, a copper tablet was dis- 
covered oil which was inscribed in Sanskrit, that after the 


* See ViRite, II, 153. The legend of the Lnnkit islet is given in Mnhntn- 
tnad Ariram’s Hfsl. oj Kashmir tr.inslatcd by me in the A. S, Journal, XUX, 
I’arl I, ISSO. ’ 
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lapse of eleven liundred 3’^ears, one Sikandar would destroy it 
and gather, for himself exceeding great chastisement.’ 

In the Parganah of Kamraf at the village of Trahgam 
the residence of the Chaks is a fountain of sweet water called 
Chatarnag and in the middle is a stone building of great 
age. The fish grow to great size but whosoever touches 
them, is afllicted b}' some calamity. 

Near Kargon is a defile called where an area 

of ten jarihs of land becomes so hot at the time of the con- 
junction of Jupiter and Leo that trees are burnt up and a 
vessel of water if left on the ground will boil. A flourish- 
ing little town stands here. From Kavtraj is a defile, one 
end of which touches Kashghar and on the west lies Pakli, 
where gold is obtained in the following manner. The skins 
of long-haired goats are spread in the fords of this river, 
with stones placed round them that the current may not 
bear them awa\'. Thej” are taken up after three da5fs and 
left in the sun.' When dry, they are shaken, 5delding their 
three tolcrhs weight of gold dust. GilgH is the name of 
another pass wliich leads to Kashghar. Gold is there 
obtained bt’ soil washings. 

At two da5's’ distance from Haehamuu is the river named 
Paduiali which flows from the Ddnhd count^3^ Gold is also 
found in this river. On its banks is a stone temple called 
Sdradd dedicated to Dtirgd and regarded \rith great venera- 
tion. On ever3' eighth tithi of Slntklapaksha, it begins to 
shake and produces the most extraordinary effect. 

* Ciiniiinglinin .'illudcs to this at p. 102 and adds, 'The same story is told 
by I'erishta witli tlie addition of the .natne of the Ufijn whom the translator 
c.iHs liahiui (a mistake for Liildil, the contracted form of Lalitaditya among 
the Kashmiris). 

Kamraj and Meraj were two large districts into which Kashmir was 
divided from the earliest times, the former being the north half of the valley 
below the junction of the Sind with the Jheluni, and the latter the south 
half, above that junction. Cunningham, p. 94. Vigne calls the village 
Taragaon (II, 139) the village of the stars. The remains of ancient masonry 
round a fine spring were still to be seen, some of the blocks little inferior 
in size to those ol Martand. 

*_Suhoyum in Vigne, (II, 281) who states that it lies near the village of 
Nichi Hama in the Parganah of Machiapora at the north-west end of the 
valley, and that 36 years before his visit nn intense heat was found to issue 
from the spot. The phenomenon has several times occurred, a white smoke 
being occasionally seen to issue from the ground, but without sulphurous 
smell or fissures in the soil. • 

* Few people can be traced through so long a period in the same place as 
these whom H. H. Wilson (Moorcrofl, II, 266, n. )identifies as the Daradas 
of Sanskrit geography, and Daradra: or Darad/c of Strabo. He supposes them 
to be the Kalirs_ of the Muhammadans, though now’ nominally converted to 
Islam. The auriferous region of the Daradas is mentioned ' by Humboldt 
(Cosmos II, p. 513. E. C. OtW) who places it either in the Thibetian high- 
lands east of the Uolor chain, west of Iskardo, or towards the desert of Gobi 
described also as auriferous by Hewen Thsang. 
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The system of revenue collection is by appraisement 
and division of crops, assessments for crops paying special 
rates and cash transactions not being the custom of the 
country. Some part cJf the Sair Jihdt cesses, however, are 
taken in cash. Payments in coin and kind were estimated 
in kharwars of (Shali) rice. Although one-third’ had been 
for a long time past the nominal share of the State, more 
than two shares was. actual^ taken, but through His 
Majesty’s justice, it has been reduced to one half. Accord- 
ing to the assessment of Qazi (Ali)’’' the revenue was fixed, 
at 30 lakhs, 63,050 kharwars, 11 taraks, each kharwdr 
being 3 man, 8 sers A kharshdhi. A weight of two ddms is 
called a pal, and ^ and ^ of this weight are also in use. 

Seven and a half pals are considered equivalent to one 
ser, two sers are equal to half a man, and four sers to a 
tarak, and sixteen taraks to one khaiit/dr. A tarak, accord- 
ing to the royal weights, (of Akbar) is eight sers. Taking 
the prices current for several years, the Qdzi struck an 
average of the aggregate, and the kharwdr (in kind) was 
ascertained to be 29 dams, and . the kharwdr in money was 
fixed according to the former rate of Id vs ddms. The 
revenue, therefore, amounted to 7 krors, 46 lakhs, 70,411 
ddms. (Rs. 1,866,760-4-5), out of which 9 lakhs, 1,663 
kharwars and 8 taraks were paid in money, equivalent . to 
1 kror, 20 lakhs, 22,183 ddms. (Rs. 300,554-9-2). The 
revenue fixed by Asaf Khan, was 30 lakhs, 79,443 khar- 
wdrs, of which 11 lakhs, 11,330|^ khai-wd,rs were in money. 


* The immemorial tradition in Kashmir considered the whole of the land as 
the property of the ruler. Of some portions of the khalsa lands the sover- 
eigns divested themselves by grants in jagir for various periods. The Siklis 
made a general resumption, ousted the possessors of grants and reduced thou- 
sands to destitution. In Moorcroft’s time (II, 125) the khalsa lands were let 
out for cultivation. Those near the city as Sar Kishti, head or upper cultiva- 
tion, those more remote Pai-Kishti, or foot and lower. When tlie grain was 
trodden out, an equal division took place formerly between the farmer and the 
government, but tiie latter advanced its demands till it appropriated % of the 
Sar-Kishti and ^ of the P. K. crop. The straw fell generously to the share 
of the cultivator who was also permitted to steal a portion of his own pro- 
duce by the overseer, — ^for a consideration. In the time of Zainu’l Aabidin, 
the rice crop (the staple) is said to have been 77 lakhs of kharwars. In 
Moorcroft’s day it was 20, at from 2j^to 6jf Rs. a kharwar. His weight- 
measures difier from those of Abul Fazl, a kltarwar being 16 taraks, a tarak 
6 sers, a ser 20 pals, a pal 3j^ Mahomed Shahi rupees, which (tlie rupee 
being 173-3 grains) should make the ser nearly 2 pounds. The actual ser 
was, however, not above one pound avoirdupois, and a kharwar or- ass-load 
was therefore 96 pounds. A horse-load equalled 22 taraks. 

* See- pp. 347 and 411 of Vol. I, where further information is given 
regarding the revenue system, its exactions and the disturbances which led 
to the Qazi’s murder. 
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The cesses bdj and Tamghd,^ were altogether remitted by 
His Majesty, which produced a reduction of 67,824^ khar- 
‘ivdrs, equivalent to 898,400 dams. (Rs. 22,460). For the 
additional relief of the husbandman, five dums on the price 
of a hharwdr, were thrown in. Although the revenue, in 
khanvars, of Asaf Khdn was in excess of that of Qazi Ali 
by 16,392 kharwdrs, yet calculated by money the receipts 
are less, after deducting the remissions, b}'^ 860,034^ dams 
(Rs. 21,500-13-7), because he estimated th& klianvdr in 
mone}’’ which is of lower relative worth, above its value. 

In the revenue returns forwarded by Qdzi Ali to the 
Imperial Exchequer, fort 3 ’^-one parganahs are taken while 
the return submitted bj'’ Asaf Khdn contains but thirt}’^- 
eight, there being thirty-eight in point of fact. For Qazi 
Ali on a review of the question separated the two villages 
Kama and Ddrdu-, of the parganah of Kainrdj, and dividing 
the parganah of Sdir i Mawdzi into two, constituted these 
into two parganahs. In former times certain selected towns 
of each pxirgan<ili were denominated Sdirn^l Mawdzi (village- 
group) and were held zs Khdlisa.^ Qazi Ali united forty 
villages of the Mardj side under the name of Parganahi 
Hdveli and retained eighty-eight villages of Kanirdj accord- 
ing to the former distribution, as parganah of Sdiru^l ‘ 
Mawdzi. 

The whole kingdom was dmded under its ancient 
rulers into two divisions, Mardj on the east, and Kanirdj 
on the west. 

At the present da}^ that a great part of the army in 
Kashmir has be^n withdraum, the local militia consists of 
4,892 cavalrj' and 92,400 infantr 3 ^ 

Sarkdr of Kashmir. 

Containing 38 Mahals. Revenue 3,011,618 kharwdrs, 
12 taraks, being equivalent to 62,113,040^ ddms. (Rs. 
1,552,826) ; out of which 9,435,006 khai'wdrs, 14 taraks is 


* Tawgha has been already defined at p. 63 of this Volume, as being a 
demand in excess of the land revenue and bSJ is simply a toll or tax and must 
here have a somewhat similar application, but there were various other taxes 
in excess of land revenue, sucli as Jihai. Sair Jihat, Farua’at and others 
whose nature is defined at p. 63. Elliot discusses the value of the terms at 
p. 6, Vol. II, of his Races of the North-West Provinces. 

TamghS occurs later under Kabul, signifying inland tolls. 

* I<ands of whicli the revenue was the propei^' of the government, not 
being made over in grants or gifts, Jagir or Inam to any other parties. 
iUso lands and \-illages held immediatelv of government and of which 
the State is the manager or holder. -Wilson, Gloss. 
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paid in money, equivalent to 12,501,880 dams. (Rs. 
312,647), Castes, various. Cavalr}^ 3,202. Infantry, 
27,725. 


The Mardj Tract. 

Containing 22 Mahals. Revenue 1,792,819 kharwdrs , 
equivalent to 35,796,122| dams, (Rs. 894,903), of which 
670,551 kharwdrs, 12 taraks are paid in mone}’-, equivalent 
to 8,885,248 dams, (Rs. 222,131-3-2). Cavalry, 1,620. 
Infantry, 4,600. 

City of Srinagar. Revenue 342,694 . kharwdrs, 12 
taraks, in money, 342,996 kharwdrs, 8 taraks; in’ kind, 
1,698 kharwdrs, 4 taraks. 


Parganahs east of Srinagar, 3 Mahals. 
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Parganahs, north-east, 7 Mahals. 
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Parganahs, south-east, 11 Mahals. 
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•This Miusl be a mistake for 12, as 16 faroks make a kJiant'dr ; in the 
Arabic numerals the 2 and 6 are easily confounded. A horse load is 22 taraks. 
‘ Var. Sahah, Sansah, Nakhah. 


Kamraj Tract. 

Containing 16 Mahals. Revenue 1,218,799 kharwars, 
12 taraks, equivalent to 26,316,918 davis. (Rs. 657,922- 
15-2). In money, 272,9544 kharivdrs, equivalent to 
3,616,632 dams. (Rs. 90,415-12-9). Cavaln^ 1,590. In- 
fantn% 16,965. 


Parganahs, itorth-'diest. 
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Pargmmhs, south<ucst. 
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SOVEREIGNS OF KASHMIR. 


Fifty-three princes reigned during 1266 years. 

I. 

Ugnand. 

Damodar, I , . 

Bal. { I"®®™®- 

Tliirtj'^-five princes succeeded whose names are un 
known. 


n. 

Lavah, (var. Lava.) 

Kislien, his son (var. ICish.) 
Kahgandra, his son. 

Surandra, his son. 

Godhara, of another tribe., 

Suran, his son. 

Janaka, his son. 

Shachinar, (var. Hashka, Bishka). 
Asoka, son of Janaka’s paternal uncle. 
Jaloka, his son. 

Damodar, descendant of Asoka. 
Hashka, 

Zashka, 

Kaniska, 

Abhiman. 




tliree brothers. Buddhists. 
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m. 




Y. 

M. 

D 

laja 

Ganand (Gonerda III) reigned 

35 

0 

0 

M 

Bliikan (Vibhishana), his son ’ 

53 

0 

0 

9 9 

Indrajita, his son 

35 

6 

0 

99 

Rawana, his son 

30 

0 

0 

99 

Bhikan II, his son 

35 

6 

0 

99 

Nara, (also called Khar), his son ... 

39 

9 

0 

99 

Sidha, his son 

60 

0 

0 

99 

Utpalachah, his son 

30 

6 

0 

9 

Hiranya, his son 

37 

7 

0 

yy 

Hirankal, his son 

60 

0 

0 

9 9 

Abaskaha, his son 

60 

0 

0 

99 

Mihirkal, his son 

70 

0 

0 

99 

Baka (Vaka), his son ... 

63 

0 13 

9 

Khatnanda, his son 

30 

0 

0 

99 

Vasunanda, his son 

52 

2 

0 

99 

Nara, his son 

60 

0 

0 

9 5 

Aja (Aksha), his son ... 

60 

0 

0 

9 9 

Gopadit 5 ^a, his son (MSS. Koparat) ... 

60 

0 

6 

9 9 

Karan, his son 

57 

•0 11 

99 

Narendradit 3 ’'a, his son ... 

36 

3 10 

99 

Yudishthira, his son ... 

48 

0 10 


IV. 

Six princes reigned 192 years. 
Pratapadit 3 ra, said to be^a descendant of 


Vikramaditya 

... 32 

0 

0 

Jaloka, his son 

... 32 

0 

0 

Tanjir, (Tunjina) his son 

... 36 

0 

0 

Bijai, relation to above 

... 8 

0 

0 

Ja 3 randra, (var. Chandra), his son 

... 37 

0 

0 

Arya Raj 

... 47 

0 

0 
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V. 


Ten princes reigned 592 years, 2 nw?itlis, ]. day. 


Meghavahana, a descendant of Jndislitliira 

Srislitaseiia, his son 

Hiraii, his son 

Matrigupta, Brahman 

Pravarasena, a descendant of Meghavahana 

Judislithira, his son 

Laksliman, called also Nandradit 

Ranaditya, his younger brother 

Vikramaditya, his son 

Baladitya, his younger brother, no issue ... 


Y. 

M. 

D. 

34 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

30 

2 

0 

4 

9 

1 

63 

0 

0 

39 

3 

0 

13 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

42 

0 

0 

36 

0 

0 


Seventeen princes reigned 257 years, 5 months, 20 days. 


Durlabhavardhan, son-in-law of Baladit 
Pratapaditya, grandson of his daughter 
Chandrapira, his eldest son 
Tarapira, his brother 
Lalitaditya, another brother 
Kuvalayapira, his son 
Vajraditya, his brother 
Prithivyapira, his son 
Sangrapira, grandson of Lalitaditya by a son 
Jayapira, ditto 

Jajja, his brother-in-law 
Lalitapira, his son 
Sangramapira, his brother 
Brihaspati, son of Lalitapira , 

Ajitapira, or Ajayapira, son of Prabhubapira 
Anangapira, son of Sangramapira 
Utpalapira, son of Ajayapira. 


36 0 0 
60 0 0 
8 0 8 
4 0 24 

36 7 11 
1 0 16 
7 0 0 
4 10 
7 0 0 

31 0 0 
some months 
12 0 0 

37 0 0 
12 0 0 
36 0 0 

3 0 0 


VI. 


Fifteen princes reigned 89 years, 1 month, 15 days. 


Avanti Varma, of the Chamar caste 
Sankar Varma, his son 
Gopal Varma 

Sankat, said to be his brother . . . 


28 3 3 
18 7 19 
2 0 0 
0 0 10 
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Sugandha Rani, motlier of above-mentioned 
Gopal 

Partlia, son of Snkli Varma ... 

Marjit Varma, son of Sukli Varma, his 
brother 

Chakra Varma ... ... . ••• 

Sura Varma, his brother 

Partha, son of Marjit 

Chakra Varma, second time ... 

Sankar Vardhana, son of Mir Vardhana ... 
Chakra Varma, third time ... 

Unmatt Avanti Varma, son of Raja Partha 
Surma (Snra) Varma, second time, last of 
the Chamar princes 


2 0 0 
15 0 10 

110 
10 0 15 
10 0 
14 0 
0 6 0 
3 0 0 
3 0 0 
2 2 0 

0 6 0 


VII. 


Ten princes reigned 64 years, 3 months, 14 days. 


Jasasra (Jasaskar) Dev, a peasant 

... 9 

0 

0 

Buranit, an uncle’s descendant 

... 0 

0 

1 

Sangrama Deva, son of Jasaskar 

... 0 

6 

7 

Pan^a Gupta, one of his subjects 

... 1 

4 

0 

Khema (Kshema) Gupta 

... 8 

6 

0 

Abhiman, his son 

... 14 

0 

0 

Nanda Gupta, his son 

... 1 

1 

9 

Tribhuv.ana 

... 2 

0 

7 

Bhima Gupta, son of Abhiman 

... 4 

3 

20 

Didda Rani, mother of Abhiman 

... 23 

6 

0 


Twenty-seven princes reigned 351 years, 6 months, 17 days. 

San^-ama, son of Adiraj, nephew of the Rani 24 2 0 
Hariraja, his son ... ... 0 0 22 

Ananta, his son ... ... 5 5 0 

Kalasa Deva, his son ... ... 26 O’ 0 

Utkarsa, his son ... ... 0 0 22 

Harsha, son of Kalasa ... ... 12 0 0 

Uchal, grandfather of Harsha ... ... 10 4 2 

Riddha, son of Siddha, one of the murderers [one night 
of Uchal ... ... ^ ... and 3 hours 

Salhan, brother of Uchal ... ... 0 3 27 
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Susalha, brother of Salhan 
Bbekbyajar, son of Haras 
Raja Susalha, second time 
Jaya Singh, son of Susalha 
Pannanak, son of above 
Dati (va'r, and G. Danji Deva), his son 
Jas Deva, his younger brother 
Chag (Jag) Deva, son of above 
Raja Deva, his son ... 

Sangrama Deva, his son 
Rama Deva, his son 

Lachhman (Lakshman) Deva, son of a 
Brahman 

Sinha Deva, chief of Labdar of Daskhinparah 

Sinha Deva, brother of above 

Rinjan of Tibet, a native of that country . . . 

Adin Deva, relation of Sinha Deva 
Rani Kota Devi, wife of Adin Deva 


7 

0 

2 

27 

9 

9 

18 

14 

23 

16 

21 


10 0 
6 12 


3 
0 
6 

4 


0 

0 

10 

17 


0 13 
2 0 
3 7 
0 10 

1 13 


13 3 12 

14 6 27 
19 3 26 
10 some 

months 

15 2 10 
0 6 15 


Thirty -t^uro princes reigned 282 years, 5 months, 1 day. 


A.H. 

A.D. 



Y. 

M.D. 

715 

1315 Sultan 

Shamsu’ddin, minister of 







Sinha Deva 

2 11 25 

750 ’ 

1349 


Jamshid, his son 

1 10 

0 

752 

1351 

} f 

Alau’ddin, son of Shams- 







uddin 

12 

8 13 

765 

1363 

if 

Shahabu’ddin 

20 

0 

0 

785 

1386 

yy 

Qutbu’ddin, son of Hasan- 







uddin 

15 

5 

2 

799 

1396 

y y 

Sikandar,. his son whose 







name was Sankar 

22 

9 

6 

819 

1416 

yy 

Ali Shah, his. son 

6 

9 

0 

826 

1422 

yy 

Zainul Abidin, younger 







brother of Ali Shah ... 

52 

0 

0 

877 

1472 

yy 

Haji Haidar Shah, his son 

1 

2 

0 

878 

1473 

yy 

Hasan Khan, his son ... 

12 

0 

5 

891 

1486 

yy 

Muhammad Shah, his son 

2 

7 

0 

902 

1496 

yy 

Path Shah, son of Adam 





Khan, son of Sultan 

Zainul Abidin ... 9 1 0 
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911 1505 Sultan Muhammad Shah, a second 

time ■... .... 0 9 9 

,, Fath Shah, a second time 110 

,, Muhammad Shah, a third 

time ... ... 11 11 11 

,, Ibrahim, his son ... 0 8 25 

942 1535 ,, Nazuk Shah, son of Fath 

Shah, {Ferishta, “son 
of Ibrahim, son of 
Muhammad Shah”) ... 1 0 0 

,, Muhammad Shah, a fourth 

time ... ... 34 8 10 

,, Shamsi, son of Muhammad 

Shah ... ... 0 2 0 

,, Ismail Shah, his brother .. . 2 9 0 

,, Nazuk Shah, a second time 13 9 0 

,, Ismail Shah, a second time 15 0 

948 1541 Mirza Haidar Gurgan ... 10 0 0 

Sultan Nazuk Shah, a third time 10 0 
Ghazi Khan, son of Kaji Chak ... 10 6 0 

971 1563 Husain Chak, his brother ... 6 10 0 

Ali Chak, brother of Husain Chak 8 9 0 

986 1578 Yusuf Shah, his son ... 10 20 

Say 3 dd Mubarak Shah, one of his 
nobles ... ... 0 1 25 

Lohar Chak, son of Sikandar, son 
of Kaji Chak ... ... 12 0 

Yusuf Shah, a second time ... 5 3 0 

Yaqub Khan, his son ... 1 0 0 

Thus this series of 191 princes, reigning throughout 
a period of 4,109 3 ’‘ears’, 11 months and 9 days, passed 
awa}?". 

When the Imperial standards were for the first time 
borne aloft in this garden of perpetual spring, a book called 
Raj Tarangini wwitten in the Sanskrit tongue containing an 
accormt of the princes of Kashmir during a period of some _ 
four thousand years, was presented to His Majesty. It had 
been the custom kj that countr 3 ^ for its rulers to employ 
certain learned men in writing its annals. His Majest}'- 
who was desirous of extending the bounds of knowledge 
appointed capable interpreters in its translation which in a 
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short time was happily accomplished. In this work it is 
stated that the whole of this mountainous region was sub- 
merged under, water and called SciLi Scit. Sciti is the n-ame 
of the wife of Mahddeva, and Sar signifies a lake. One day 
of Brahma comprises 14 manvanlaras. Up to the 40th year 
of the Divine Era, of the seventh manvantara, at which 
time Kashmir began to be inhabited, 27 (kalpas) each of four 
cycles (yug) as before mentioned, have elapsed and of the 
twenty-eighth three cycles, and of the fourth cycle, 4,701 
solar years. And when, according to the legend which they 
relate, the waters had somewhat subsided, Kasyapa' who 
is I'egarded as one of the most sublime amongst ascetics, 
brought in the Brahmans to inhabit the new region. When 
men began to multiply they sought to have a just ruler over 
them, and experienced elders, solicitous of the public weal 
met together in council and elected to the supreme authority 
one who was distinguished for his wisdom, his large under- 
standing, his comprehensive benevolence and his personal 
courage. From this period dates the origin of their monar- 
chical government which proceeded thus to the time of 
Ugnand 4,044 years prior to this the 40th year of the Divine 
Era.^ Ugnand fell by the hand of Balhhadra, the elder 
brother of Kishan in the battle fo-iight at Mathura between 
Kishan and Jardsandha raja of Behar. Ddmodara (his son), 
to avenge his death marched against some of the relations 
of Kishan who were hastening to a marriage festival in 
Qandahar, and was killed fighting on the banks of the Sind. 
His wife being then pregnant and the astrologers foretelling 
that it would prove a son, Kishan bestowed on him the 
government of the province. Thirty-five princes succeeded, 
but through their tyranny their names are no more 
i-emembered. When Lavah ascended the throne, justice was 
universally administered and deeds met their just recogni- 
tion. He founded in Kamraj the great city of Lavapur the 


* Accordin/j to Tieffentlialer, he was called Cashapinir, from Cnslinpa 
pnaiidson of Umhma ni7d vicr, a mountain or h.Mbitation. Baber mentions in 
his Memoirs that the hill country alonp the upper course of the Indus was 
formerly inhabited by a race called Kffs from whom he conjectures that 
Kashmir received its name. The Kasia regio of Ptolemy applies to the race 
and seems to confirm his conjecture. Kasyapa was the son of Marichi the 
son of Brahma, and was father of Vivaswat the father of Manu. His name 
signifies a tortoise which form he assumed as Prnjapati, the father of all, and 
had a large share in the work of creation. He was one of the seven great 
Uishis. — Dow.son. 

* As the 40th year of Akbar’s reign is A.H. 1003, commencing 5th Dec. 
1594 and ending 25th Nov. 1595 A.D, the date of Ugnand would be B.C. 2449. 
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ruins oi which rrc still to Ik- traced. It is said to have held 
houses. As the sage of Gavjah' well .says : 

linked to house from Ispahan to Rai 
Like j*'inted canes, I’ve heard, stretch countlc.ssly, 

So that a cat might trace the distant span 
J*'iom :o.'f to so-if twixl Rai and Ispahan ; 

Jhii if the tale my credit doth helie, 

’rile teller i,'. its surety, faith not I. 


Lanjo.iar Oil >'■ ‘•'id ?»y some to have been one of the 
de’ He w.*.:: a piou*- tievoiU prince hut 
wa> tr.iTi- fo; med into a :.nal;e througli the curse of an ascetic, 
hi the leicn of A’li/d Sittii the iJr.lhmans prevailed over the 
Rndid!;!* t*. ami levelled their temples to tile ground. Rajii 
,’i/}/;sf /.'(j/ was .< shameless tyrant, hut hy the strange freaks 
of ui'.tune he made extensive conquests. .'\s he was once 
leturning homewaids hy the pass t>f I histihluiuj, an elephant 
!<t't it;: fooling, and its screams and manner <»f falling caused 
him such amusement that he ordered a hundred ele- 


* Slo:l li «!iii v.ji% g.tn in j1i.u Unsij. Tlif liiio-. in tlii’ /fiJ'.’ 

oijr <) {lir ii'li.itti'.tl: Dr ri\p iMtrms of Nir.’inii, 

• I'ci- 'rii'Mii.i'*' ,ii III,’ /•'.jifv I'liith i>f .(‘I'l.'.j for thi'; thcotj, 

»v!!ii!i iiioi!»-jn M-liiil.ii.i Inxr it-ji-rinl, 

•IH 
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phants to be precipitated in a similar manner. From this 
circumstance the pass received its name, hasti signifying 
elephant, and hhanj, injury. During his reign, a large 
rock blocked up the ferry of a river, and, however much 
it was' cut away, it yet increased again during the night 
to its ordinary dimensions. Remedies were proposed- in 
vain. At length ^ voice came forth intimating that if 
touched by the hand of a chaste woman, the rock would dis- 
place itself. Time after time it was touched by women in 
succession, and when no eifect was produced, he ordered the 
women to be put to death for incontinence, the children for 
bastard5^ and the husbands for consenting to the evil, until 
three krors of human beings were massacred. The miracle 
was at length effected by the hand of a chaste woman, a 
potter by trade and caused great wonder. The Raja being 
afflicted by various diseases, burnt himself to death. 

Rdjd Gopadit possessed considerable learning and his 
justice increased the extent of his sway. The slaughtering 
of animals was forbidden throughout his dominions and high 
and low abstained from eating flesh. The temple which 
now stands on Solomon^ s Hill was built b}’- his minister. 

Rdjd Judishthira in thejjeginning of his rule adminis- 
tered the state with an impartial hand, but in a short space 
through his licentious conduct and intimacy with base 
associates, his subjects became estranged from him, and the 
kings of Hindustan and Tibet were arrayed against him. 
The chiefs of Kashmir threw him into prison. 

During the reign of Rdjd Tanjin (Tun jin) snow fell 
when the sun was in Leo (July, August). The crops were 
destroyed and a terrible famine threw the country into 
disorder. 

Rdjd Jayandra possessed a minister wise, loyal and 
virtuous, and void of levity and dissimulation. His equals 
bore him envy, and the wicked at heart but specious in 
appearance, sought his ruin and undermined his influence 
by underhand misrepresentations. As princes are on these 
occasions apt to err and do not investigate closely, forgetful 
of former experiences of what envy can effect, the minister 
was overthrown, and banished in disgrace. His strange 
destiny, however, did not deprive him of his composure. 
He allowed not grief to encompass him, but gladdened his 
da3^s with cheerfulness of heart. I^is wicked enemies re- 
presented him as aiming at the throne, and the Raja, 
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ignorant of the real facts, ordered him to be impaled. After 
some time had elapsed, his spiritual preceptor happened to 
pass that wa}’ and read on the frontal bone of his skull 
that he was destined to disgrace and imprisonment and to 
be impaled, but that he should again come to life and obtain 
the sovereignty. Amazed at learning this, he took down 
the body and secretly kept it and continued in supplication 
to the Alinight}-. One night the spirits gathered round 
and by their incantations restored the corpse to life. In a 
short time he succeeded to the throne, but his experience 
of life soon induced him to withdraw into retirement. 

Meghavahau was renowned for his virtues and gave 
peace and security to Hindustan as far as the borders of the 
ocean. After the dcatli of Raja liirau without issue, the 
chiefs of Kashmir ])aid allegiance to Raja Bikramajit the 
ruler of Hindust.nn. Raja Matrigupta was a learned 
Kashmiri Bnlliman. Bikramajit profited by his wisdom but 
did not advance his temporal interests. He, however, gave 
liim a sealed letter to convey to Kashmir and funiishing him 
with a small sum of money for his expenses as he started, 
desj)atched him on his mission. The Brfihman set out with 
a heavy heart. On his arrival in Kashmir, the letter was 
ojiened. It ran thus. ‘The bearer has rendered important 
services at my Court and has experienced nunu* reverses of 
fortune. On the receipt of this letter, let the government 
of the country be entru.sted to him, and be this mandate 
obeyed under fear of the roN'al disjjleasure.’ The chiefs met 
in council and yielded their .submission. 

Rdjd Piavara^'icua had withdrawn from the country and 
lived in retirement in Hindustan. A devout and enlightened 
servant of God predicted to him the good tidings of his 
future elevation to a throne. On the faith of this, he went 
to Nagarkot and possessed himself of that place. On 
hearing of the death of Bikramajit, Mdtrigupta abdicated 
and setting out for Benares lived in seclusion. Pravarasena 
was universally distinguished for his justice and liberalit3^ 
He founded Sriuagar' the capital of the countr}’- and 


* Tlic will c-npitnl ])rcvioiis lo the crcctioii of Pravar.isen.'ipura is stated to 
have been founded by Asoka (RHJ Tarangini, i, KM), (B.C. 263 — 226). It stood 
on the site of the present Pilndrethan and is said to have extended alon,? the 
banJ: of tite river from the foot of the Takht i StilaimBn to Pdutasok, a dis- 
tance of more than three miles. It w.ts still the c.'ipital in the reipn of 
Pravarasena I, towards the end of the 5th century when tlie king erected a 
famous .synilK)! of the Rod Siva, named after himself Prai'arcs7L’ara. The new 
capital was built by Pravarasena, II. in the bcRinning of the 6th centnn-. 
And. Ccog. India, 97. 
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rendered it populous during his reign with 600,000 houses. 
With surpassing munificence he sent to Matrigupta the 
aggregate of eleven 3’^ears’ revenue of Kashmir which that 
personage bestowed upon the indigent, Rdjd Randditya was 
a just prince and made man5'' conquests. In the neighbour- 
hood of Kishtawar near the river Chenab, he .entered a cave 
\vith all his famil3'^ and man3»^ of his courtiers, and was seen 
no more.; many strange legends are related regarding 
him. Rdjd Bdldditya invaded Hindustan and extended his 
dominions to the borders of the sea. 

In the reign of Rdjd Chandrapira the wife of a Brahman 
appeared to him claiming justice, sa3dng, that her husband 
had been killed and the murderer was undiscovered. He 
asked her if she suspected an3>’ one, to which she replied 
that her husband was of an amiable disposition and had no 
enem3^, but that he often had disputations on points of 
philosoph3’’ with a certain person. This man was brought 
up but strenuousl3'^ denied the accusation,, and the com- 
plainant would not accept an ordeal b3’^ fire or water lest the 
man should empW some supernatural means of escaping it. 
The Raja in his perplexit3’- could neither eat nor sleep. An 
enlightened sage appearing to him in a vision taught him 
an incantation to be uttered over rice-meal scattered about, 
upon which the suspected person was to walk. If the foot- 
steps of two people were obsen^ed as he passed over it, he 
was not to be suffered to escape. Through this suggestion 
the truth was discovered and punishment duh'' meted out. 
But as a Brahman could not be put to death, an iron image 
of a man without a head was made and his forehead branded 
therewith. 

Rdjd Lalitdditya devoted himself to the prosperity of 
his kingdom and in the strength of the divine aid overran 
Iran, Turan, Fars, Hindustan, Khata, and the whole 
habitable globe, and administered his dominions with justice. 
He died in the mountains of the north, and- it is said that 
he was turned into stone b3'^ the curse of an ascetic, but 
others relate the story differently. 

Rdjd Jaydpira reached a loft3’' pitch of glory and his 
conquests were extensive. Ninety-nine thousand nine 
hundred and ninety-nine horses were bestowed b3’- him in 
charit3’- at Benares, and his gifts to the poor were on the 
same munificent scale. He asked of the elders whether the 
army of his grandfather Lalitaditya or his own were the 
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larger. They answered that his contained but 80,000 
litters, whereas 125,000 of .such conversances were arrar^ed 
under his grandfather’s standard, by which proportion he 
might judge of the numerical .strength of his other retinue. 
When he had proceeded some distance on his march of 
conquest, his brother-in-law, Jajja, who was in Kashmir 
disputed the throne. The nobles of the king, in anxious 
fear for their wives and children, betrayed him and preferred 
their outward reputation before their true honour, 'riie Raja 
hastened alone to Bengal, and with the aid of troops from 
that countiy, rejjosses.sed him.self of his kingdom, Jajja 
being .slain in battle. 

Ritjo LaUtilpira took low companions into favour and 
associated with buffoons, and his wise councillors withdrew 
from the court. His minister finding remonstrance of no 
avail, retired from office. 

Rajii SauUar Varmd conquered Gujarat and Sind, and 
overran the Deccan, but left it in the possession of its ruler. 
Although in the beginning of his reign he followed a vir- 
tuous course, he lacked ])erseverance. The intoxication of 
worldly i)rosperit3' ])lunged him into every vice. 

During the reign of Rdjii jasaskardeva, a BiTihman 
lo.st a purse of a hundred gold moliurs. Under the impulse 
of violent grief he resolved to make away with himself. 
The thief hearing of this, a.sked him how much he would 
be satisfied to take, if he di.scovered the purse. The 
Brfihman answered, "Whatever you ifieasc.’’ The thief 
offered him ten wohurs. The Brahman, sore at heart, 
appealed to the Raja who inquired into the case, and sending 
for the thief ordered him to restore ninety woJiurs, intend- 
ing by this, that the .amount the thief desired to keep for 
himself, should be the portion of the Binliman. 

In the reign of Siuhadeva, a Muhammadan named 
Shah Amir who traced his descent to Arjun the Pauiiava 
was in the royal service. About this time Daljn the chief 
commander under the king of Qandahar, attacked and 
plundered the kingdom. The R-aja took refuge in the 
mountain j)asses and levied forcibic contributions on the 
people, and sent them to him’ and entreated him as a 
supjjlicant. The invader withdrew, dreading the severit}" 
of tlie weather, and many of his troops ]oerished in the snow. 
About the same time also, Riujaii, the son of the ruler of 
Tibet invaded the conntrj»^ which was reduced to great 
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distress. On the death of the Raja, the sovereignt3’ 
devolved on Rinjan who was distinguished for his muni- 
ficence. He appointed Shah Mir his minister whose 
religion, through intimacj* and association with him, he 
eventuall3' adopted. 

When Raja Adindeva died, the aforesaid Shah ^lir b3* 
specious flatter3’ and intriguing, married his widow. In the 
3'ear 742 , A.H. ( 1341 - 2 , A.D) he caused the hhutbah to 
be read, and the coin to be minted in his own name and 
assumed the title of Shamsti^ddin and le\*ied a tax of one- 
sixth on all imports into Kashmir. It had been revealed to 
him in a dream that he would obtain the sovereignt3* of the 
kingdom.* 

SitUan Aldu^ddin issued an ordinance that an unchaste 
woman should not inherit of her husband. 

Sultan Shahdhu^ddin encouraged learning and pro- 
claimed an equal administration of the laws. Nagarkot, 
Tibet and other places were overrun b3' him. 

During the reign of Sultan Quthu*ddin ^tlir Sa3yid Aii 
Hamadani arrived in Kashmir and was received with great 
favour. 

Sultan Sihandar was a rigid follower of religious 
tradition and a bigot. He overthrew idolatrous shrines and 
persecuted people not of his faith. During his reign, Timur 
invaded Hindustan and sent him two elephants. Sikandar 
desired to pa3' his homage to that conqueror, but on his road 
to the inter\iew he learnt that it was reported in Timur’s 
camp that the sovereign of Kashmir was bringing \rith him 
a present of a thousand horses. Concerned at the untruth- 
fulness of this rumour he returned and sent his excuses. 
Ali Shah appointed (his brother) Zainul Abidin regent in 
his stead and set out for Hijaz. By the persuasion of foolish 
and evil advisers^ and through inconstanc3' of purpose, he 
returned with the view of recovering his authorit3’ in 
Kashmir and aided by the Raja of Jammu he took possession 


_ * Such js the literal translation according to the punctuation of the test 
■which I suspect is in error. Ferishta states that Shamsu’ddin abolished the 
emotions of his predecessors and hating repaired the ruin, caused by the inva- 
sion and exactions of Dalfu, by -written orders fixed the revenue at l/6th of 
the produce. _ The text as corrected runs as follows : “Assumed the title 
of Shamsu’ddin and fixed the revenue at one-sixth of the produce. Before 
his arrival in Kashmir, it had been revealed to hiin in a dream that he 
would obtain &c.’’ 

'These, states Ferishta, were his father-in-law the 'Jammu Raja, and the 
chief of Rajauii. 
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of liic kini’cloni. Zaimil Ahklhi set out for the Punjab and 
joined Jasral of the Kliokliar’ tribe. AH Shfili collecting 
a h'.rgc army advanced into the Panj:lb and a great battle 
took place in wliich A!i Shah «*as defeated and fell into 
obscurity while /uiuiil Ahuiin lecovered the .sovereignty 
of Kashmir, ja.sral leaving Kashmir adv.anccd against 
Pclhi but defeated by Stiltan Bahhd Lodi retreated to 
Kashmir and with the as.sisinncc of an army from its 


monarch, coutpiered the Panjab. 

/iiiuul A htiii/i <jverran Tihrl and Siiui, He was a 


wi-v prince, dev<iteil to philosojdiicnl studies and it was his 
fonune loi-njoy isnivcrsal peace. He was regarded by high 
s.ml lou a M'lvial servant of (okI and venerated as a saint. 


He u.e; eja dited with the power of diveStiug himself of his 
co;p,»:c;d form, and he foretold that under the dynasty of 
the ( Lih'. the voveieigtity of Kashmir would I>e transferred 
fjom that family to the nmnarchs of Hindnsian, which pre- 
diction after a period of years was acconiplishcd. His 
brnvvolence and love of his people induced him to abolish 
the c;e,ijtatit>n l.i>: (/cric.f ou t-ilu'r ihfH! Mu.Aims) and to 
prohibit the vlaughtcring of cows, as well as penalties and 
prvents <if ;dl Irittds. He added somewhat to the measure 
of the Joi:h. His private revenues were drawn from copper 
mint-'.. He often per.'^ojjally administered medieinal re- 
mvd.ir''' ;ind resolved all difijeuU underlahings with case. 
Kobbcjs Were eiuploved in chained gangs on j)nhHe works. 
Hi* v'eutU-rrv'S of tUsposition dissuaded men from the pur- 
suit of g;i)nr, .tjtd he hitusvlf ate m* flesh or meal. He caused 


m.iuv ’aork': to be t:auslate«l 
K.t’.hmiri atui ,‘^an*d:ril lauguai 


froju the .Xr.ihic, Persian, 
:es. During his reign musi- 


ciart'. fnnn Pej-sia artd Turkevt.'m flindred b> his c»mrl ; among 


theju Mulla t'udi the immediate }nt]>il of the famous 
Kiiu.djah ,'\bdu*l O.'idir arrived frtun Khurasan, and Mulla 


jamil who in singing and painting was pre-eminent among 
hi‘. eontemporaries, Snltan .'Xhu Said Mir/a .sent him 


presents of .'\rah luirses and dromedaries from Khura.san 
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and Bahlol Lodi king of Delhi and Suita Malimud of Gujarat 
were in friendty alliance with him. 

Sultan Hasan, collecting an army invaded the Panjab 
and encountering Tartar* Khan (Lodi) in several actions 
devastated the countr 3 ^ 

In the reign of Path Shah, Mir Shamsu’ddin one of 
the disciples of Shah Qasim Anwar, ^ came from Iraq and 
promulgated the Nur Bdkhshi doctrines, from which p^dod 
date the dissensions between Sunnis, and Shias in this 
countiy. 

During the third reign of- Muhammad Shah when he 
recovered the kingdom b 5 '^ the help of Sultan Sikandar 
(Lodi of Delhi), Babar invaded Hindustan. 

During Sultan Ihrdhhn’s domination, Abdul MakrP 
represented to Sultan Babar that Kashmir might be con- 
quered vdth little difficult 5 ^ Shaikh Ali Beg, Muhammad 
Khan and Mahmud Khan were therefore despatched to that 
countiy and obtained some success, but the intrigues of the 
people prevented a settlement and the}’- returned wdth. gifts 
and presents and Nazuk Shah succeeded to the government. 
Under the reign of Muhammad Shah for the fourth time, 
the emperor Humayun ascended the throne of Delhi, and 
when Mirza Kaniran^ was at Labor, the ojB&cers formerlj'- 
despatched to Kashmir (Ali Beg and Muhammad Khan) 
persuaded him that Kashmir could be taken with little 
trouble. The Mirza therefore, despatched Mahram (Beg) 
Kohah with a body of troops to that countr}’- which they 
occupied. Massacres were frequent and their intolerable 
tyraiinj’ drove the people to rise till the Mughal chiefs sued 
for terms and withdrew. In the 5 ’^ear A.H. 930, (1523-4) 
by command of Sultan Said Khan of Kashghar, his son 

* The Delhi governor of the Punjab and the country at the foot of the hills. 

® Ferishta places the accession of Fath Shah in A.H. 894 (A.D. 14SS-9), 

about which time occurred the arrival of Shah Qasim son of Sayj'id Sluhaniinad 
A’lir Bakhsh, and the establishment of his doctrines as the prev.iiling creed. All 
relisdous grants and places of worship were made over to this sect, among 
the most illustrious converts to whicli were the Chak tribe. 

* He was tlie son of Ibrahim Makri who was minister in chief to IMuhain- 
mad Shah during his second reign. .Abdal Makri his son plaved a consider- 
able part in tlie stirring events of this time and was eventuallv driven from 
court by tlie intrigues of the minister Malik Kaji. He went 'to India and 
incited Babar to the conquest of Kashmir. Fearing tliat the inhabitants would 
be opposed to the foreign rule of tlie Muglials, the entlironenient of Nazuk 
tlie son of Ibrahim was adopted as a pretext to conciliate the Kashmiris, who, 
on his instalment in authority, dismissed the troops of Babar with conciliator\' 
gifts. 

‘ Brother of the Emperor, governor of Kabul and Qandahar, to whom 
Humayun had ceded the government of the Panjab and the Indus frontier. 



MIK/.A HAIDAU DIJGHLAT 


OOf. 


iSikaiular Khan and Mirza Haidar advanced into Kashmir 
at the head of ] 0,000 troops by way of Tibet and Lar, 
and laUiuj: an enonnons booty retired after a short time 
under terms of j)eace. In the year A.H. tM8 (J.O'Jl-‘2) 
Mirza Haidar, by command of Hnmayttn a second time 
entered Kashmir, .elided i>y some of the natives of that 
connlry. as has been related in former accounts, and lfx)k 
possession of :i part of Great Tibet. Kaji Chak came to 
llindnst.'Mi and brinpin;: with him the aid of an army from 
Slur Klsan, eiipaped ^Iir/^l Haidar bnt w.is defeated. The 
Mi:/.i won over the Kashmiris by peaceful and conciliatory 
me.isnres. ;<» that he succeeded in havinp the KUtilhnh read 
;>.n(i the coin sninted in the name of Hmnaynn, the Kaslnniris 
h.niiti: ]iicvion*-lv read the Khulhiih in the name of Naznk 
Shah.' 


.At 

Maje' i v 
aiitie*-. 


the jnesent time under the sway of His Imperial 
’ it is the seettre and hapjn* abode «>f malty nation- 
includinj; natives of Persia and Tnrkest.'in as well 


as of Kashmir. 


C(^KKI-:CT LIST OV RVLERS OT K.ASHMIR.'-^ 


I Kiv,i;s of Iui<hwir, 

.Asoke. ... ... C. ‘ifiO I5.C. 

jahiul'.a, 

K.ani'djh.a, 

(kinamia III. 

Milnf Knln. 

Hnrhihha \':iidh;ina ... thJT-bH) A.D. 

Prat.'iji.aditya 11 or I)urla- 
!)haka. 

Ch..ndr.i]iid.'i ... ... 7,I.'{, 72(». 

Tr.rnjtida. 

Laliladitya Mnktapida ... 7IU), 7-17. 

Kuv:ilayapida 
\’ajradity;i 
Hajijiiyalca 
Pritliivyapida 
Sampramajnda 
Jay.ipida ... ... end of the 8th Century. 

Cijtjtata Jayapida ... 82r).8d8. 

• Citmh, mu. Ilf huUit. lit. 2n-2‘i3. 

‘W) 


Kalhana’s Chroniclr un- 
at tested by coin or 
other evidence. 
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AJitapida . ... 

Anangapida’ 

Utpalapida 
LifiB of Utpala ... 

Utpala ' ... 

SukkavarinatL ... 
Avantivarman ... 
Sankaravarman 
Gopalvarman ... 

Sankata ... .'i. 

Sugandha, Gopalvarman ’s 
widow 
Partlia 

Pangn ... 

Ckakravarman ... 

Suravarman I ... 
Unmattavanti ... 

Suravarman II . . . ... 

Line of Viradeva ... 
Yasaskaradeva ... 
Sangramadeva ... .... 

Line of Ahhinava ... 

Parvagupta 

■K.sliemagnpta(Bidda-Kskema) ' 

Abhimanyu ... ; . . 

Nandigupta 

Tribhuvana 

Bhimagupta 

Didda 

Lohara dynasty ... 
Sangramaraja ... 

Hariraja 

Ananta 

Kalasa 

Utkarsa 

Harsa 

Period of civil war and inter- 
necine strife ... 

Uccala ... . ... 

Salhana ... • ... 

Sussala 

Jayasinba 

Paramanuka 


850/1. 


855/856—939 A.D. 
died 853. 
r. 855-56. 

856-883. 

883-902. 

902-904. 

rule for 10 days in 904. 

defacto ruler 904-’6. 
906-921. 

921-923. 

923-933, 935-937. . 
933-934. 

937-939. 

939. 

939-949. 

939-948. 

948- 49. 

949- 1003. 

949- 950. 

950- 958. 

958-972. 

973.- 

973-975. 

975-980. '• 

980-81—1003. 

1003-1171. 

1003-1028 A.D. 

Rule for 22 days. 
1028-1063 A.D. 
1063-1089. 

1089. 

1089-1101. 

1101-1339. 

1101 - 11 . 

1111 - 12 . 

1112-28. 

1128-1155. 

1165-1165. 


Vantideva ... 1165-1171. 
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Line of Bupfuuli'va 
J^ujjpridcva 
}as,<aka 
Jaiiadcva 
Uajadeva 

Sanj^rainadcva ... 
Kaniadcva 
Laksinaiuifva ... 

Sinliruicv.'i 

‘I'ihrttu: tiyr.n'-iy 
Kiju’ljajja 
IMy.GUii v.i 
Kot.idcvi 

.'Ifw.v/tJH »./ Kii^hwir. 

S!j;iuis\ui(ijji Shall 

jalir-lufl 

.\l.Muhiin 

ShihahiKhiin 

(Jtsihuddin 

Ah Shah 

Hahiar Shall 

lla.- aa Siiali 

?dii!:;ijjiriia<i .'^ha.ii 

I'aih Shah 
liij.ahini Shah. 1 
Xa/illc Sliali 
ShaaiMitjdiiJ Shah 

,1 >;<•;/’ line, 

Mir/a Haidar Shall 
Ihrfdiini Shah ... 
iMiia.il .Shah 
Ilahih .Sliah 
Gha/i .Shah 

Nasiruddin 11u.‘5ain Shah 
Ali .Sliah 
Lohar Cliakk 
Yu.suf .Shah 
y.'iqul) .Shall 


... 1171-3280. 

... 1171-1180. 

... 3180-98. 

. . .13 98-3 23 2-1 3. 

.. 3 21 2-3 3-1 235. 

... 3235-52. 

. . 1252-73. 

... 3273-80. 

. 1280-1301. 


... 1320-23. 

. 1323-38. 

... I33S. 


. . 1310-1310, 

... 1310-I35O. 

... 1350-50. 

... 1350-3378. 

3378-1301. 

. 1301-M10. 

... M 10-1120. 

. M20-M7O. 

... M7(» Ihv. l-j71 or 

lanv. T.I72. 

... 1 •172-1 -ISO, 

... M80. M07. MOO-1520.' 

3520-15.31. 

... 1180.M07. MOS-OO. 

... 1520-27. 

... 1527-20, 1510, 1.551-52. 

... 1531-35.10. 


1 552-55. 

1 i . 

* 1557-01. 
3503-1503, 01. 
150.1-1509-70. 
1570-1579. 

1579- 80. 

1579, 1580-80. 

1580- 89. 
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Peoples of Kashmir. 

Bakhri— a clan claiming Rajput origin, found in several 
districts of the Panjab, converted to Islam b}’- Bahauddin 
Zakariya, Rose, Glossary of Panjah tribes and castes^ 
II, 39.* 

Kliasa — Khasaka tribe, mod. Kliaklias, Stein, Chron. 11, 
519. 

Kliawar — Var. Kahu, — Either Kalioi, a Jat clan found in 
Amritsar and Multan, or Kaliut, another Jat clan 
found in Gujrat and Rawalpindi districts, Rose, 245. 

Khaniash — ^Rose mentions a Jat clan Khamah, resident 
in Multan, ibid, 491. 

Bat, Bhat, or Bhatta, — ^Jarrett’s classification of them as 
Muhammadans is not tenable, for there are Hindu 
Bhats as well, Rose, ibid, 94-101. 

Kambah — ^Kamboh, “one of the finest cultivating tribes” 
found also in the Panjab, claiming descent from Raja 
Karan and sa3dng that their ancestor fled to Kashmir. 
The}^ belong to different religious pursuasions. Rose, 
II, 442-446. 

Doni — Either Dliunia, a weaver caste or Dun, so called 
from Duhna to milk, hence milkman, Rose, II, p. 251. 

Chak — Either a Kamboh clan or a sept of Jats, Rose, II, 
p. 146. 

Shal — conjectured Chahal, Rose, III. 

Siyahi — Sahi?, sometimes pronounced Chhahi in Ludhi- 
ana, a Jat tribe claiming descent from Solar Rajputs, 
Rose, III, p. 342. Shahiya? 

Rawar — is it Rayar, a Jat clan of Amritsar? Rose, III, 
332. 

Sahasu — Sahasni?, a Jat clan of Amritsar, Rose, III, 342. 

Thakur — ^representing the high-caste population of 
Kashmir. Rose. III. o. 326-329. 
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NOTES ON PLACES IN KASHMIR. 
(Compiled by Prof. N. B. Roy) 

P. 351. Qambar Ver — ^possibly the hill of Kamelaha 
Kotta (anc. Kramavarta), a watch-station on the Pir Pantsal 
range. Stein, Chroji. II, 292. 

P. 352. Hasti Bhanj — Stein (Chron. Book I, n. 302) 
derives the name from Sanskrit hasti, elephant and W. 
Panjabi vanj to go. He describes this route in 
1895, pp. 376 sq., Chron. II, 394. 

Tangtalah — 5 miles n. of Pir Pantsal pass. For de- 
tails Stein (Chron. II, 398). 

P. 356. Behat — V 5 ’'atii or Vitasta, embodiment of Par- 
vati. Stein, Bk. I, 29, its legendary origin and course above 
Srinagar. Chron. II, 411, 415. Cam. Hist. Ind., Ill, 
286. 

Mar — ancient name Mahasarit. (Stein, Chron. ii. 
416). This stream drains the Dal lake to the east 
of the city of Srinagar, and carries off the surplus waters 
of the lake towards the Vitasta (Jhelum). 

Lacham-Knl — canal of Srinagar (Stein, Chron. II, 
457). 

Sayyid Ali Hamadoni, — ^For anecdotes about him, 
Vigne, I, 82-83; shrine, Moorcroft, II, 120, Percy Brown, 
II, 83. 

P. 357. Brang — modern Bring. 

Sendhbrar — mod. Simdbrar. Stein identifies it with 
the spring of the goddess Samdhya. The spring flows dur- 
ing uncertain periods in the early summer, three times in 
the day and three times in the night. (Chron. I, note 33. 
Chron. II). Sendhbrai* — ^Vigne writes about this tirtha 
saying, — on the 15th of Har (corresponding to 13th June), 
several thousand people are assembled, nearly naked — and 
wait for the rising of the water ; those who are nearest to it, 
shaking peacock’s feather over it as an act of enticement 
and veneration. When the basin perceptibly begins to fill, 
the immense multitude exclaim Sondi, Sondi, (it appears), 
and then the 3 ’’ fill their brazen water- vessels, drink and per- 
form, their ablutions and return towards their home. Read 
Bernier’s description. Travels, Brock’s ed., II, p. 153. 

P. 357. Kokar Nag — a tirtha in the Bring valle}’’, 
situated a mile above the village of Bidar. The seven foun- 
tains inside the temple, mentioned by Abul Fazl, are the 
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spring now known as Sweda Nag. (Stein, 1899, J.A.S.B., 
181, Chron. 11, 469. 

Iron mine — ^Located b3' Vigne, I, 337, he describes the 
route from Sliahabad to Sof>ahun where the principal or 
in fact the onh' iron works of the valle}^ are to be seen. 

^'ej Brar — modern Vija-brar, one of the most famous 
till has of Kashmir, so called from the ancient shrine of Siva 
A’ijaj'eshwar. The place being situated on the wa}^ to Mar- 
tand and Aniariiath, is much frequented even at the present 
da}’. (Stein, J.A.S.B., pp. 173-175. Chron. II, 463). 

P. 358. Nandi-marg — a beautiful mountain down 
situated on tlie eastern slopes of the Pir Pantsal range, about 
12 miles s.c. of Sup3'^an, 33. 34 N. 75 E. Bates, Kashmir 
Gazetteer, 287. Vigne, I, 299. 

Painpur — mod. Pampar, ancient Padnia-purj the chief 
place of the Vihi pargana. Stein, Chron. II, 450; Stein, 
J.A.S.B., 167. 

P. 359. Zewan — mod. Zevan, ancient Jaya-van, in the 
Villi pargana. Here is a pool sacred to Takshaka, the lord 
of snakes, which is visited annuall3^ b3' pilgrims. (Stein, 
J.A.S.B., 166, Chron. Bk. I, 220 note, 166). 

Khriu — mod. Khrnv, ancient Khaduvi. Stein noted an 
abundance of fine springs in and about Khruv, and a m3'^sti- 
cal diagram called vSa3*ambhu chakra, above the village 
which is held sacred to Jvalamukhi Durga, Chron. II, 459. 

Mani Adwin — Madivdd-van valie3^ situated along 
the range that forms the eastern frontier of Kashmir, 
running from the Zoji-la almost due south towards Kasta- 
war. (Stein, Chron. 11 , 435). Vigne [Travels, i. 354) 
noticed here a lank, 100 3'ards square. 

Achh Dal — misreading for Achahal, a short distance 
from Sundabrar. Here was fonncrl3' a countr3'^-house of 
the kings of Kashmir, and then of the Mughal Emperors. 
See Beniier’s Travels. 

Khattar — mod. Kutahar, in the valle3' of Arapath or 
Ilarsapath which opens to the cast of Islamabad. Stein 
derives the word from Kapaicshumr, a iirlha on the 
southern side of the vallev close to the village of Kother. 
iSieiii, J..I.S.B., 179, Chron. II, 407). 

Kotihar — mod. Kother, near Achahal, Here is the 
deep spring of Pdpa-stidan (or Remover of sin), mentioned 
In* Kalhan. Siv.a is believed to have shown liimself here 
in the disguise of pieces of wood floating on the water. 
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(Stein, J.A.S.B., 179). The route to this iirtUa is describ- 
ed fully by Vigne (i. 351). 

Wnlar — Vular, ancient Holada. It is situated in the 
pargana of the same name, comprising the valle}* opening 
to rile n.e. of the Vitasta, between Dachunpor and Vihi. 
(Stein, Chron. I, Bk. I, note 300, II. 400, J.AS.B. p. 108). 

Matan — Martand iirtha. situated in the eastem por- 
tion of the Lidar valley, at a distance of about 2 miles from 
Islamabad. For a description of its most famous temple, 
Vigne (i. 385-39.1), ^loorcroft (ii. 255-250). Percy Brown 
(/jid. Arch. i. 181), Stein {J..'l.S.B., 170-178). 

P. 3(50. Well of Babylon — The reference is to the im- 
j)risonment <if two angels. Harut and Marut, in a well in 
Demavaiul for their submission to sin and temptation. 
(Eucyclo. Islatu, ii. 272). Vigne says that at a distance of 
150 yards from the temjde there was the residence of a faqir 
whose duty was to sinxjrintend the e.xistence of a well called 
the Chah-i-Bahul. (T.ravcls. I, 301). 

Kharwar-jiara — mod. Khovur-pur. The source men- 
tioned here is a .small river that feeds the northern 
branch of the principal tributary of the Behat. (Stein, 
Chrou. II, 405). 

Dachchhin-para — mod. Dachunpor, a district situated 
east of the confluence of the \’ilasta and the Gambhira, 
and comprising the whole western side of the Lidar valley*, 
.and also the low-lying tract between the \'itasta and the 
lower course of the \’isoka. (Stein, J..IS.B.. 170, Stein, 
Chrou. II, 401). 


.Amarnath — Situated north of the Lidar vallev but 
south of the high peak, (about in miles east-south of Zoji- 
La) that' marks the eastern boundary of Kashmir. For a 
description of this tirtha which is the most popular of 
Kashmirian />i/gri»2<7gc places, read, vStein, J..I.S.B.. p. 
94, 1G3-4, Chrou. \'igne, II, 7-8, Moorcroft, II, pp. 2.52-53. 

P. 301. Dal lake — Situated east of Srinagar, and form- 
ing one of the most favoured spots of the Srinagar valley. 
The floating gardens which covered its surface in Abiil 
Fazl’s time are described by Stein, J.A.S.B.. 105, Chrou. 
II, 417, Moorcroft. II. 115, 137-140, Vigne, II. 90-91. 
Drew, Jannnu aud Kashmir, 180. 


Thid — ancient Thed which was adorned by king 
Arvaraja with luaihas, divine images and lingas. Stein", 
Chrou. TI, 135. The seven springs mentioned by -Abul Fazl 
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still exist, but other remains do not, Stein, J.A.S.B., 1879, 
Chron. 11, 454. 

Slialamar — Shaliinar, this hagh along with i\'ishai and 
Nasim, form the three most delightful places on the Dal 
lake. Drew, Hisiory oj Javnnu and Kashmir, 187, described 
b 3 ' 'S.^ne, Travels' Vo\. II, 100-101, Stein, Chron. II, 450 
fn. 

Ishibari — ^mod. Isabar, hung a short distance from the 
Nishat garden and Suresvari Ksetra, still sacred to Durga- 
Suresvari who is worshipped on a high crag to the east of 
the village. Of the several springs in and about Isabar, two 
are mentioned bj* Abul Fazl, — ^uiu'asar and Shakarnag, 
one of them might be what is stated bj* Stein to be Gupta- 
ganga , forming the chief attraction of the place and filling 
an ancient stone-lined tank in the centre of the village, 
Stein, p. 161, Stein, Chron. H, 455. 

Rambal — ^mod. Ranyal, anc. Hiranj-apur, north of 
Srinagar, situated at the foot of the ridge running 
down to the opening of the Sindh \*aUe\*. Stein mentions 
the existence of a spring to the south of the village. Stein, 
J,A.S.B., 163, Chron. II, 456. 

P. 362, Banihal — anc. Bansala. Stein sa^'s nothing 
about the temple of Durga mentioned hy Abul Fazl, but he 
refers to a group of peaks sacred to Brahma, \'ishnu and 
Siva. (Stein, J.A.S.B., 71, Chron. II, 393). The pass of the 
same name has alwa^'s been a convenient route of commu- 
nication towards the Upper Chenab valle\* and the easteni 
Panjab hill states, Chron. II, 392. 

Ver — Old name of Shahabad pargana, comprising the 
valle 3 ^ of the Sandran river (Stein, Chron. II, 469); 

Vemag — Situated in the Sandran valle 3 '. The stone 
temples of Abul Fazl’s time have disappeai'ed ; their mate- 
rials having been partW used for the construction of a fine 
stone enclosure which Jahangir built around the spring. 
(Stein, J.A.S.B., 182, Chron. Tl, 411, 469. Vigne, Travels, 
i. 332. Moorcroft, ii. 249). 

Kambar — Bates mentions a village Kammar in the 
Shahabad valle 3 % near the left bank of the Sandran river. 
Below this village lies at present the ziarat of Qadam Rasul, 
Kas. Gaz., 223, nothing is said about the spring. 

Devsar— mod. Devasar, anc. Deva-saras, drained b 3 * 
the Visoka. (Stein, J.A.S.B., 183, Chron. II, 470). 
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Balau — probably anc. Bilava-, about 4- miles north-east 
of Drabgam, Stein, Chrov. II, 473. 

Vesliau — mod. Visoka. Stein refers to a place named 
Gudar where a small stream called the Godavari falls down 
the hill, as a iirtha of some repute {J.A.S.B., 184). 

Kuthar — Jarrett suggests Kausar-nag, a lake two miles 
long described bv Stein {J.A.S.B., 71). Stein, Chrou. II, 
393. 

P. 3fi3. Shukroh — ^Jarrett’s identification with Ziiyru 
(4 m. n. of tlie capital) is far-fetched. Stein identifies it with 
the modern Sukru, where the ancient tirlJia of Kal 3 ^anpur 
(mod. Kalawpur) still .stands, on the high road from Pir 
Pantsal to Srinagar. The fountain of tlie Ain is that at 
the mod. Buiia-brar (anc. Bhcda-giri). (vStein, J.AS.B., 
180). 

Nila-nag — situated in a valley between two spurs 
descending from the Pir Pantsal range. Stein points 
out that Abul Fazl has here made the mistake of transfer- 
ring to this spring the legends of the famous Nila-nag at 
Vernag. (Stein, f.AS.B., 190, Chron, IT, 475). 

Biriiwa — mod. Biru (anc. Bahtirupn), situated west of 
Dunts and towards the Pir Pantsal range. (Stein, J.AS.B., 
192). 

Hallhal — Halathal in Ycch. Stein took it for SalasthaJ 
{Chrou. II, 475). 

Lar — anc. Lahara, comprises the whole of the valley's 
drained bv the »Sind and its tributaries. (Stein, Chrou. 11, 
48f^). 

P. 304. Shahab-ud-dinpur — Shadipur, at the conflu- 
ence of the Vilasla and llic Sindhu, (Stein, Chrou. II, 379). 

Tulmula — mod. TulamuJ (anc. Tuhuialya) situated in 
the midst of the Sind delta. According to Stein, the spring 
here is .still held sacred. (Stein, J.A.S.B., 210, Chrou. II, 
488). 

Satpur — 

Bhutesar — in the narrow gorge of the Kankaiiai river, 
which flows past the .south foot of the spur. Two miles 
above V.angath are found the ruins of some 17 temples of 
various size and dimension. These ruins were identified b 3 ’^ 
Stein with the temple of Bhutesar. (Stein, J.A .S.B., 211). 

Khoihama — mod. Khuyahom (anc. Khuyasrauia) stret- 
ching in a semi-circle round the north shore of the Volur 
lake. (Stein, Chrou. II, 488; J.A.S.B., 209). 

60 
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Volur lake — anc. Mahapadmasaras, 12 kos n.w. of 
Srinagar, a most striking physical feature in the western 
Iv>rlion of Kashmir. For details, Stein, Chron. IT, 423, 
Moorcrqft, II, 111. 

Zain Lanka — built b 3 '' Sultan Zain-ul-abidin, in the 
midst of the Volur lake. (Stein, Chron. II, 423). Describ- 
ed bv Moorcroft, II, 224. 

^lachhamu — Stein sugge.sts‘ that the village of Rata- 
su}}} represents it, though there, is a pargana of the name 
Manchahom. {Chron. 11, 477). 

Parasj)ur — anc. Parihaspur, the capital of Lalitadit 3 ’^a. 
Tile plateau on which it .stood, is “about two miles from 
north to south and its greatest breadth is not much over a 
mile.” The Badrihel canal bounds it on the north. In 
the S.W. part are the ruins of two large temples, much 
decaved but still showing dimensions which- considcrabl 3 ' 
exceed those of the great temple of Martaiid. On that part 
of the Udar which lies to the n.e. and towards the Badrihel 
nola, there is a whole scries of ruined structures. The four 
great temples of Vishnu Parihasa-Ke.shava, 'Mukta- 
Keshava, Tvlahavaraha, and Govardhan-dhara, as well as 
the Rajvihar with its colos.sal image of Buddha, must all be 
hwked for among the ruins. Extremcl 3 ’’ dcca 3 ’^cd condition.** 
(Stein, Chron. 11, 477, .sec. iv, 104-204). 

P. 305. Kamraj — anc. Krama-rajya , as distingui.sh- 
ed from Maraj {Madhya-rajya). In modern times it dc- 
signate'i onh' the pargaiias to the west and north-west of the 
Volur lake (Stein, Chron. II, 436). 

Trahgam — anc. Tri-f^a)ni, mod. Tr/gam, ]■.[ miles n.e. 
of the P.ira.‘:pur ruins, (Stein, Chron. 71, 320, 470). 

Kargnri — Kherigam, a short wav from Sardi (Stein, 
Cinnu, TI, 2S2). 

•Soyam — {derived from .Swayanihhu) half a mile .south- 

of the village of Nichahom, in the Machipur pargana, 
v. iu.rc \'okanic phenomena are observed in a shallow hollow 
torujed between banks of ch'n’ and sand. Hot vapours issue 
from fis'iures in the ground. (Stein, Chron. I, Bk. I, note 
.'Mb 


Haehainun — mod. Havahoni. on the pilgrim route to 
Satadr’; (Stein, Chron. II, 280, 486). 

Padnirite -miswritten for Maihnali ( = Madhuniati). 
>teiu aiirge^ts that .Abul Fazl here confuses the Madhumati 
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with the Kishanganga, which (latter) alone flows from the 
Dard country. The notice of gold being found in the river, 
clearly refers to the Kishanganga, which drains a moun- 
tain region still knonm as auriferous. (Stein, Chron. II, 
247). 

Dardn — ^mod. Dard. 

Sarada tirtha — ^situated on a small hill above the 
junction of the Kishanganga and the Madhumati. 
(Stein, Chron. I, Bk. I, note 37, for temple ii. 284-287). 

P. 368. Phak — comprising the tract lying between the 
east shore of the Anchiar, the range towards the Sind valley 
and the hills which enclose the Dal on the east and the south. 

Khattar — ^Kntahar pargana, comprising the valley 
Arupath or Harsapatha opening to the east of Islamabad. 
Stein, Chron. Vol. II, p. 467. 

Matan — comprising the plateau on which the temple 
of Martand stands. Stein, Chron. Vol. II, 466. 

369. Adwin — ^Adavin, lies north of Divasar, reach- 
ing from the western end of Khur-Naravao to the lower 
course of the Visoka. Stein, Chron. Vol. II, 471. 

Itch = yech — anc. Iksika, comprises the tract to the 
immediate vicinity of Srinagar. Stein, Chron. II, 475. 

Batu — ^Bot, adioining Adavin on the north-east, Stein, 
Chron. II, 472. 

Devsar — Divasar, adjoins the pargana of Shahabad Ver 
on the west and comprises the tract of alluvial plain drained* 
b}’’ the Vesau, Stein, Chron, II, 470. 

Zinahpur — ^Zainapur, comprising the northernmost 
portion of Adamn, Stein, Chron. II, 471. 

Soparsaman — Suparsamun, comprising the villages 
lying at the foot of the spurs descending into the plain west 
and north-west of Supi 3 >'an. Stein, Chron. II, 472. 

Nagam — (anc. Nagram), situated north of Chrath 
Pargana, Stein, Chron. II, 474. 

Zinahkar — ^Zaingir, comprises the fertile Karewa tract 
between the Volur and the left bank of the Pohur River, 
Stein, Chron. II, 487. 

Khoihama — ^Khuyahom, stretches in • a semi-circle 
round the north shore of the Volur lake. Stein, Chron. II, 
488, Bates, 233. 

P. 370. Indarkol — Mod. Andarkoth, (anc. Jayapura) 
comprises the marshy tract south of the Volur. Stein. - 
Chron. H, 480). 
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Paraspor — comprising the well-defined little tract lying 
between the marshes on the left bank of the Vitasta imme- 
diately to the south-west of Shadipur. Stein, Chron. ll, 
300. According to Stein, the Paraspor Udar, until some 
sixteen years ago, continued to form a separate pargana, 
ibid, p. 333. 

Patan — ^Anc. Samkarapur, situated on the direct road 
between Srinagar and Baramula. Stein, Chron. Vol. II, 
481. . ^ 

Bankal — Bangil, anc. Bhangila, situated between Firoz- 
pur and Patan, sloping down from the mountains to the 
morass on the left bank of the Jhelum. 

Telkam — ^Tilgama, a very small pargana, adjoins 
Patan. 

Dinsu — ^Dunts, west of Yech and close to Srinagar. 
Stein, Chron, II, 470. 

Sair-ul-Mawazi — ^lying on the left bank of the Vitasta 
with Chratli. Stein, Chron. II, 474. 

Khoi — ^Khulty, north of Patan and Til again. 

Karohan — ^Karnav, anc. Karnaha, north-west of Kash- 
mir lying between the Kishanganga and the Kajanag range. 
Stein, Chron. II, 406. 

P. 378. Solomon’s Hill — mod. Takht-Sulaiman, anc. 
Gopadri. The temple referred to is the shrine of Siva 
Jyesthesvara, built on the summit by Gopaditya; for the 
description of this tirtha, Stein, Chron. II, 169. 
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Sarkdr of Pakli. 

Its length is 35 and its breadth 25 kos. It is bounded 
on the east hy Kashmir, on the north by Kator,^ on the 
south bj’’ the territory of the Gakhars, and on the west by 
Atak Benares. Timur left a few troops to hold this tract, 
and their descendants remain there to this day. Snow lies 
perpetually on these mountains and at times falls on the 
plains. The period of winter is longer than the summer. 
The rainfall is somewhat similar to Hindustan. It is 
watered by three rivers, the Kishan Ganga, the Bihat and 
the Sindh. The language of the country differs from that 
of Kashmir, Hindustan or Zabulistan. Vetches and barley 
are the principal crops. Apricots, peaches and walnuts 
grow wild, it not being the custom to plant fruit trees. 
Game and horses, camels and buffaloes are of middling 
account : goats and poultry, plentiful. The rulers of this 
district generally paid tribute to Kashmir. 


Sarkdr of Sawdd {Swdt). 

It comprises three districts, those of Biinhar, Swdt and 
Bajaur. The first is 16 kos long by 12 broad and is bounded 
b};- Pakli on the east, Kator and Kdshghar^ on the north, 
Atak Benares on the south and Swdt on the west. Two 
roads approach it from Hindustan, viz,, the Sherkhdni pass 
and the Balandari Kotal; although both routes are dif&cult 
to traverse, the first is the more rugged. 

The second district (Swat) is 40 kos in length by 5 to 
15 in breadth. On the east lies Bimhar; to the north Kator 
(-Kunar) and Kdshghar; to the south Bigrdrn? and on the 
west Bajaur. It possesses many defiles. Near the Damghdr 
pass which leads to Kdshghar is the town of Manglor^ the 

* Ferishta says (p. 144) that Kattor or Katar is a place of note in the 
Kafiristau country, but in tlie maps Kunar occupies a corresponding position. 

* By. Kashghar cannot be meant the well-known town of E. Turkestan 
which is too far removed, but Chitral or Kashkar, whicli, according to Erskine, 
(BSbar's Memoirs) is a corruption of Kashghar with the territory of which 
it was long included. The Kasia or Akhassa rcgio of Ptolemy beyond Mount 
Imaus has perhaps given its name to both Kashghar and Kashmir. 

3 Bigram is said by Cunningham (p. 29) to signify “the city” par cxceilcnce 
and is applied to 3 other ancient sites near Kabul, Jalalabad and Peshawar. 
Masson derives the name from the Turki hi or be “chief” and the Hindi 
gram. 

* Manglaur viSiS the ^capital of Udyana, the Sanskrit name for the modern 

districts of Panjkora, Bajaur, Swat and Bnner. It is mentioned bv Hwen Thang 
as Mung-kie-H or Mangalu. , 
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residence of the governor. It is entered by two routes from 
Hindustan, viz., the passes of Malkand Baj [Malakand] 
and Sherkhanah. K has no extremes of heat or cold, and 
though snow falls, it does not lie in the plains for more than 
three or four days ; in the mountains it is perpetual. It is 
springtime here during the periodical rains of Hindustan. 
Rainfall occurs and the spring and autumn are very delight- 
ful. . Its flora are those of Turkestan and India, wild 
violets and narcissus covering the meadows, and various 
kinds of fruit trees grow wild. Peaches and pears are excel- 
lent, and fine hawks and falcons are obtained. It also pos- 
sesses an iron mine. 

The third district (Bajaur) is 26 kos in length by 5 to 
10 in breadth. On the east lies Swat, on the north Kator 
and Kdshghar, on the south Bigrdm, and on the west Kuner 
(and) NurkiU Numerous passes lead from Kabul. 

An ancient mausoleum^ exists here, and there is a 
strong fortress which is Said to be the residence of the 
governor. Amir Sayyid Ali Hamadani died here and his 
body was conveyed to Khutldn by his last testament. Its . 
climate is similar to that of Swat, but the extremes of cold 
and heat are greater. It has only three roads, one from 
Hindustan called Ddnishkol, and two from Kabul,* one 
called Samaj and the other Kuner and Nurkil, the easiest 
of these being Ddnishkol. Adjoining this and between the 
mountains and the Indus and Kabul rivers, is a plain, 30 
kos in length by 20 to 25 kos in breadth. 

The whole of this tract of hill and plain is the domain 
of the Yusuf zai clan. In the time of Mirzd Ulugh Beg of 
Kabul, they migrated from Kabul to this territory and 
wrested it from the Sultans who affected to be descended 
from a daughter of Alexander Bicomutus. It is said that- 
this monarch left some of his treasures in these parts with 
a few of his kindred and to this day the descendants of this 
band dwell in these mountains and affect to show their 
genealogical descent from Alexander.® 


‘Erskine slates that Kuner -and Nurgil form another TurnSn situated in 
the midst of Kafiristan which forms its boundary. . Nurgil, says Baber, lies 
on the west and Kuner on the east of the Cheghan sarai or Kameh river, 
p. 143, 

* The text is here confused, and the translation has been made after 
correction from Babar’s Mettwirs. 

■See Blphinstone's Cabul. App. C, p. 617. 
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' Under the present ever-during Imperial sway, of the 
lawless inhabitants of this country, some, have been put to 
death, others imprisoned, while some happily dwell under 
their tribal rule. 

Sarkdr of Daur, Banu and Tsakhel. 

This territory is to the south-east of Kabul, and is 
inhabited entirel}?' b 5 '’ Afghans. It is the principal settle- 
ment of the Shirani, Kararani and Waziri tribes. 


Sarkdr of Qandahdr. 

It is situated in the third climate. Its length from 
Qaldt Banjdrah to Ghor and Gharjistdn^ is 300 kos : its 
breadth from Sind to Farah is 260 kos. On its east lies 
Sind ; to the north Ghor and Gharjistdn; on the south Siwi, 
and on the west Farah; Kdhul and Ghaznin on the north- 
east. Its mountains are covered ndth perpetual snow which 
seldom falls in the city. 

Eighteen dinars make a tumdn, and each tumdn is 
equivalent to 800 ddins [=Rs. 20]. The tumdn of Khura- 
san is equal in value to 30 rupees and the tunmn of Iraq 
to 40.* 

Grain is for the most part taken in khai-wdrs, the 
kharwdr being equivalent to 40 Qandahari man, or 10 of 
Hindustan. 

The capital of the district is Qandahdr. Its longitude is 
107° 40', and the latitude 33° 40'. It has two forts. The 
summer heats are extreme and the cold in winter is incon- 
siderable, but the ice-pits are filled in December and 
Januaiy. Once in three or four years a fall of snow occurs 
and is hailed udth delight. Flowers and fruits are in 
abundance. Its wheat is extremel}'^ white, and is sent as a 
present of value to distant countries. At a distance of five 
kos is a hill called Azhdarkoh (the Dragon Hill) in which 
is a wonderful cave known as the Cave of famshid. People 


® Its limits afe defined by Erskine, (p._152), within Herat on tlie west, 
Farali on the south and Ghor on the east. Encyclo. Islam, ii. 141, gives 
“Ghardjistan, a tract on the upper valley of tlie Jlurghab in Af.ghan Turkis- 
tan, . . . tlie country now occupied bv the Firoz Kohis.” [J. S.] 

*T»m5n. Encyclo. Islam, iv. 836. In tlie period of Mongol dominion, 
the fiimaii was 10,000 dwars=60,000 dirhems. Value varied from country to 
countrj'. 
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enter with lighted lamps, but the oppression of its atmos- 
phere prevents exploration of its extent. Eight kos from 
Qalat is a large mountain in the side of which is a huge cave 
called Ghar i Shah (the King’s Cave). Within it are two 
natural columns, one of which touches the roof of the cave 
and is 30 yards high. Water flows down it and enters a basin 
at its foot. The other is 11 yards in height. The waters of 
the Hirmand (Helmand) which rises between Balkh, and 
Kabul, flow in this direction along the skirts of the moun- 
tains. The meaning of Hirmand is ‘abounding in blessings’. 
Mauldnd Muinu^ddin in his history of Kiirasan records that 
it feeds a thousand streams. At a distance of 16 kos is a 
mountain, at the base of which is an area of land called Naiil 
[Tanil], formerly full of watercourses, where melons are 
grown in great quantit}^ and perfection. The mountain has 
several clear springs. Tliere is also an iron-mine, and at 
the foot of the mountain is an iron-foundr 5 ’’ for the smelting 
of the ore, a work of ancient times. 

West of Qandahar is a long torrid tract of country, 
(Garmsir) through which flows the Hirmand. One side of 
it’ touches the Ddwar^ territory, and on the other Sistdn 
There are many forts and much cultivation on both sides of 
the river. In this neighbourhood once stood a large city, 
the residence of the Sultans of Ghor, and many ruins .still 
exist of the palaces of its ancient kings. 

Between the Hirmand and Qandahar is the well-known 
city of Mainland, described in old astronomical tables. 

Wheat and barley are called Safedhari.^ The jarih of 
sixty (square) yards is used for measurements, but they 
reckon 30 yards of this according to the . Hi jdzi jarih, each 
yard of 24^ digits, the gaz there in use ; equal altogether to 
54 gaz of Qandahar. In the exchequer, out of every ten 
kharwdrs, two are taken for the minister of finance on 
account of revenue and jihdt cesses. Cultivation is reckoned 
under seven heads. In the registers, the best kind of land 
is marked with an ^Ain [Arabic letter] and calculating the 


* Daviar or Zamin Dawar, lies west of the Helmand, below the hills, in 
S.W. Afghanistan. 

* Var, and G. safedtari. I am disposed to think the marginal reading 
correct and that it signifies white crops in contradistinction to the sabzbari or 
green crops that fallow lower down, though it is not easy to see win- rice 
should be relegated to. the green, rather than the white class. There are, 
however, two kinds of shali rice, the white requiring deep water and the red 
needing only a moist soil. 
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produce of each jdrib at 3 kharu/ars, 24 are taken as 
revenue. Thus : 


1 

No. 

1 

Kind of laud. 

Diatmgviishmg 

Marks. 

Arabic letter. 

Produce in 
Kharu’Srs. 

Revenue in 
malts 

1 

Best. 

‘ain 

3 

24 

2 

Best and Mcdiiun. 

toi *ain 

2i 

20 

3 

Mediiini. i 

1 toi 

2 

■ 16 

4 

Alcdiuni and Poor. 

1 dal toi 

1 a 

12 

5 

Poor. 

1 dal 

\ 1 

8 

6 

Poor and Poorest. ; 

dal-dal, dal 

30 man. 

6 

7 

Poorest. 

dal-dal 

I 8 

4 


But if the husbandman is incapable of sustaining this 
class of assessment, the produce is divided into three heaps, 
two of which are taken by the tenant, and the third is again 
subdivided into three shares, two of which go to the revenue 
department and the third is charged to incidental expenses. 

The revenue from grapes also is taken bj’^ agreement 
and by pa^’iiig a special rate. In the latter case experts 
ajjpraise the average outturn of the vine 3 'ard and exact 4 
hdbaris for each kharicdr. Under the reigns of Babar and 
Hunmnui the rate was fixed at 2 hdbaris and 4 tangahs. 
Tlic hahari is one miskdl weight and 2^- are equivalent to 
the rupee. Besides these three (wheat, barle\*, grapes), 
upon nine other articles called sahzhari, hdbaris are taken 
for every jarih, formerl}'' rated at 5 hdbaris, viz. , rice (Shali), 
musk-melons, water-melons, cucumbers, onions, turnips, 
carrots and lettuce. 'On other crops than these, two bdba)is 
were former Ij' taken, the Turkomans exacting three. 

In the torrid tract (above-mentioned, between Dawar 
and Sistan), the safedbari crops are divided into three heaps 
according to the Oandahar custom and all crops patdng 
special rates are registered under the 'Ain and Toi class 
(No. 2), and for every farib, 50 man of the torrid tract 
(Garmsir) equalling 20 man of Qandahar, are taken. The 
k]iar:cdr of this district is 100 man, equivalent to 10 man of 
Hindustan. Grapes are treated in the same manner as at 
Qandahar. All articles under Sabzhaii, paj* two babaris on 
each jarib. 

In the Dawar tract, produce under safedbari is appor- 
tioned in three heaps as described above and the exchequer 
receives for eveiu’ 4 farihs. one khanvar weight of Ddxcar. 
51 
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which is equavalent to one hharwar and ten man of 
Qandahar, and for other produce, one kharwdr on three 
jaribs.^ 


Sarkdr of Qandahdr. 

Containing 24 Mahals. Revenue 8,114^ tumdns, 39,600 
dindrs; 46,775 sheep; 46 Balochi horses; 3,762,977 khar- 
ivdrs of grain ; 420 man of ripe ; 2 kharwdr s of flour ; 20 man 
of clarified butter. It furnishes 13,876 Cavalry and 25,260 
Infantry. Qandahajr city — 5,270 tumdns in cash ; 35,120 
kharwdrs of com; 660 horse; 1,000 foot. 


Dependencies east of Qandahdr. 

T erritory of Duki,^ has a fort of unbaked brick. 6 tumdns in 
money ; 1,800 kharwdrs of grain ; 12,000 sheep ; 
15 Balochi horses; Afghans of the Tarin and 
and Kdkar tribes ; 600 horse, and 1,000 foot. 

,, of Pashang; has an old fort of unbaked brick. 33 
tumdns in money; 3,200 sheep; 500 kharwdrs 
of grain; 1,600 horse and 1,600 foot. 

,, of Shdl, has a mud fort ; 4^ tumdns in money ; 940 
sheep; 780 kharwdrs of grain; Afghans of 
Kdst and Baloch; l.,000 horse, and 1,000 foot. 

,, of Mashtang, (Mastang) has a mud fort; 10 
tumdns and 8,000 dindrs in money; 470 khar- 
wars in grain. Afghans of Kasi, and Baloch 
100 horse and 600 foot. 

,, of Khelgari, 12 tumdns in money; 415 kharwdrs 
of grain; 200 horse, 300 foot. 

Tribe of Pani, 60 sheep, an Afghan clan, 1,000 horse, 
1,000 foot. 


‘ Under the Caliphs, the land-tax was usually rated at ^ of the produce 
of wheat and barley if the fields were watered by public canals ; if irrigated 
by wheels or other artificial means; and i if altogether unirrigated. If arable 
land were left uncultivated, it seems to have paid 1 dirhem per jarib and 
of probable produce. Of dates, grapes, garden produce, i was taken either 
in kind or money; and i of the yield of wines, fishing, pearls and generally 
of products not derived from cultivation, was to be delivered in kind or paid 
in value even before the expenses had been defrayed. The customs and 
transit dues, for which unbelievers paid a double rate, and the taxes on 
trades, manufactures and" handicrafts were also sources of public revenue. 
Sir H. Elliot. (Arabs in Sind, p. 78). Eor Aurangzib’s revenue regulations, 
based on Islamic orthodox doctrines, see J. Sarkar’s Mnghal Administration, 
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Tribe of A hdali, forinerl)’’ paid revenue 1,000 sheep ; fixed 
in the- time of the Qazilhashis^- at 100 tumans, 400 
horse, 600 foot. 

„ of A bdali, 2,800 sheep, 5 kharwars of butter. Afghans 
2,000 horse, 3,000 foot. 

), Jetuaudi, responsible for 11 twnans and 4,000 
dinars. Afghans, 30 horse, 20 foot. 

Sttrkh Rabat i Balochdn, revenue included under city of 
Qandahar. 50 horse, 50 foot. 

Dependencies south of Qandahar. 

Qalat Banjarahy has a strong mud fort. -30 Balochi horses, 

"" 30 camels, — ^Baloch — 500 horse, 500 foot. 

Shordbak, 1,200 sheep. Afghans. 200 horse, 100 foot. 

Tribe of Bisakh, 225 sheep. Afghans*. 200 horse, 300 foot. 

,, ofMirkhdni, 9 tnmdns in mone}^ 3,250 sheep. 

Afghans. 200 horse, 400 foot. 

,, of Mastudni, 200 sheep. 7 man of butter. Afghans. 
50 horse, 100 foot. 

Dependencies north of Qandahar. 

Territory of Qalat Tartuk [PBarluk] has a ver}’^ strong 
mud fort. 520 tuindns, 9,600 dinars in mone 3 ^ 4,346 
sheep; 1,171 khanvdrs (of grain?) 1 man of butter; 
1 kharu'dr of rice. Ghilzai Afghans. 2,200 horse, 
3,820 foot. 

Hazdrah Dahlah, [jDa/nia] 1,454 sheep; 20 kharwars of 
grain ; 200 horse, 500 foot. 

Hazar Banjah Banji, [ ?] 160 sheep; 16 horse, 50 foot. 

Territory of Tarin, has a strong fort. 15,000 sheep; 1,000 
khanvdrs of grain. Hazarah tribe. 1,500 horse, 3,000' 
foot. 


* Duki si'Kiiifyiiifi .i hill in the lans^iage of the country, and niav lx 
opposed to Deshi, or plain. Erskine’s Baber, p. 164. 

’ This name red, bash, head) was given to the seven Turkish tribes, 

descendants of the captives released by Timur at the request of Safiu’ddin 
ancestor of Shaikh Ismail the first of the Suffavean monan^s. To the grati- 
tude of these Carmanian captives the Sa/i, {Anglicc Sophy) ds-nastv of Persia 
owed its elevation to the throne. See the Xn'^th Chapter of Malcolm’s His- 
tory of Persia. Round the red cap was twisted a turban in 12 plaits to tlie 
memory and in honour of the 12 Imams. D’Herbelot. Tlie term is applied 
generally to the Persians, and is so employed by Baber, p. 181. 
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Dependencies west of Qandahdf. 

Territory of the torrid tract (Gannsir). 602 tumdns, and 
8,000 diiidrs in money; 12,000 kharwdrs of 
grain. 200 horse, 2,000 foot. 

,, of Zamin Ddwar, 1,200 horse, 1,000 foot. 

Tribe of Sidhkhdnah, 42 tumdns; 30 horse, '70 foot. 

Fort of Kushh Nakhod, has a mud fort, revenue included 
under city of Qandahar. 


Sarkdr of Kdhul. 

It is situated in the third and fourth climates. - Its 
length fro;u Atak Benares on the Indus to the Hindu koh 
is 150 kos; its breadth from Qardbdgh} of Qandahdr to 
Cheghdn Serd, 100 kos. It is bounded on the east by Hin- 
dustan; on the north-west by the mountains and Ghor; 
between to the north lies Anderdb of Badakshan, the Hindu 
koh intervening; on the south by F annul and Naghr. 
Adequate praise of its climate is beyond the power of pen 
to express, and although its winter is severe rather than 
moderate, it occasions no distress. The torrid and cold 
belts are so contiguous that the transition may be made 
from one to the other in a single day. Such approximation 
of summer and winter pasturage in an inhabited country is 
uncommon. Snow falls both in the plains and on the moun- 
tains ; in the former from November and on the latter from 
September : Baber states that the snowfall in the direction 
of Hindustan does not pass the crest of the Bdddm 
Cashmah.^ This doubtless was the case in those days, but 
at the present time it extends to the crest of the Nimlah, 
and indeed as far as the Khaibar' pass. Bven in summer 


‘ According to Tieffmthaler 11 royal miles from Ghazni (about 19j^ common 
miles) on the road to 'Qandahar, I, 21. The greater part of the accoimt of 
this province is taken without acknowledgment by Abul Fazl from the 
Memoirs o] Babar, which should be in the hands of the reader for comparison 
and illustration of this brief sketch. Chenghanserai contains one village only, 
according to Babar, and Ijes in the entrance of Kafiristan. The large river 
known as the Chenghansarai river comes from the north-east behind Rajaur. 
Another, smaller stream from the west after flowing through Rich, a district of 
Kafiristan, falls into it. Naghr is sometimes written Naghz. It is now unknown 
but Erskine conjectures it to have been on the upper course of the Kurram, 
and Farmul probably Urghun where the Persian race of Farmulis still exist. 
Niamatu’llah (Dorn's History 0 / the Afghans, p. 57) says that Farmul was 
originally the name of a river running between the borders of Kabul and 
Ghazni and the dwellers on its banks were called Farmulis. See Elphin- 
stone’s CSbiil, p. 315 for a fuller account of this division of the Tajiks. 

* The pass of Badam Chashmah lies south of the Kabul river between 
Ldttle Kabul and Barikab. Etskine. 
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time covering is needed during tlie niglits.'' There are 
various delightful fruits, but the melons are not so good.* 
Agriculture is not veay prosperous. The countr}’^ is sur- 
rounded on all sides loft3’^ mountains, so that the sudden 
invasion of an eneni}' is attended with extreme difidcult}’-. 

The Hindu koh separates Kabul from Badakshan and 
Balkh, and seven routes are emploj^ed b}^ the people of 
Turan in their marches to and fro. Three are ' b5’^ the 
Pflnj 7 »'ri (valle}’^), the highest of which is over the Khawdk 
pass; below this is Tal, and the next lower in succession, 
Bazdrak. The best of these is Tul but it is somewhat long 
as its name implies. The most direct is over the heights of 
Bazdrak. Between the high range and Parwdn are seven 
other heights called Hajl Bachah (the Seven Younglings). 
From Anderdh two roads unite at the foot of the main pass 
and debouch (on Parwan) bj’ the Haft Bachah. This is 
extremeh' arduous. Three other roads lead by Paran up 
the Ghorband valle3^ The nearest route is b3’^ the pass of 
Yangi’^ynli,^ (the new road) which leads down to Waliydn 
and Khinjdn; another is the Qibchdk pass, also somewhat 
eas3’ to traverse, and a third is the Shiberiu. In the summer 
when the rivers rise, it is b3* this pass that the3'^ desemd 
ly wa3’ of Bdniidn and Tdlikdn, but in the winter the 
Abdarah route is chosen, for at this season, all other routes 
but this are closed. 


' Bab.ir confirms or originaivs this fact, and adds that those raised from 
seed broHj;ht from Khurasan arc tolerable. He praises those of Bokliara, 
hut pronounces those of Akhsi, a district north of the Jaxartes, to be beyond 
comparison the best. 

’ Tile word is so written by Babar, but, according to Cunningham, (p. 32), 
the tnic name is Vanchir, tlie .Arabs writing ; for the Indian ch. The modem 
spelling is Piiujshir. 

• 1 have corrected the ittnecuracics of the test by the true readings in 
Bfiiier. B.Aber himself passed titrough Bdmlan and by’ the Shibertu Kotal on 
his marcli from Khorasan to Kabul in February ISO#’. Three of these roads, 
the rpioSoi- of Stralio, leading to Baetria parted at Opian near Charikar, the 
Hupifm of urdter, identified with Alexandria t)piana by Cunningham wlio gives 
the roUtc.s as follows : 

1. The north-east road, by the Panjshir valley, and over the Khawak 
[jass to Andcnab. 

2. The west road by the Ktishrm valley, and over the Hindu Kush Pass 
to Ghori. 

3. The south-west load up the Ghorband valley and over the Hajivak 
(Hajigak) Pass to Bami.'m. 

The first of these roads, he continues, was t.aken by .Alexander on his 
march into Bactriana from the territory of the P.iropainisadio, and by Timur 
oti liis invasion of India, The second road, he supposes .Alexander to liave 
followed on his return from Bactriana. as Str.iK> mentions tlie choice ’ of 
another and shorter route over the same imumtains. The thirvl w.ts taken by 
Cliangiz Khan after his capture of B.aini,'m ; by Mixircrvift auvl Buntes on 
their jonrney to Bokhara. 
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There is also a road leading from Khurasan to Qanda- 
/j dr which is direct and has no mountain pass. 

From Hindustan five roads'^' are practicable. 1. Kara- 
pah, which after traversing two defiles, leads to Jalalabad. 
This route is not mentioned by Baber and doubtless was not 
used in his time. 2. Khaihar, this was formerl}'^ somewhat 
dif&cult, but b}^ the command of His Majest 3 r it has been 
made easity practicable for wheeled conveyance, and at the 
present time travellers from Turan and India take this, 
route. 3. Bangash which is reached b 3 ’^ crossing the Indus 
at the Dhankot ferry. 4. Naghr. 5. Farmul, by which the 
Indus must be crossed at the Chaupdrah ferry. 

Eleven languages are spoken in this province, each 
nationalit 3 ^ using its own, viz.j Turkish, Mughal, Persian, 
Hindi, Afghani, Pushtu, Parachi, Geberi, Bereki, Lam- 
ghani and Arabic.' The chief tribes are the Hazdrahs and 
Afghdns, and the pasturage of the country is in the hands 
of these two clans. The Hazdrahs are the descendants of 
the Changhatai army, sent by Manku Qddn to the assis- 
tance of Huldhu Khan. These troops were sent to these 
parts under the command of his son Nikoddr Oghldn. Their 
settlements extend from Ghazni to Qandahar and from 
Maidan to the confines of Balkh. The 3 ^ number more than 
100,000 families,^ and the third part of which consists of 
cavalry. They possess horses, sheep and goats. They are 
divided into factions, each covetous of what they can obtain, 
deceptive in their common intercourse and their conven- 
tions of amity savour of the wolf. 

The Afghans consider themselves the descendants of 
the Israelites. They assert that their remote progenitor, 
named Afghan,^ had three sons, viz., Sarahan to whom the 
Sarahani clan trace their lineage; the second, Ghurghitsht 
from whom the Ghurghustis claim descent, and the third 
Baton to whom the pedigree of the Batani tribe is ascribed. 
From these three branches they developed into their several 


* The best account of the passes between India and Kabul is C. R. 
Jlarkham’s paper on "The JVIountain Passes on the Afghan Frontier of British 
India”, in the Jmtrml of the Royal Geographical Sociep’, 1879. Also Holdich. 

* Babar adds Pashai ; Gabri is said in the Khulasatu’l Ansab, to be a place 
in Bajaur. Dom, p. 131. 

* Lit. houses; tlie Tartars reckon the numbers of their families by house- 
holds, tents and sometimes b}' kettles. Erskine’s Baber. 

* In Dorn, Abdur Rashid, sumamed Pathan. Rose’s Glosaari’ of Punjab 
Castes and Tribes, for more accurate information. 
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clans, each distinguished b}" its epon5^mous tribarch. The 
following septs unite in SARABAN, viz., Tarin, Baraich, 
Miyanah, Kharshin, Shirani, Urvwr, Kdsi, Jamamd, 
Khesligi, Katmi,^ Khalil, Mohmandzai , Daudzai, Yusufzai, 
Kaliydui,^ and Tarkaldni. From GHURGHUSHT spring 
the S^rali (var. Surani), Jilam, Orakzai, Afridi, Jagtani, 
Khattaki, Kararani, Bdwar, Mansuh, Kdkar, Ndghar, Bdni, 
Mastvaui, Pani, and Tdran. To BATAN are ascribed the 
Ghihai, Lodi, Niydzi, Lohdni, Stir, Bavi, Sanvdui and 
Kakhor. 

It is said that Mast AW Ghori whom the Afghans call 
Mail had illicit intercourse with one of the daughters of 
Batan. When the results of this clandestine intiniac}’- were 
about to become manifest, he preserv’^ed her reputation by 
marriage, and three sons were born to him, viz., Ghilzai, 
Lodi, and Sanvaiii. 

Some assert the Afghans to be Copts, and that when 
the Israelites came to Egypt from Jerusalem, this people 
passed into Hindustan, The tradition is too long to be 
condensed within narrow limits, but it is noticed in passing 
as a fanciful digression. 

There are main* wild tribes, such as the Klnodjah 
Khizri, Qdqshdl, Maiddni, Uzbek, Kalatki, Parduchi, 
Nilpurchi, Bakdcri, Bahsudi, Sidibdi, Tnfakanddz (match- 
lockmen), Arab, Gilahbdii (shepherds) and Tuqbai but not 
as numerous as. the first mentioned, and most of them at 
the present time have become settled colonists. 

The City of Kabul is situated in the fourth climate. Its 
longitude is 104° 40', and its latitude 34° 30'. It is one of 


* According to the KliulSsal~ii'l AusSb (Dorn, p. 127) the Katanis possess no 
territory but are scattered in single families. From Nifizi descend the 3Iu- 
snkhail, Isnkhail, Samhnl Saharangh, conjointly called Niiizis ; they reside 
alxnit the town of Makhnd on the banks of the Indus as far as Dera Ismail 
Ivhyn. The descendants of Panj reside about Shikurpur. Another account 
places them, after their _ expulsion from their country, about Jeypur and 
Jodhpur where thc.v subsist by traffic and carrj- merchandise to the Deccan. 
Njighar’s descendants reside about Deni Ghazikhan, and Kakaris near Qanda- 
har. The word ‘zaj’ or ‘zacy’ as Raverty writes the word, signifies son’, and 
answers to Itfac, Fitz. and O. Suffixed to the tribal name, it means ‘a man’ 
of the particular clan. 

’ Probably a inisscript for Ga.givani. 

* According to Dorn, Shfdi Husain, Prince of Ghor, (pp. 46, 48, Part II).' 
^fatu was the name of Shaikli Patni’s daughter and Shah Husain not being of 
Afghan extraction, his descendants were called by tlie maternal name of Mati. 
The name of Ghilzai was given on account of the clandestine amour, 'ghiV 
signifying thief, and 'roP Ixim, a son. 
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the finest of ancient’ cities, and is said to have been founded 
in the time of Pashang. It possesses a double earthwork 
fortress of considerable strength. To the south-west of 
the fortified town is a low hill which is a source of much 
beneficence, called Shah Kabul, ^ doubtless with reference to 
an edifice erected upon it by one of its former kings. Upon 
its summit stands the citadel, and there was a separate ridge 
named Aqabain. As it somewhat overlooked the fort, it 
was included within its precincts by royal command. Skirt- 
ing its base are fair embankments, pleasure-gardens and 
delightful groves, amongst which the Shahr Ara (Pride of 
the City) are especially beautiful. The city is watered by 
two streams. One of these, called the Jui Kh^iban, enters 
from Lalandar and flowing through the Shahr Ard passes by 
the city; the other, the Jui Pul Mastdn,^ more wholesome 
and limpid than the former, from the narrows of the Deh i 
Yaqub winds past the Delhi Gate and runs on to Deh i 
Mamwrah. Near this a canal called Mahum Anagah* has 
been brought, which is of extreme convenience, and adja- 
cent is the Gulkanah quarter fair to the eye and dear to the 
heart. From the hill (of Shah Kabul) flow three streams 
citywards; at the head of one is the shrine of Khwajah 
Hamu [Shams] ; the second, according to popular belief, 
had been visited b}'’ the prophet Khizr; the third is over 
against (the tomb of) Khwajah Abdu’s Samad known as 
Khwajah Roshandi. The wise of ancient times considered 

It was the old capital of the country, says Cunninghain, before the 
Macedonian conquest, and Ibn Haukal states that inauguration at Kabul was 
a necessary qualificaiton for government in a king. Tieffenlhaler names 4 
gates, viz., Ijaitor, Kabul,, Nalbandi and Fatouhi, adding that near this last 
was an ancient castle with mud walls. It was pulled down by Ahmed Abdali, 
and the houses in front of the Fatouhi gate razed to the ground. A new fort 
was then erected of brick work ‘sur»un lieu eleve’, and its garden laid out 
by the governor. 

* Erskine saj's that there is a hill south of Kabul on which Qabil (Cain) 
the founder, is said to have been interred, but the only hill south-west is that 
known as Babar Badshah where Babar himself was interred, and is the great 
holiday resort of the people. Babar’s description is as follows : “There is 
a small ridge which runs out from the hill of Shah Kabul and is called 
Aqabain, and there is besides another small hill on which stands the citadel. 
The fortified town lies on the north of the citadel.” Erskine identifies 
Aqabain with that now called Ashikan Arifan, which connects with Babar 
Badshah. The Biila Hissar is on the same ridge further east and south-east 
of the town. The beneficence of the Shah Kabul mentioned in the text, is 
due to three streams that issue from it, two of wjiich are in the vicinity of the 
shady and retired Gulkanah, the scene, as Babar not regretfully notes, of 
many a debauch. The position of the citadel and of the conjoined hills, , has 
been carefully described bj' Forster, Travels, ]). 73. 

’ It is a canal derived from the river Logar as it enters the plains of 
Shevaki and has a course of about five miles. G. . . 

* The name of .Akbar’s nurse (Anagah) who attended him from his cradle 
and exercised a backstair influence that affected many political fortunes. 
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Kabul and Qandaliar as the twin gates of Hindustan, the 
one leading to Turkestiin and the other to Persia. The 
custody of" these highways secured India from foreign in- 
vaders', and they aVe likewise the appropriate portals to 
foreign travel. 

In Kabul as well as in Saniarqand and Bokhara, a 
pargauah which comprises towns and villages is called a 
Tumdtj. The Tuwiiu of Bigram is called Paroshaicar, the 
spring season of which is delightful. Here is a .shrine 
greatiy venerated called Korkhatri,' visited by people 
esi)ccially yogis from distant parts. 

The Tumdit of NckiiihdF is one of the dependencies of 
Lamt:hdu. The residence of the governor was formerl}’^ at 
A diuahpur but is now at Jcldldhdd. There is here no snow- 
fall and the cold is not so severe. Nine streams irrigate the 
cultivated lands ; the ]iomegranates have no seed -.stones. 
Near Jelalabad is the Bdgh i Safd^ [The Garden of Purity) 
a memorial of Babar, and adjacenf to Adiuahpur is the Bdgh 
i Wafd {The Garden of Fidelity) another relic of the same 
monarch. To the south lies the stuijendous range of the 
.Safed koh {The White Mountain) with its perpetual snows 
from which it derives its name. In this neighbourhood is a 
low hill' where when it snows in Kabul, a similar snowfall 
occurs. 


' Tlii>; ••Iiriiic*, liy H.'ibnr a< oitc <tf tlic holy plaoos <if the Hiiuhi 

who from ^ri-al <li''t:uu'cs to cut off their liair ami ^havc their 

hrarils at Ihi-. spot. lie rode out to Bitjr.ltu to see the jjrcat tree hut wa> 
not '-hown the shrine in rourtccii years later his curiosity was i;ratified. 

(lor Khatri was once a Ilmhlhist monastery, (1. G.) then rehuil’t into a llitulu 
temple, and imw iiseil as a 'Ofdf. 

* In the /. G. .Van.em’/.'dr and by Brd>ir Nanitcnhar or Nekerlifir, the district 
south of the K.'diul river in the province of JehUrdCid, that on the north, 
L.mnded on the west and east hy the Atinitar and Ktinar rivers, bein.sr 
Lamehrm. It lies aloitf: the K'dml river on the south, and the name is said 
t<i mean 'nine rivers'. Tin- 7. <7. afltrins it to he a distortion of the .ancient 
name of Sti^'.aicthSta, identineil hy Lns«en with the Nas;aiii of Ptolemy rejrarded 
Itv Cunnincthnm .'is identical with .Teirdrilsad. .\dinahpur is south of the Krdntl 
nver. 

’ earden iif this name was td.anted hy ll.alwr at Keldeh-Kohar fKuller 
ICalier) jiear Pind D.adan Khan, eleven years after that of the llaKh i Wafa 
near .\dii)ahpur smith of the K.ahul river. It was situated 10 has from B.ahrah 
in the middle of the hill of Jud on a level plot of ijround in the centre of 
which w-.-is a lake which received the water of the surronndinjr hills and was 

.aliout five miles in cireumfereuce. DaUrah or 71/ifra is marked in the maps 

20 Uos fiom Kuller Kaher, hut the name is said to he common in the district. 

* n.ahar is more explicit. 'On the south of the fort of .Vdinahpur is the 

SurUlt-rud (runs into the K.'ihul river hetween Japdalik and Gandamak). On 

the north is a detached mass of mountain dividing Nan.iicnhrir and the 

LamRhnnnt. Whenever it snows .at Kiihul, the snow falls al.so on the top of 
this mountain hy which means the people of the Lamgh.anrit can tell when it 
snows at Kiihul. 
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The Tiiman of Mandrdur ; monkeys here abound. The 
AUshang river uniting with the Alingar joins the Bdrdn, 
while the Cheghdn Sarai river flowing through the north- 
east quarter enters Kator.' 

The Tumdn of AUshang is surrounded by lofty moun- 
tains covered with snow in which is the source of the 
AUshang river. The inhabitants are called Kafirs. In the 
vicinit}" is a tomb asserted by the people to be that of Lam 
the father of Noah, called also Lamek (Lamech). The 
people here pronounce the kdf like a ghain, and hence the 
currency of the name (Lamghan). 

The mountainous Tumdn of Najrdo^ also is peopled by 
the kafirs. Instead of lamp the3’- bum the chilghozah.^ 
There is also an animal called the Flying Fox* which flies 
upward about the height of a 3'^ard. There is also a rat 
which exhales the smell of musk. 

Charkh is a village of the Tumdn of Loghar which gives 
its name to Maulana Yaqub Charkhi. Sajdpand is also one 
of the well-known villages of this Tumdn. 

The mountains of the Tumdn of Badrdo (?) are the 
home of kafirs and wild Hazarahs and Afghans. 

The Tumdn of Alsd^ is situated intermediatel3’^ between 

the torrid and cold belts. Birds cross this tract about the 
beginning of spring and good sport is had. 

* Babar’s words are : ‘The river of Cheghansarai, after passing through 
Kaferistan from the north-east, unites with the river Buran, in the Baltik of 
Kameh and then passes onwards to the east.' 

® It lies north-east from Kabul in the hill countn' according to Babar, who 
adds that their inhabitants are wine drinkers, never pray, fear neither God 
nor man, and are heathenish in their usages. 

* The seed of the Pinus gerardiana; the cone, which is as big as a man’s two 
fists, and also the tree itself, said to be derived from chihal ‘forty’ and ghoza 
a ‘nut’. 

* Copied from Babar whose account is as follows : “It is an animal larger 
than a squirrel with la kind of leathern web stretching between its fore and 
hind feet like a bat’s wing. It is said that they can fl\’ a bowshot from a 
higher tree to a lower one. I m}'self have never seen them fly, but have let 
one go beside a tree which it quickly clung to and ascended, and when driven 
away, expanded its wings like a bird and came to. the ground without injury.’’ 
This must be the flying squirrel, which does not fly though wing-handed, 
but is supported by its membrane as it leaps. 

® Babar, AIali~sai, whi(± Erskine says is now called Tugow. "It lies t\\’o oi 
three farsangs east of Najrao from wHich you advance straight towards Alah- 
sai.’’ Babar jjlaces it between the cold and warm belts, and says that the 
birds take their flight across in the spring. Fowlers sit behind, scream and 
raise nets as the flights of fowl approach and intercept them. In the winter 
season the birds come down to the skirts of the "hills "and if in their flight 
they, happen to pass over a- vineyard they are no longer able to fly and are 
raught, A similar story is told -of- some 'flelds near -Vrhitby. (Notes to 
Marmion). The pomegranates of Alah-sai are famous in the country, and 
are sent to Hindustan, 
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The Tuman of BangasJi^ furnishes 7,000 Cavalry and 

87,800 Infantry, viz. : — 

Cavalry 

Infantry 

Mohmand ... 

.... 500 

500 

Khalil 

... 500 

6,500 

Ddudzai 

... 3,000 

37,000 

Gagiydni 

500 

4,500 

Muhammadzai ... 

400 

4,000 

Sint 

100 

1,400 

Vtmdnkhail 

... • 50 

. 850 

Ghilzai 

100 

2,900 

Khizrkhail 

30 

950 

Sherzdd 

20 

1,400 

Kliarguni [Khar Kuli] 

10 

200 

Khattaki 

200 

4,000 

AbduW Rahmdni 

100 

2,500 

Afridi 

500 

10,500 

Oruk, (Orakzai) 

500 

5,500 


6,510 82,700 

The Tuman of Gardez^ has a strong fort. The houses 
are for the most part three and four stories high. 

Ghaznin is situated in the third climate, and is also 
known as Zdhul, and was the capital of Sultan Mahmud, 
Sultan Shahabu’ddin and several other monarchs. 

This temtory was formerly called Zabulistan, and 
some reckon Qandahar as included within it. Here is the ' 
last resting-place of Hakim Sandi^ and many other saintly, 
personages. The winter season is said to resemble that of 
Samarqand and Tabriz; A river runs from north to south 
which waters all the arable tracts. The cultivators are put 


* Occupies the lower grounds from Gardez to Kohat. Babar says it is in- 
fested by Afghan robbers such as the Khngiani, Khirilchi, Buri and the Linder. 

* Upwards of sixty-five miles south-east from Kabul. Babar says tliat the 
Darogha of the Tuman of Zurmat, south of Kabul and south-east of Ghazni, 
resides at Gardez whicli is not named as a separate Tuman. Next follows the 
Tuman of Farmul omitted by Abul Fazl. It is notable onlj’ in tiie fact that 
the Shaikhzadahs, who were treated, as Babar says, with su^ distinguished 
favour in Hindustan during the time of tlie Afghans, were all of Farmul and 
descended from Shaikh Muhammad Musalman. 

* This tomb is mentioned by Elphinstone, Cabul, 433. He was a mystic of 
high authority and repute whom the great Sufi Maulana Kum looked up to as 
his master. He flourished under Bahram Shih, son of Masaud Shah of Ghazni 
(A.D. 1118-52) to whom he dedicated his Hadiqat itl Hagaiq. He left also the 
usual Diwan which is necessary to every Persian poet’s fame or ambition. He 
is said to have died in 1131 at the age of 62. Encyclo. Islam, iv. 146; Browme, 
LU. History of Persia, ii. 317. 



to great trouble as iresn soil has to be supplied eadi rear 
to fertilize the land and it becomes then more productive 
than that of Kabul. The metal called nth:' is here abun- 
dant and is imported into Hindustan. In the time of JBabar 
tliere v.-as liere a tomb which shcK?k whenever the praises of 
Muhammad were recited. The investigations of acute 
observers discovered tltat this was effected bt* fraud of relic- 
mongers.* There is also a spring into which if any hlth 
be tlirown, a thunderstorm ensues \\*ith a fall of snow and 
rain. 

Ti:e Tnmd?: of Dcmai: i hoh^has a profusion of Sowers 
and its spring and autumn are matcliless in beautj*. 

In the Tttvtiv: or Ghorbarid the variety* of Soral hues is 
beyond expression. Three and thirt\- species of tulips here 
bloom and one kind named the rosc-sccv.tcd iuJip breathes 
tiie fragrance of the blush-rose.'* 

Mines of silver and lapis-lazuli are also found. 2Cear 
the mountains is a sanQ\* tract called Khwajah Reg i Roudr,^ 
;ir.d from this quicksand, the sound as of drums is heard in 
tb.e summer time. 

In the Tuvtcj: of Zohak and the fortress of 



caves b.ave been excavated and ornamented with piaster 
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and paintings. Of these there are 12,000 which are called 
Swuaj and in former times were used by the people as 
winter retreats. Three colossal figures are here : one is the 
statue of a man, 80 yards in height; another that of a 
woman 60 yards high, and the third is that of a child 
measuring 15 yards. Strange to relate, in one of these 
caves is placed a coffin containing the bod 3 '’ of one who re- 
poses in his last sleep.' The oldest and most learned of 
antiquarians can give no account of its origin, but suppose 
it to be of great antiquity. In da 3 ^s of old the ancients pre- 
pared a medicament with which the 3 ’ anointed corpses and 
consigned them to earth in a hard soil. The simple deceived 
b 3 ’^ this art, attribute their preservation to a miracle. 

The territory of Kabul comprises twent 3 ^ Tumans. 
The Emperor Babar in his Memoirs sets down the revenue 
at twent 3 ' lakhs of Shahrukhis, inclusive of Tamgho? 
imposts, equivalent to three lahhs and twent 3 T thousand 
Akbar Shdhi rupees, the rupee being reckoned at fort 3 ^ 
dams. 

At the present time notwithstanding the remission of 
various taxes, by the blessing of this ever-during rule, the 
revenue has reached the amount of six krors, seventy-three 
lakhs, six thousand, nine hundred and eight 3 ^-three dams. 
(Rs. 1,682,674-9). The increase is to be attributed to the 
improved state of the cultivation, and also that Parashawar 
and Ashtaghai^ were not included in the former account, 
and lastly, that the revenue officers of that time were not as 
capable as they are at present. 

Sarkdr of Kabul. 

Containing 22 Mahals : Revenue 80,507,465 Ddms in 
money : Suyttrghdl 137,178 Ddms. Cavalry, 28,187. In- 
fantr3% 212,700. 


‘ The punctuation in the text is clearly misplaced. 

* Inland tolls. See Vol. I, 189, but Babar’s words are : “The amount of 
the revenue of Kabul, whether arising from settled lands or raised from the 
inhabitants of the 7vastc, is eight lakhs of Shahrukhis.'" The word 'tnentv’ 
bist must be a copj-ist’.s error for hasht eight, as tlie Akbar Shahi rupee being 
equal to 2J< Shrdirukhis, the whole would give exacth* tliree lakhs and twenty 
thousand rupees. Brskine notes tamgha as tlie stamp tax. All animals, goods, 
clothes &c. brought into the country are stamped or marked and a tax col- 
lected. 

_ * A corruption of Hashtnagar, now a tal^sil of the Peshawar district. The 
“eight towns” of which it was composed were Tangi, Shirpao, Umrzai, 
Turangzaij Usmanzai, Rajur, Charsada and Parang. The last two are seated 
close together in a tiend of the Kabul river and the sites of all are shown 
in Map IV. of Cunningham’s Anct. Geog., p. 46. 
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City of Kabul — ^Revenue, 1,275,841 Dams. Cavalry, 
7,000. Infautiy, 15,000. 


Dependencies east of Kabul. 



Revenue. 

D. 

Scvnrgh.'il, . 
' D. 
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■J. 

W 

V, 

U 

Tribes. 

t 
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1 

t 
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i 
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,, Nekiiiliril (Nancriiihrir^ I 

ll.S?f.003 
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5,000 i 
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... 

... : 

••• 


... 


Korth. 
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U* 

> 

5 

2 Tribes. 

d 

Tainan 

of Mandranr 

2,f.S4.$S0 

50 
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Alisliang 

5.701.150 1£»4? 

50 

5000 .\!:sh5ng. 

»> 

Alingar 

1.544.CCO 

50? 

100? Lamchani. 

Enlnk 

2 Cairao 

2.045.451 

500? 

SV>’J KZSt. 

Tnman of Lochnr 

3.105.214 22.P?0 

’56 

50? 

«« 

E.adr5o 

415,555 

50 

5:0 

• « 

Alsai 

6 >o.o:o 

..ft 

500? Dilazak. 

1 « 

Panjhir (ranjskiri 

45I«40 

... 

55,00? .Pani. 


South. 



J 

Revenue. •SnvnrchSl. 
D. ■ 3?. 

5^ 

> 



‘ 



•• 

Tninan oiPansras'h 

o.oSl,547 : 

1 7,037 

37 .SO? Afsrhsn. 


Jvoliai. ■ ivar. So- 




hast, Saroastl ■ 
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• 30? 

500? Oraknri &c. 


Xaghr iv.TT, OCagha'' i 

554,00? i 

30?? 

70??;.4fgh2a, 3s- 



♦ 




Gardea ... 

2,030.002 • 

20? 

300? • Afghan. 


AlaiuSn 

l.oie.T?? ■ 3. 554 

20?? 

... 







Ghsaata ... — 

I 

5.755.642 hOTo 

10?? 

• 500? 


^VaTjr.nT, Shz'nn 
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West. 



I 

Re^’cnoe. 

D. 

1 1 

Suviinjlial. 

D. 

■ 

> 

1 

^ ■ 

Vi ' 

P 

42 

Tribes. 


1 


3 

p 

M 


runiiin of Rnrniul 






„ Dfmian i koh 

16,461,785 1 


5000 


... 

„ Ghorbatid • | 

1 

1,574,760 i 

1 

1 

... 

3000 j 

1 


Hazarali 
and Tur- 
koman. 

„ Zolifik Brmiian ... j 

861,750 j 

... 

200 : 

1 1 

1000 

[ 


In the yenr 77 of the Flight (A.D. 696-7) Abdu’l Malik 
b. Marwan removed Uina 3 ^ 3 »ah b. Abdu’l Malik from the 
government of Khurasan and conferred it upon Hajjaj b. 
Yusuf of the tribe of Thakif, and sent Abdu’llah b. Abu 
Bakr to Sistan, who levied an arm\', marched against 
Ranthel, king of Kabul. The latter unable to withstand him 
took refuge in the depths of the mountains. Abdu’llah not 
realising the difficulties of his undertaking eagerl}^ pursued. 
The mountaineers barricading the passesVith stone breast- 
works, blocked liis road. The invading force was hard- 
pressed and reduced to e.xtremikv through want of provi- 
sions. Abdu’llah was therefore compelled to purchase a 
retreat with the sum of 700,000 dirhams, equivalent in pre- 
sent money value to 3,00,000 rupees. Shuraili b. Hani in 
indignation at the compact advanced to an engagement not- 
withstanding his being stricken in r-ears, and fell bravely 

hearing of the event, reprimanded 
APdu ilah and removed him -from his command. In the 
year 80 (A.D. 699) he appointed Abdu’r Rahman b. 
Muhammad Ashath to conduct the war against Ranthel and 
bestowed on him the govemnient of Sistan and the adiacent 
territory. Abdu r Rahman on his arrival in Kabul adopted 
the former tactics, but prudently occupied each defile with 
us pickets and performing prodigies of valour, secured a 
large bcwty. The difficulties of the countr}', however, pre- 
rSiff occupation. Hajjaj disapproving his 

reprimand in the folloinng teimis : 

^ exertions during the present year have 
been strenuous, the retribution demanded bv vour di! 
honourable retreat is that immediately on the receipt of 

throuMi^n possession of the countiyr. Should^you. 

ugh persistence in your own opinions or through fear of 
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the consequences to yourself, refuse to comply and defer 
operations till the coming year, you are removed from your 
command, are hereby required to look upon Ishaq b. 
Muhammad as your commander and to place yourself under 
his orders.” Abdu’r Rahman, confiding in the strength 
of possession, disloyally fonned a compact with his oiiicers 
and refusing, submission, made peace with the king of 
Kabul and marched against Hajjaj. The conditions of 
peace were that Abdu’llah if victorious should altogether 
withdraw from Kabul and in no wa}'^ molest it, but if de- 
feated, the king should on his part afford him protection 
and assistance. Hajjaj was enraged at this rebellious con- 
duct, and gave him battle outside the walls of Tustar.' 
Abdu’r Rahman was victorious, and Hajjaj retreated to 
Basrah. A second engagement took place in which the 
rebel was defeated and took refuge in the fortress of Bast 
[in Luristan], which was held by one of his lieutenants. 
This accursed of God and man, with a view to ingratiate him- 
self with Hajjaj, seized him with the intention of surren- 
dering him to Hajjaj. The king of Kabul, on being in- 
formed of the circumstance, set out with the greatest 
expedition and releasing him, returned with him to Kabul. 
On several subsequent occasions; with the assistance of the 
king, he continued the war but without success. In the 
lunar year 84, (A.D. 703) Ranthel overcome by the per- 
suasion and seductive promises of Hajjaj, sent Abdu’llah 
to him as a prisoner. The latter resenting the dishonour, 
whilst on the road, threw himself from a precipice and was 
killed. 

In A.H. 107 (A.D. 725-6) under the caliphate of 
Hisham b. Abdu’l Malik, Amin b. Abdu’llah Qashari, 
governor of Khurasan conquered Ghor, Gharjistan, the terri- 
tory of Nimroz^ and Kabul and made (the latter) his capital. 
From that time continuously under the dynasties of 
Umayyah and Abbas, it was held by the governor of 
Khurasan, until under the Samanis, Alptegin a slave of 
that House, withdrew from their obedience, took possession 
of Ghaznin and Kabul and asserted his independence. On 
his death Sabuktegin father of the great Mahmud succeeded 
to the kingdom, and if continued under the House of Ghazni. 
From this it passed to that of Ghor and thence into the pos- 

* Now.3^fcMsfef in, Khuzistan; It was' first conquered in- .-V. If. 20 in .’the 
daliphate of Omar. . . ' ' . . .• ■ • ' 

*, Usually applied .to Sej'estan. BlHot. Arabs in Sind', p. 172. 



AIN 16. 

The Karoh or Kos, 


* See p. 61 of Uiis Voliunc. This siibjecl. in tlincnnscd by Fllitit 
N.-JV. p. IT. 194). Cunninplinm (/tncl. Geo/;, of hu\, Apn. b'. « 
Tieffentlialer (I. 23). To the incaswrenictUn of Alml Tuitl, T mVv n.ii 

« ^ •«._ « Ji -1 1.,— r\— •fA/» •* »*»U> ndU 


length of the kos, as fixed by Uabar. On Dee. UHli, 1520 be gnvc'ordp 
his Memoirs record, to have the distance nuninurfd Uclwrrjj ApVn nml 'K'i * 1 ^ 
that at every 9 hos, a minSr .dionlcl be niiwd 12 /;nr. in lici;;Iit Vurmonn^i » ’ 
a pavilion; that at every 10 Isos, a post-hounc, for (I liorw'n nbonli) Im 
The hos was fixed in conformity with Die tnll ncrordiiiK lo ibe 


in Tnrki. 

Four thousand paces arc one mil 

Know that the men of Hinduninn rail il « Ituroli, 

This pace is n cubit and n half ; 

Every cubit is .nix hand-brcnnis ; 

Each hand-brendth is six inchnij imi) \iu)i 

Is the breadth of .nix Imrlcynirim. Know nil (liln, 

The measuring lanSb, wan («i coiiiiiitl of 40 ;;i(K or iinritn, /'fu'h 
one and a half of the cubit llml Imn liccn i)ic(illoii('i| /ii|i| h/» c/i 
hand-brendlhs, and 100 of T 
that the larger gaz or pace 
breadths. 

63 


Verse 


iiirnMiiltb; 


iini iimi win owi i)ic(Mloii('i| /ii|i| h/» c/oifii 1,. ..V '' 
r llicnc louniig were lo )!o |t> fic.' * lliijMii, 

:e w.m 1) hn.i,|.|.m./l(b« Klin ' lobli; 0 ift 
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dhapiyah,^ xrhich is tibe distance that a fast mimer can 
trav^se at one breath. Some assert that it is the distance 
ndthin which a green leaf placed on the head of one who 
walks rapidly, will become dry. 

In ancient tables of measurement b}’ farsakh of dis- 
tances and magnitudes, it is recorded that the circum- 
ference’ of the globe according to the method of the old 
geographers, was 8,000 farsakh, but 6,800 of the modem 
school, while all agree in defining a farsakh as three kos. 
The former made the kos 3000 gaz, each gaz of 32 digits. 
The latter fixed it at 4000 gaz, each of 24 digitis. The 
digit with both was the breadth of six ordinary- barle\’-coms 
placed front to back in succession, and the breadth of each 
barle}* com was equal to the thidcness of six hairs of the 
mane of a Turki horse. To short-sighted superficial 
observers, it would appear that these two systems differ in 
their estimate of the kos, but it is dear to the perspicadty 
of tlie far-seing that their condusion is the same, and the 
apparent difference is caused by the variance in the number of 
the digits as maj’ be proved b 3 * the rule of proportion. This 
consists of four numbers, the first bearing the same ratio to 
the second, as the third does to the four^, as for instance, 
two is to four as eight is to sixteen. Of the properties of 
this relation one is this that the product of the extremes is 
equal to tlie product of the means, as is erident from the 
example above mentioned. The proof is .given in the 19th 
proposition of the 7th book of Eudid^ where the apparent 
contradiction is removed. The ratio of 3000 to 4000 is the 
ratio of 24 to 32. Although the four numbers are here 

* The wrd is Hindi and means a short rnn according to Wilson’s 

about of a kps or half a mile. . 

* Tl>e circumference of the earth, according to our calculations is 2'?,S37 
miles and the fcrspkh is aliou: 5-’i English miles; there are of course many 
local variations. Hamdu’llali Mustaufi. the author of the Xarlraf'sd Oalab, 
says that the farsakh under the Kaianian dynasrt* contained 3 miles of 12,000 
feet; that of khtvarizm ^vas 15.000 yards; in Ararbijan and .\rmenia, 12,000 
yards, while in tlie m-o Ira’ks and the neighbouring pm^ces h was reckoned 
at COOO yards, and in some other pkees at SOOO. 

’ Tlie Elements of Euclid were restored to Europe by translations from 
ilic .\rabic which were begun to be made under the Caliphs Hama and Mamua 
at a lime when the very name of that geomeirician had disappeared from tlie 
West, Xasim'ddin Tusi (see p. -4, n. 4 of this Volume) in preface to his 
.\rabic Edition of the thirteen liooks of the Elements, describes their original 
composition by Euclid and the subseqaent addition of two books by 
Hypsicles. From it I transcribe the ennndation of the proposition referred 
to in the test. 

"W'lien four numbers are proportionals, the product of the 1st and 4tb= 
the product of the 2nd and Srd, and if the product of the 1st and 4th=the 
product of the 2nd and 3rd, the ratio of the Ist is to the 2ad as the ratio 
of the 3rd to the 4th.” 
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severally distinct, the product of 3000 and of 32 which are 
the extremes, is equal to the product of 4000 and of 24 which 
are the means, namely, 96,000. ^ Thus the result in both 
is the same, and the discrepanc}' in the number of yards is 
through the difference in the number of digits. Each 
farsakh therefore consists of 12,000 gaz (of 24 
according to the measure of the moderns or of 9000 (of 32 
digits) according' to the gac of the ancients. The properties 
and virtues of these proportional numbers are manifold. 
Among them are the following : If one of the extremes be 
unknown, multiply the means together and divide by the 
known extreme, and the quotient is the unknown extreme. 
For instance in the given example, if 2, the first extreme, 
be unknown, by muili plying the means together which are 
4 and 8, we gel 32. Dividing this bj* 16, the quotient (2) 
is the unknown extreme. In the same way, if the other 
extreme, which is 16, be unknown, b}’ dividing the product 
of the means by 2, tlie known extreme, the quotient is 16. 
Again, if the unknown quantity be one of the means, we 
divide the jiroduct of the extremes b}' the known mean, and 
the quotient is the unknown mean. For example, if 4, the 
first mean, be unknown, by dividing the produet of the 
extremes, which is 32, b.v the known mean which is 8, the 
quotient is 4. And if the second mean, 8, be unknown, 
bv dividing the product of the extremes liv 4, the quotient 
is 8. 

B}' the same means tlie distance and altitude from the 
base of a given object can be ascertained. A staff of a given 
height is fixed upright. Its shadow and that of the elevate 
object arc mca.sured. The ratio of the shadow of the staff 
to the staff is proportional to the ratio of the shadow of the 
object-height to the height itself. Again, a staff is fixed 
in the ground in the same line with the height to be measured 
and regarded from such a point that the line of vision may 
pass over the top of the staff to the summit of the object- 
height ; the ratio of the distance from the standpoint of vision 
to the base of the staff is to the height of the staff as the ratio 
of the distance from the same point to the base of the object 
is to the height of the object. And if the altitude of an 
object be measured in a mirror or water and the like, a 
position must be taken whence the incident line of vision 
may strike the summit of the (reflected) object-height. The 
ratio of the distance of the reflected summit from the- foot 
of the spectator is to his height as the ratio of the distance 
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of the same point from the base of the object is to the height 
of the object. And’ if it be required to find the deptli of 
a well, the observer must stand where his line of vision 
traversing the brink of the well touches the level bottom of 
the well on the side opposite to him. The ratio of the 
distance of the brink of the well from the foot of the observer 
is to his height as the breadth of the well is to its depth.* 

. Some take the harid as the standard measure of length 
and make. 

1 harid equal to 3 farsakh. 

1 farsakh ,, 3 mil. 

1 mil . ,, 12,000 baa (pole). 

1 haa ,, 4 gaz. 

1 gaz ,, 24 digits. 

1 digit ,, 6 barleycorns. 

1 barlejj’corn ,, 6 hairs of a mule’s tail. 

According to the Hindu philosophers — 

8 barlej'corns stripped 
of husks and laid 

breadth-wa 3 's make 1 digit {angusht). 

24 digits ,, 1 dast (cubit). 

4 dast „ 1 dand (pole or perch)or 

dhannk. 

2000 dand ,, 1 karoh or kos. 

4 karoh „ 1 yoojana. 

Some mca.'iure b,v the .steps of a woman with a water-jar 
on her head and carr\dng a child in her arms, reckoning a 
tliousand such steps' to a kos. 

Praise be unto God that the institutes of imperial admi- 
nistration have l)ccn completed and a general siirve}’’ of the 
Empire, by the aid of divine grace, placed upon record. Tlie 
numbers of the tribal contingents and tlie chronolog}’’ of the 
ancient kings with some other particulars have cost consi- 
derable labour, and from the conflicting accounts received, 

I was well nigh relinquishing the ta.sk, but the decrees of 
fate cannot be resisted. I have set down what has best 
commended it.self to m\’ judgment, hoping that it may win 
lustre from the light of public acceptance and its errors 
escaj)e the carping of illiberal criticism. 

End of Volume II. 

• Thy. nf nrd nUituflc': h itifirt Fcitntifically 

t’ivcri i!li; '■•.ration-, in t!ie .SlddUanla Stromani of Pundit IJ.nim l)cva. 
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